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BOMA. 

ROMA (ydfiri, Strab. Ptol. et alii : Eth. Roma- 
nus), the chief town of Italy, and long the mistress 
of the ancient world. 
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Situation. 

Borne was seated on the Tiber, and pincipallj on 
its left bank, at a distance of about 15 miles from its 
mouth. The observatory of the CoUegio Romano, 
which is situated in the ancient Campus Martins, 
lies in 41° 53' 52" N. kt., and 12° 28' 40" long. E. 
of Greenwich. 

Borne lies in the vast plain now called the 
Campagnaj which extends in a south-easterly di- 
rection about 90 miles from Citpe Lmaro, a 
little S. of CivUci Vecchia, to the Circaean pro- 
montory; whilst its breadth is determined by the 
mountains on the NE. and by the Mediterranean 
on the SW., in which direction it does not exceed 
about 27 miles in its greatest extent. Looking from 
any of the heights of Borne towards the E., the 
horizon is bounded from the N. almost to the S. by 
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a nearly continnons cham of monntaintf; at a distance 
varying from about 10 to 20 nules. Thia fiidt 
offers a prospect of great natural beauty, iffViAf to 
the lover of antiquity, is still further enhanced by 
the many objects of classical interest which it pre- 
sente. In the extreme north, at a distance of about 
20 miles, lies the rotmd and isolated mass of So- 
racte. Then follows the picturesque chain of the 
Sabine Apennines, in which the peaked and lofty 
summit of Lucretilis, now Monte GennaTO, forms a 
striking feature. A few miles farther S., at the 
spot where the Anio precipitates ite waters through 
the chain, lies Tibur, embosomed in ite grey and 
sombre groves of olives. More southward still, and 
seated on the last declivities of the Sabine mountains, 
is the " frigidnm Praeneste," celebrated for its Sortes 
and ite temple of Fortune (Gic. Div. ii. 41), and, 
like the neighbouring Tibtur, one of the favourite le- 
sorte of Horace. (^Od. iii. 4.) A plain of 4 or 
5 miles in breadth now intervenes, after which th9 
horizon is again intercepted by the noble form of 
Mons Albanus (^Monte Cavo^, which closes the line 
of mountains towards the S. This mass is clearly 
of volcanic origin, and totally unconnected with the 
Apennines. The mountain awakens many historical 
recollections. Ite summit was crowned by the 
temple of Jupiter Latiaris, the common sanctuary 
and meeting place of the Latin cities, conspicuous 
from the surrounding plain, and even visible to the 
mariner. Beneath lay Alba Longa with ite lake; 
at ite southern foot Lanuvium, and on ite northern 
dedivity Tnsculum, consecrated by the genius and 
philosophy of Cicero. To the S. and SW. of Mons 
Albanus there is nothing to obstruct the view over 
the undulating plain till it sinks into the sea ; but 
on the W. and NW. the prospect is bounded to a very 
narrow compass by the superior elevation of Mons 
Janiculus and Mons Vaticanus. 

The plam marked out by these natural boundaries 
is intersected by two considerable rivers, the Tiber 
and the Anio. The former, at first called Albula, 
and afterwards Tiberis or Tibris (Liv. i. 3 ; Plin. 
iii. 6. 8. 9; Virg. Aen. viii. 330, &c.), entering the 
plain between Soracte and the Sabine chain before 
described, bends ite yellow course to the S. At 
a distance of about 3 miles from Bome, it receives 
the Anio flowing from the eastward, and then with 
increa^pd volume passes through the dtjr and dis- 
charges itself mto the sea at Ostia. The course of 
the Tiber marked the limits of Etruria : the angu- 
lar territory between it and the Anio is attributed to 
the Sabines; whilst on the southern side the line of 
the Anio and of the Tiber formed the boundary of 
Latium. 

The Catnpagna of Bome consiste of undulating 
ridges, from which scanty harveste are gathered; 
but the chief use to which it is applied is the pas- 
turing of vast herds of cattle. These, with the 
picturesque herdsmen, mounted on small and half 
wild horses and armed with long poles or lances, are 
almost the only objecte that break the monotony of 
a scene where- scarce a tree is visible, and where 
even the solitary houses are scattered at wide m- 
tervals. Yet anciently the Catnpagna must have 
presented a very different aspect. Even within sight 
of Bome it was thickly studded with cities at first 
as flourishing as herself; and in those times, when 
" every rood of ground maintained ite man," it mwA 
have presented an appearance of rich cultivation. 

Such is the nature of the coimtry in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Bome. The celebrated group of 
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^de, it mnst in andcnt times haTS iLoost tonolied 
the Collia Quirinalia, the meet nonberly of tbe seren, 
from which a Isr^e ponion was cat awaj by Trajan, 
in order to censtmet hia fornm. The Qairinalis is 
somewhat in the shape of a hook, mnmnfr first ta 
the SW., and then curving its eztienu prnut to the 
S. Properly speaking, it b not a distinct bill, but 
merely a (onpie, projeclinE from the sante conuDOD 
riJee which also throws out lbs adjoining ^minal 
and the two still more sonthem projections <^ the 
Esquilino. It will be seen from Uie annexed plan, 
without the help of which this description cannot be 
under:£laiid, that the Quirinal, and the soDlhemmiKt 
and moat pnijecIiiiR tonpie of the Esqnilioe, almost 
meet at iLeIr cxtreiniiies, luid enclnsB a considerabla 
hollow - which, hoiverer, is nearly filled up by tha 
Viniiiml, and hy the northem and smaller tongue at 
Ihe Eoquilino. These two loni^iea of tbs Esqniline 
were originally regarded as distinct liills, nnder tb( 
names of Cispins, the northern pmjectiiin, and Op- 
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pina ths soQthem one ; but thej Kerr Hdirwards 
considered tt one bill, ia oaiet not ta exreed tbe 
prescriptive nninber of seTen. S. of the Eaiiuiline 
lies Mons Caelins, tbe largest of the seven ; and to [be 
W. of it Mods Aientinos, ttia next ian^st, the SW. 
ude of wbicli closely bordere on Ihe Tiber. In the 
centre nf tliia garland of bills liea the lozenge-ahaped 
Mods FalitinaB, fkcing on tbe NW. towanle the 
Ca[ntoline, on tlieNE, towards the Esquiline, on tbe 
SE. towards the CaOian, and on the SW. tawgrdi 

It maj be observed that, ef tbe seven hills above 
described, the Qnirinal and Vimina] an styled collet, 

for the distinction, are c«11ed numtef. It cannot de- 
pend npoQ their height, since those called tcllu are 
•I li^j as those di^ified with the more iDi]Kisii]g 
Danw of mania ; whence it eeema probable that llie 
difference ori^nated In the ancient traditions re- 
specting tbe Keptimontinm. A leas importaDt emi- 
nence, called Velia, which was not reckoned aa 
a distinct hill, projected from tbe HE. side of the 
Palatine towarda the Eeiiniline, and eepaialed the 

the Foram Bomannm and of tba Colcseeiiin. The 
Gertnalua waa another but etill smallei offiiboot, a 
■pur, of the Palatine, on its western aide. 

On the opposite hank of tbe Tiber, UonaYaticaDiis 
■nd Mona Janiculua rise, aa before remarked, to a 
Gonaiderablj greater height than the bUla Juat de- 
Bcribed. Ths former of these liea opposite to ths 
Pincian, but at a conoderable distance frnm the 
liver, thoa leaving a level space, part of which was 
called the Agei Vaticanna, whilal tba portion nearest 
the river obtained the name of Fists Quinc^ To 
tbe S. of Uona Vaticsnus, and close to tbe river, at 
Ihe extreme weelem pcnnt of its first reach, tba 
Mons Janicnlus begini to rise, and mns almost 
Btr^ght to the S. till it sinks into tbe plain oppoeile 
to Mona Aventinoa. The open space between this 
bill and the sonthernmosl cnr%-e of iho Tiber formed 
tbe Regie Tnnatiberina. The ^nuons conrae of the 
river from the Pincian to the Cajritoline left a still 
more extensive plain between ita left bank and Ilie 
killa of Rome, the northern and mora eitanaive por- 
Uon of which formed the Campus MartiDS,whiUt its 
Boulliem part, towards the Capiloline, was called the 
FraU Fhuninia. 

From tbe preceding description it will be per- 
ceived tliat the Capiloline, Aventme, Caelian, and 
Paktme were completely isolated hills, separ 
firom one another by narrow valleys. Those va! 
which Uj nearest the Tiber seem, in their ori); 
■tate, to have formed a mariih, or even a lake, Soch 
was the Valiis llurcia, between tbe Palstine an 
Aventine, in Inter times ibe seat of tbe Circuii Mai 
imns ; as well as the low ground between the Pali 
tine and river, afterwards known as the Velabmm 
and Fomm Boarium \ and perhaps even part of tbe 
Forum Bomanum itself. Thus, in the combat be- 
tween the Romans and Sabines, on tbs spot after- 
wards occnpied by the fomm, the aSiigbted hoiH 
of Uettina Cnrtias, the Sabine leader, is descrrbed 
as carrying him into a marsh. (Liv. L la.) 
Nay, there are gronnda for believing Ibat tbe Tiber, 
in the neighbonrbood of Borne, formed at a very re- 
mote period an arm of the eea, aa pure marine sand 
is often found there. (Niebtibr, LecL on Ethno^r, 
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a few meaaoremenfa. They are taken from a 
paper by Sir George Schukbm^ in the " PhUos<^ 
phical Transactions," An. 1777 (vbL liiiL pt 2. 
p. S94), and have been esteemed the most accnrals. 
(Becker, HmuBmch, vol. i. p. 83, note.) Other 

measurements by Calandrelli are also annexed. The 

itler are according to the Paris foot, which equals 

2'7B5 inchea English. 

Height above the Mediterranean i— 

Janiculum, near the Villa ^ada - 260 

Aventine, near ft-iory of i^allo - - 117 

Palatine, Boor of imperial palace - . 133 

Caelian, near the Claudian aqnednct - 135 

Esqniline, floor of £ itaria ifaggiort 194 

Capitollne, W. end of the Tarpeian rock 118 
Viminil and Qoirinal at their junction, in 
tlie Carthusian chnrch, baths of Dio- 



Fincian, garden of the ViOa Mtdici 



141 

16S 
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Fomm, near the arch of Sevema - - 34 
Uesstuements trom Calandrelli, in his and Conti's 
OpuMcoli arlronomici efitici (ap. Sachse, GaA. 
der StadI Rom, vol. i. p. 697): — 

Parti IM 
Janicnlnm, floor of the chnrch of S. Pit- 
tro V) MonUvv (not the bigheat point 

of tba hill) IBS 

Aventine, floor of & A/esiu - - 146 
Pahiline, Boorof^. fowinntiini - 160 
Caelian, floor of £. ffiocantu Zotenmo 1S8 
Esquiline, floor of £ Moria Mnggion - 177 
Ca]nbJ, floor cf S JUarw (T .4m«Ii - 151 
Viminal, floor of 5. ZoTViuo - •ISO 
Quiriual, Ptdaae QiarauHt -. . 148 

Pincian, floor of S. rrmifadrfjtfofrti . IBO 
Vatican, flcor of 51 Pietro - - - SS 
Id ancient times, however, (be hills must have ap- 
peared considerably higher than they do at present, 
aa the valleja are now raised in many places from 
IS to SO feet above their former level, and in some 
parta much more. (Laadidea, Ant, of Eome, p. 
137.) Thia remark ia mora particnlarlj appli- 
cable to tbe fomm, which is covered with mbUsh to 
a great depth ; a drcunutance which detjsoti much 
from the apparent height of tbe Ca^toline; wboea 
sidce, to^ most formerly have been much mor* 
abrupt and prccipilona than Ihey now are^ Th» 
much superior height of the Janiculum lothatofanj 
of the bills on the W. bank of the Tiber, will have 
been remarked. Hence it enjoyed a noble pnupect 
over the whole extent of the city and the Cangmgna 
beyond, to the mountuns whidi bolmd (he eaateiu 
boriion. The view baa been celebrated by Uailial 
(iv. 64), and may be still enjoyed ritha from the 
teriBCS in front of 5. Ftitn) in Monlorit, or from 
the spot where the Fonlana Paotata new poors it* 

!ptem dominos videre montes 
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sent. Dionysiiis (zii. 8) records a winter in which 
the Bzxm lay more than 7 feet deep at Rome, when 
hoQfles were destroyed and men and cattle perished. 
Another severe winter, if it be not the same, is 
mentioned by Livy (v. 13) as occurring b.c. 398, 
when the Tiber was frozen over and the roads ren- 
dered impassable. (Cf. xl. 45, &c.) A very severe 
winter is also allnded to by St. Augnstin (de Civ, 
Deif iii. 17). That such instances were rare, how- 
ever, appears from the minuteness with which they 
are recorded. Yet there are many passages in the 
classics which prove that a moderate degree of win- 
ter cold was not at all unusual, or rather that it was 
of ordinary occurrence. Thus Pliny (xvii. 2) speaks 
of long snows as being beneficial to the com ; and 
allusions to winter will be found in Cicero (oJ Q^. 
Fr. ii. 12), Horace {OcL i.9, iii. 10), Martial (iv.l8), 
and in numerous other passages of ancient writers. 
At the present time the occurrence of even such a 
degree of cold as may be inferred from these passages 
is extremely rare. One or two modem instances of 
severe winters are indeed recorded; but, generally 
speaking, snow seldom falls, and never Ues long upon 
the ground. This change of cHmate is accounted 
for by Dr. Arnold as follows: " Allowing that the 
peninsular form of Italy must at all times have had 
its effect in softening the dimate, still the woods and 
marshes of Cisalpine Gaul, and the perpetual snows 
of the Alps, far more extensive than at present, 
owing to the uncultivated and uncleared state of 
Switzerland and Germany, could not but have been 
felt even in the neighbourhood of Rome. Besides, 
even in the Apennines, and m Etruria and in Latium, 
the forests occupied a far greater space than in 
modem times ; this would increase the quantity of 
rain, and consequently the volume of water in the 
livers; the floods would be greater and more nume- 
rous, and before man's dominion had completely sub- 
dued the whole country, there would be a large ac- 
cumulation of water in the low grounds, which would 
still further increase the coldness of the atmo- 
sphere." {Hiat, ofRomty vol. i. p. 449.) 

But if the Roman climate is ameliorated with re- 
gard to the rigour of its winters, there is no reason 
to believe that the same is the case with respect to 
that unhealthy state of the atmosphere called ma- 
laria. In ancient times, Rome itseljf appears to have 
been tolerably free from this pestilence, which was 
CiHifined to certain tracts of the surrounding country. 
This may have been partly owing to its denser 
population; for it is observed that in the more 
thickly inhabited districts of Rome there is even 
at present but little moilaina, Strabo, speaking 
of Latium, observes that only a few spots near 
the coast were marshy and unwholesome (v. p. 
231), and a little further on gives positive testi- 
mony to the healthiness of the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Rome (^<^€|^s 8* iar\ irfSla^ rit (i\v 
irpbi r^v 'P^fjLijv (rvydtrrovra koI rek vpodcrrfia 
ahTTJSf rh. 84 wphs riiv^dKaTrap' to fikv oZv irpbs 
T^v ddXarray Trrr6v itrrof tyietvd, to 8i &Wa tifd- 
ycoyd T€ Kcd irapoirXi}(r/»9 i^riffKrifidva, ib. p. 239). 
To the same purpose is the testimony of Livy, who 
represents Camillus describing the hills of Rome as 
" saluberrimos coUes;" and of Cicero (<fo Rep. ii. 6): 
" locumque delegit et fontibus abundantem et in re- 
gione pestilenti salubrem : colles enim sunt, qui cum 
perflantur ipsi, tum afferant umbram vallibus." It 
is surprising how Becker (HaruUmck, p. 82) can in- 
terpret Cicero's meaning in this passage to be that 
the lower parts of Rome were unhealthy, when it is 
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obvious that he meant just the reverse, — that the 
shade of the hills secured their healthiness. LitUe 
can be inferred with regard to any permanent mo- 
ktria from the altars which we are told were erected 
to the goddesses Orbona and Febris on the Esquiline 
and in other places. (Cic. N, 2). iL 25; Plin. ii. 5; 
Valer. Max. ii. 5. § 6.) Even the most healthy 
spots are not always exempt from fevers, much less 
a populous city during the heats of autumn. The 
climate of Rome is at present reckoned unhealthy 
from June till October; but Horace dreaded only the 
autumnal heats. (Od. ii. 14. 15; Sai. ii. 6. 19.) 
The season is more accurately defined in his Epistle 
to Maecenas, where he places it at the ripening of 
the fig : — 

" dum ficus prima calorque 
Designatorem decorat lictoribus atris." 

{Ep. I 7. 5.) 

In the same epistie (v. 10) he seems to expect as 
a usual occurrence that the Alban fields would be 
covered with snow in the winter. 

PART I. HISTORY OF THE CITY. 

L Traditions respecting the Foundations 

OF Rome. 

The history of the foundation of Rome is lost in 
the darkness of remote antiquity. When the great- 
ness of the city, and its progress in arts and letters, 
awakened curiosity respecting its origin, authentic 
records on the subject, if indeed they had ever ex- 
isted, were no longer to be found. Hence a license 
of conjecture which has produced at the least no fewer 
than twenty -five distinct legends respecting the foun- 
dation of Rome. To record all these, many of which 
are merely variations of the same story, would be 
beside the purpose of the present article. Tlje 
student who desires a complete account of them will 
find them very clearly stated in Sir G. Comewall 
Lewis's Inquiry into the Credibility of the early 
Roman History (vol. i. p. 394, seq.), and also, though 
not so fully, in Niebuhr's History of Rome (Eng. 
Transl. vol. L p. 214, seq.), chiefly derived from the 
following ancient sources: Dionys. Halic. i. c. 72 
— 74; Pint. Rom. 1, 2; Servius, ad Virg, Aen, 
i. 273 ; and Festus, 8. v. Roma. The importance 
of the subject, however, and the frequent allusions 
to it in the classical writers, will not permit us to 
pass it over in pei'fect silence ; and we shall therefore 
mention, as compendiously as possible, some of the 
principal traditions. 

All the theories on the subject may be reduced to 
three general heads, as follows : — I. That Rome waa 
founded in the age preceding the Trojan War. II. 
That it was founded by Aeneas, or other persons, a 
little after the fall of Troy. III. That Romulus, 
grandson of Numitor, king of Alba Longa, was its 
founder, several centmies after the Trojan War. 

Many who held the first of these opinions ascribed 
the building of Rome to the Pelasgi, and thought 
that its name was derived from the force Qt&firj) of 
their arms. (Pint. Rom. 1.) Others regai-ded it 
as having been founded by an indigenous Italian 
tribe, and called Valentia, a name of the same im- 
port, which, after the arrival of Evander and other 
Greeks, was translated into Rome. (Niebuhr, Hist. 
vol. i. p. 214.) A more prevalent tradition than 
either of the preceding was, that the city was first 
founded by the Arcadian Evander, about sixty years 
before the Tngan War. The fact that Evander 
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n^ltled on the Palatine hill seians ilio to have heen 
BomBIimcs accspted by those nho nferred the renj 
tcmndatiim of Roma to a, moch Titer period. The 
tradition respecting this eottlement is intereiting to 

Borne were »iid to be deiirfd from circunislanna 
coanected with it. The Palatinni, or Palatine hill, 
itielf was thonght to it,n been naoied after tlie Ar- 
cadian town of FallantiDin, the » and oDe I having 
beea dropped in tha ooim* of time ; though othen 
denied the appellatioii in difierent waja, and esps- 
ciall; from PaLlaa, (ha gnndscm of EraoJer b; hie 
daughter Djita uid Hercnka (Pana. viiL 43 ; 
Dionjg. I 3S.) So, toi^ tbe Porta Caimentalis of 
the Serrian citj derived ita name ti'om a Doighboor- 
ing altar of Caimenlia, or Carmenta, the molher of 
Evander. (Dionja. (. o.; Virg- -*«. viii. 338.) 
Nothing indeed can be a more striking proof of the 
antiquity of thig tradition, aa well as of the deep root 
which it moat have taken among the Roman people, 
than the circnmstanco that to a late period divine 
honours contitined to be paid to Carmenta, aa wall 
» to Evandet himself. Another indicatiea oF a 
^mitar leadencj was the belief which prevulal 
among the Romans, and was entertiuaed even by 
anch irriteis as Livy and Tacitus, that letters and 
the arte of civilisadon were fint introdnced among 
them by Eeander. (Liv. i. 7; Tac Am. li. U: 
FlnL Q. R. 56.) 

The greater pail of those who held the second 
opinion regarded Aeneas, or one of hia immediate 
deaceiidante, aa tha fouodar of Rome. This theory 
vaa particnlaily current among Greek writers. 
Sometimes Uie Trojans alone wera regarded aa the 
toimders ; sometimes they are represeoted aa uniting 
in the task with the Aborigines. Occasioually, how- 
ever, Greeks are sobstitnted for Trojans, and the 
origin of Borne ia ascribed to a son of Ulysses and 
Circe ; nay, in one case Aeaeas is represented as 
coming into Ita^ in company with Ulyssea. Bat 
tbnigh this view was mora particularly Grecian, it 
waa admCed by some Latin writers of high repute. 
Sallnst (Cat. 6) ascribes a Trojan origin to Rome ; 
sod Pn^iertina (iv. 1^ without expressly naming 
Aeneas as the founder, evidently lefera ita origin to 

"EooqnodCDBqne video, boapea,qiia maxima Roma 
Ante Fhrygem Aenean coltiset herba fnit)" 
thongb in the same passage he also refen to the 
occnpatioa of the Pdatine hill by Evander. One 
very prevalent tbnn of this tradition, which appears 
to have been known to Aristotle (Dionys. L 72), 
repreeente eitber a matron or a female slave, named 
Bom^, as bnniing the ships at^ the Trojans had 
landed. They were thus complied to remain ; and 
when the eettlemeat became a flourishing cit;, the; 
named it after the woman who had been the cause 
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acconntfl. It waa recorded in its present form by 
Fabius Piotor, one of the earliest Roman annalista, 
and was adopted by other ancient antiquarians and 
historians (Dionys. i. 79). Nsy, from Ihe testimony 
of Livy we may infer that it prevailed at a much 
earlier date, since be tells ns (i. 23) that an imag* 
of the she-wolf suckling the two royal infants waa 
erected neartbeFicusRuminalisbythecnmleaediles, 



;. 296.* The story 



well known lo be re- 




mythical ancestor of the Romana,yatthat the building 
9f two cities and tha hipee at many generations in- 
icrrene between his arrival in Italy and the founda- 
tion of Rome by his descendant Bomnlos. Aeneas 
bimself founda Lavininm, and his son Ascanini 
Alba Longa, alter a lapse of thirty years. We an 
little concerned about tJie sovereigns who an enp- 
jwsed to have reigned in dw Utter city down to the 
time of Nomitor, the grandfstber of Bomulua, ex- 



The third form of tradition, which ascribed the 
origin of Rome to Romulus, was by far the most 
muTcrsally received among the Romans. It must 
be regarded aa nitimalely forming the national tra- 
dition ; and there is every probability that it wss of 
native growth, aa many of its incidents serve to ex- 
plain Roman ritea and institutiang, soch as the wor- 
ship d Vesta, the Lupenalia, Lwcntalia, Lemoria, 
Arval Brothan, &a. (Lewia,Tol.i. p.409.) The 
legend waa of high antdqni^ BnuDg the Romans, 
aUionghinisiiorintlusnspeM to Kma rf the Greek 



* It has been conjectured that this was probably 
1 same itatue mentioned by Cicero (ds IXb. L IS, 
iC. Ui. S), and described as having been alrack by 
lightning ; but thia can hardly be the cue, aa tfa« 
image described by Cicero stood in tha CapitoL 
X bronie atatne answering Cicero's description is 
ftill preaerved in the Capitoline Museum at Rome, 
vhich is regarded by Niebohr as a genuine relic 
{Hitl. vol i. p. 210). and has been immor- 
lalised in the verse of Byron. A modem critic 
finds it a prodoction too clumsy fbr the stale of Ro- 
man art at the time assigned by Livy, and thinkt 
that the bohis in the liind-li« of the wolf were not 
produced by lightning, but aris* from a defect in 
the casting. (BrtaB,Smn amd MmieuBU ijf Home, 
p. SI.) Fabins Pictu', however, who menUons this 
statue in the passage dted ftom bis work by 
IHonyains (J-c), expressly remarks tba primitive 
naturs of its workmanship, — x''^*"" 'oiiffUTa 
TttAelm iirfiurlai, — thoogh contoderably less than 
a century must have elapsed between his time and th« 
data of its erection. It was rude, therefiae, even 
when compared with the state of Roman art towarde 
tbe end of the third rantnry b. c., though it had 
Ijcen erected only at the beginning of that century. 
Mommsen is inclined to bdieve that the Capitoline 
iTolf is the genuine one erected by the Ogulnii and 
described by U^J, fnim the circumstance of its 
having been found near the arch of Sevems. (_Vt 
Camilio Bom., in the Awmii deS' laitUalo, 1B44, 
vol. xivi. p. 300.) Whoever has seen the gimp will 
jerhape at all events agree with Winckelmann that 
the twms an evidently of a different peiiod from 
the wulf. 
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cept in 80 far as they may serve to ascertain tlie era 
of Rome. The account which has the most preten- 
sions to accuracy is that given by Dionysius (i. 65, 
70, 71) and by Diodorus (Fr. lib. viii. vol. iv. p. 21, 
Bipont). The sura of the reigns here given, allowing 
five years for that of Aeneas, who died in the seventh 
year after the taking of Troy, is 432 years — 
that is, down to the second year of Nuuiitor, when 
Rome was founded by^ Romulus, in the first year of 
the 7th Olympiad. Now this agrees very closely 
with Varro*s era for the foundation of Rome, viz., 
753 B. a For Troy having been taken, according 
to the era of Eratosthenes, in 1184 b. c, the difier- 
ence between 1184 and 753 leaves 431 years for 
the duration of the Alban kingdom. 

Varro's date for the foundation of Rome is that 
generally adopted. Other authorities place it rather 
later: Cato, in 751 B.C.; Polybins,in 750; Fabius 
Pictor, in 747. 

This is not the place to enter into the question 
whether these dates of the Alban kings were the 
invention of a later age, in order to satisfy the re- 
quirements of chronology. It will suffice to remark 
that the next most prevalent opinion among those 
Romans who adopted the main points of this tradition 
assigned only three centuries to the Alban kings 
before the foundation of Rome. This was the opinion 
ofVirgU(^c».i.272),— 

^ Hie jam tercentum totos regnabitor annos," 

— of Justin, of Trogus Pompeius (xliii. 1), and of 
Livy (i. 29), who assigns a period of 400 years 
for the existence of Alba, and places its destruction 
a century after the foundation of Rome. At all 
events the preponderance of testimony tends very 
strongly to show that Rome was not founded till 
several centuries after the Trojan War. Timaeus 
seems to have been the first Greek writer who 
adopted the account of the foundation of Rome by 
Romulus. (Niebuhr, Hist, vol. i. p. 218.) 

IL Thb City op Romulus. 

The Roman historians almost unanimously relate 
that Rome originally consisted of the city founded by 
Romulus on the Palatine. (Liv. i. 7 ; Veil. i. 8 ; 
Tac. Ann, xii. 24; Dionys. i. 88; Cell. xiii. 14; Ov. 
Tr. iii. 1. 29, &c.) The ancient settlement of Evan- 
der on the same hill, as well as a city on the Capi- 
toline called Satumia (Varr. L. L. v. § 42, Miill. ; 
Festus, p. 322, Mtill.), and another on Mons Jani- 
culus called Aenea or Antipolis (Dionys. i. 73; Plin. 
iii. 9), must be supposed to have disappeared at the 
time of its foundation, if indeed they had ever existed. 
It seems probable enough, as Dionysius says, that 
villages were previously scattered about on the 
seven hills ; but the existence of a place called Va- 
tica or Vaticum, on the right bank of the Tiber, and 
of a Qniriom on the Quirinal, rests solely on the 
conjecture of Niebuhr (Hist. vol. i. p. 223, seq., 
289, seq., Eng. Trans.) 

Pomoerium. — Tacitus has given in the following 
passage the fullest and most authentic account of the 
circuit ci the Romulean city: "Sed initlum con- 
dendi, et quod pomoerium Romulus posuerit, noscere 
baud absurdum reor. Igitur a foro Boario, ubi 
aereum tauri simulacrum adspicimus, quia id genus 
animalium aratro subdltur, sulcus designandi oppidi 
coeptus, ut magnam Herculis aram amplecteretur. 
Inde certis spatiis interjecti lapides, per ima montis 
Palatini ad aram Consi, mox ad Curias Veteres, 
tum ad sacellum Lorum; furumque Komanum et 
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Capitolium non a Romulo sed a Tito Tatio addittun 
urbi credidere." (Ann. xii. 24.) 

According to this description, the point where the 
furrow of the pomoerium commenced was marked by 
the statue of a bull, whence the name of the Forum 
Boarium was by some writers afterwards derived. 
The Forum Boarium lay under the westernmost 
angle of the Palatine ; and the furrow probablj 
began a little beyond the spot where the Areas 
Argentarius now stands, close to the church of S, 
Giorgio in Velabro, embracing the altar of Hercules, 
or Ara Maxima, which stood in the same forum :— - 

^ Couistituitque sibi, quae Maxima dicitur, aram, 
Hie ubi pars urbis de bove uomen habet" 

(Ov. FasL I 561.) 

Hence it proceeded along the north side of the 
Vallis Murcia (Circus Maximus), as far as the 
Ara ConsL According to Becker (Handbwh, p. 98, 
de MuriSy ^c. p. 11), this altar must be sought 
towards the lower end of the Circus, near the 
southernmost angle of the Palatine ; but he gives no 
authority for this opinion, which is a mere assump- 
tion, or rather a petitio principii from the passage 
of Tacitus before quoted, whence he thinks that it 
must necessarily be referred to the spot indicated. 
(Handb. p. 468, and p. 665, note 1438.) But there 
is nothing at all in the words of Tacitus to warrant 
this infei-ence ; and there seems to be no good reason 
why we should dispute the authority of Tertullian, 
from whom we learn that the Ara Consi stood near 
the first meia of the circus, and therefore somewhere 
near the middle of the SW. side of the Palatine 
(''et nunc araConso illi in Circo defossa est ad primas 
raetas," de Spect. 5). Hence, after turning, of course, 
the southernmost point of the Palatine, where the 
Septizonium of Severus afterwards stood, the po- 
moerium proceeded through the valley between the 
Palatine and Caelius ( Via de S. Gregorio) to the 
Curiae Veteres. The situation of this last place has 
been the subject of much dispute. Niebuhr (Hist 
vol. i. p. 288), though with some hesitation (ib. note 
735), and Bunsen (Beschretbtmg^ vol. L p. 138), 
place the Curiae Veteres near the baths of Titus on the 
Esquiline, and they are followed hj MuWer (EtruskeTf 
vol. ii. p. 143). This view appears, however, to be 
founded on no authority, except that of the modern 
writers Blondus Flavins and Lucius Faunus, who 
state tliat the part of the Esquiline called Carinae, 
and even the baths of Titus themselves, were de- 
signated in ancient notarial documents as " Curia 
Vetus." But, first, it is highly improbable that 
Tacitus, in his description, should have taken so long 
a stride as from the Ara Consi, in the middle of the 
SW. side of the Palatine, to the Esquiline, without 
mentioning any intervening place. Again: if the 
line of the pomoerium had proceeded so far to the N., 
it must have embraced the Velia as well as the Pa- 
latine, as Bunsen assumes (/. c.) ; and this must have 
destroyed that squareness of form which, as we shall 
see further on, procured for the city of Romulus the 
appellation of " Roma Quadrata." That the furrow 
was drawn at right angles following the natural line 
of the hill we are assured by more than one au- 
thority (TCfpiypdKpei reTpdycovov <rxVf^M ry \6<p<p^ 
Dionys. i. 88; antiquissinmm pomoerium, quod a 
Romulo institutum est. Palatini montis radicibua 
terminabatur, Gell. xiii. 14). But, further, it may 
be shown from satisfactory testimony that the Curiae 
Veteres were not seated on the Esquiline, but between 
the Palatine and Caelian. Thus the Notitia^ in de* 
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scribing the 10th Begio, or Palatinm, marks the 
boundaries as follows, taking the reverse direction of 
that followed by Tacitus: "Continet casam Rorauli, 
aedera Matris Deum et Apollinis Rhamnusii, Penta- 
pylum, domnm Au^ustinianam et Tiberianam, Au- 
guratorium, aream Palatinam, aedem Jovis Victoris, 
domum Dionis, Curiara Veterem, Fortunam Respici- 
entem, Septizonium Divi Seven, Victoriam Germani- 
cianam, Lupercal." The Curiae Veteres are here 
mentioned in the singular number; but there is some 
authority for this deviation. Thus Ovid (^FcuL ill. 
139) says: — 

*^ Janna tunc regis posita ^ret arbore Phoebi ; 
Ante tuas fit idem, Curia prisca, fores," 

where the Curia Prisca is identified with the Curiae 
Veteres by the following passage in Macrobius: — 
** Eodem quoque ingrediente mense tam in Regia 
CWtMque atque flaminum domibus, laureae veteres 
novis laureis mutabantur.'* {ScU. i. 12.) Now, in order 
to determine the precise situation of the Curia Vetus of 
iheNotitiaj it must be borne in mind that the " Domus 
Augustiniana," or palace of Augustus, occupied a 
considerable portion of the N£. side of the Palatine, 
commencing at the N. comei; as will be shown in 
treating the topography of the later city, and end- 
ing probably opposite to the arch of Titus, where 
the entrance was situated. Proceeding eastward, 
along the same side of the hill, we find enumerated 
the Anguratorium and Area Palatina. Then follows 
the temple of Jupiter Victor, which we must not 
confound, as Becker does (JTam^. p. 100, cf. p. 422, 
note 847; see Preller, Regionen^ p. 186), with that 
of Jupiter Stator, since the latter, according to the 
NotitiOj lay rather more northwards in the 4th 
Begio, and probably on or near the Summa Sacra 
Via. That of Jupiter Victor, then, must have lain 
to the £. of the palace, and, as there is but a short 
space left on this side of the hill, it is probable that 
the Domus Dionis must be placed at least at its 
extreme NE. angle, if not on the side facing the 
Caelian. The Curia Vetus, of course, lay more to 
the S., and perhaps towards the middle of the E. 
side of the Palatine. Its site near the temple (or 
statue) of Fortuna Bespiciens is confirmed by the 
Basis Capitolma, which mentions in the 10th Begio 
a " Vicus Curiarnm " near to another of Fortuna 
Bespiciens. (Grater, Inscr. ccl.) The fourth point 
mentioned by Tacitus — the Aedes Larum — lay on 
the Summa Sacra Via, and therefore at about the 
middle of the NE. side of the Palatine hilL ('< Aedem 
Larum in Summa Sacra Via," Mon, Ancyr. ; " Ancus 
Martins (habitavit) in Summa Sacra Via, ubi aedes 
Larum est,'' Solin. i. 24.) At this point the historian 
finishes his description of the pomoerium of Bomulus, 
and proceeds to say that the forum and Capitol 
were believed to have been added to the city not by 
that monarch but by Titus Tatius. Hence he is 
charged with leaving about a third of the pomoerium 
undefined ; and, in order to remedy this defect, 
Becker {de Mturis^ ^c. p. 14, Handb. p. 102), not 
without the sanction of other critics and editors, 
proposes to alter the punctuation of the passage, and 
to read " turn ad sacellum Laram foramque Bo- 
manum; et Capitolium non a Bomulo," &c. But in 
trath little is gained by this proceeding — only the 
short space from the arch of Titus to the N. point 
of the Palatine, whilst the remaining part of the 
line from thence to the Forum Boarium still remains 
nndescribed. But what is worse, even this little is 
gained at the expense of truth ; since, strictly speak- 
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ing, a line drawn from the Aedes Larum to the forum 
would include the temple of Vesta (S. Maria lAbti- 
ratrice), which, as we learn from Dionysius (ii. 65), 
lay outside the walls of Bomulus. Moreover, ac- 
cording to the emended punctuation, it might be 
doubtful whether Tacitus meant that the foram was 
included in the Bomulean city, or not; and it was 
apparently to obviate this objection that Becker 
proposed to insert hoc before et (hoc et Capitolium). 
But these are liberties which sober criticism can 
hardly allow with the text of such a writer. Tacitus 
was not speaking like a common topographer or 
regionary, who is obliged to identify with painful 
accuracy every step as he proceeds. It is more con- 
sistent with his sententious style that, having car- 
ried the line thus far^ he left his readers to complete 
it from the rough indication— -which at the same 
time conveyed an important historical fact— that 
the foram and Capitol, which skirted at some dis- 
tance the northera angle of the hill, were added by 
Tatius, and lay therefore outside the walls of Bo- 
mulus. His readers could not err. It was well 
known that the original Bome was square; and, 
having indicated the middle point in each of the 
sides, he might have been charged with dulness had 
he written, " turn ad sacellum Larum, inde ad forum 
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Bosriom.* Bonaen, however, has aasamed fVom the 
omiwifOii that the line of wall never proceeded be- 
food the Sacelliun Lanim, and that, indeed, it was 
not needed ; the remaining space being eofficiently 
ddended by a marsh or lake which surrounded 
it. {Betchr. vol. i. p. 138.) But, as the Sacellum 
Larom laj on high ground, on the top of the Velian 
ridge, this could not have been a reason for nut 
carrying the wall further; and even if there was 
% marsh lower down, we cannot but suppose, as 
Becker obeerves (de Mw. p. 14), that the pomoe- 
rinm must have been carried on to its termination. 
Indeed the Porta Romanula, one of the gates of the 
Bomnlean city, lay, as we shall presently see, on the 
NW. side, a little to the N. of the spot whence 
Tacitus ooounences his description; and if there was 
A gate there, k fortiori there was a wall. 

The line described by Tacitus is that of the fur- 
row, not of the actual wall ; but, in the case at least 
of a newly founded city, the wall must have very 
closely followed this line. The space between them 
— the wall being inside — waj the pomoerium, 
literally, "• behind the wall " (post moerum = mu- 
mm); and this space could not be ploughed or cul- 
tivated. The line of the furrow, or boundary of the 
pomoerium, was marked by stones or (^ppL The 
name pomoerium was also extended to another open 
space within the walls which was kept free from 
buildings. The matter is very clearly explained by 
Livy in the following passage: — " Pomoerium, verbi 
vim solum intuentes, postmoerium interpretantur 
esse. Est autem magis circa murum locus, quern 
in condendis urbibus olim Etrusci, qua murum duc- 
tnri essent, certis circa terminis inaugurato conse- 
crabant: ut neque interiore parte aedificia moenibus 
continuarentur, quae nunc vulgo etiam conjungunt; 
et extrinsecus puri aliquid ab humano cultu pateret 
soli. Hoc spatiura, quod neque habitari neque 
arari fas erat, non magis quod post murum esset, 
quam quod mums post id, pomoerium Romani ap- 
pellarunt: et in urbis incremento semper, quantum 
moenia processura erant, tautum termini hi conse- 
csrati proferebantur " (i. 44). Every city founded, 
like Rome, after the Etruscan manner, had a po- 
moerium. The rites observed in drawing the boun- 
dary line, called ** primigenius sulcus " (Paul. Diac. 
p. 236, Miilh), were as follows : the founder, dressed in 
Gabinian fiishion (cinctu Gabino), yoked to a plough, 
on an auspicious day, a bull and a cow, the former 
on the off side, the latter on the near side, and, pro- 
ceeding always to the left, drew the furrow marking 
the boundary of the pomoerium. There was a mys- 
tical meaning in the ceremony. The bull on the 
outside denoted that the males were to be dreadful 
to external enemies, whilst the cow inside typified 
the womeu who were to replenish the city with in- 
habitants. (Joann. Lydus, dSs Mem. iv. 50.) The 
furrow represented the ditch ; the clods thrown up, 
the wall; and persons followed the plough to throw 
inwards those clods which had fallen outwards. At 
the places left for the gates, the plough was lifted 
up and carried over the profane space. (Varr. L. L. 
V. § 143, MtiU.; Pint. Q.i2. 27, Roin, 11.) The 
whole process has been summed up in the following 
vigorous words of Cato : — " Qui urbem novam con- 
det,tauro et vacca aret; ubi araverit, murum faciat; 
ubi portam vult esse, aratrum sustollat et portet, 
et portam vocet." {ap. Isidor. xv. 2, 3.) 

The religious use of the pomoerium was to define 
the boundary of the auspicia urbana, or city au- 
spices. (Varr. I. c.) So Gellius, from the books of 
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the Ri>man augurs: ^ Pomoerium eat locus intra 
agrum effatum per totius urbis circuit um pone muros 
regionibus certis determinatus, qui focit finem 
urbani auspicii " (xiii. 14). From this passage it 
appears that the pomoerium itself stood within 
another district called the " ager effatus." This 
was also merely a religious, or augural, division of 
territory, and was of five kinds, viz. the ager Ro- 
manus, Gabinus, peregrinus, hosticus, and incertus, 
or the Roman, Gabinian, foreign, hostile, and doubtful 
territories. (Varr. v. § 33, Miill.) These agri or 
territories were called ** effati," because the augurs 
declared (effati sunt) after this manner the bounds 
of the celestial auguries taken beyond the pomoe- 
rium. (Id. vi. § 53, Miill.) Hence in this sense the 
Ager Romanus is merely a religious or augural 
division, and must not be confounded with the Ager 
Romanus in a pohtical sense, or the territory actually 
belonging to the Roman people. It was the territory 
declared by the augurs as that in which alone 
auguries might be taken respecting foreign and mili- 
tary afiairs ; and hence the reason why we find so many 
accounts of generals returning to Rome to take the 
auguries afresh. (Liv. viii. 30, x. 3, xxiii. 19, &c.) 
It is impossible to determine exactly how much 
space was left for the pomoerium between the fur- 
row and the wall. In the case of the Romulean 
city, however, it was probably not very extensive, 
as the nature of the ground, especially on the side 
of Mons Caelius, would not allow of any great 
divergence from the base of the hill. Besides, the 
boundaries already laid down on the N. side, as the 
Sacellum Larum and Aedes Vestae, show that the line 
ran very close under the Palatine. This question 
depends upon another, which there is no evidence to 
determine satisfactorily, namely, whether the wall 
crowned the summit of the hill or ran along its base. 
The former arrangement seems the more probable, 
both because it was the most natural and usual mode 
of fortification, and because we should otherwise in 
some parts hardly find room enough for the pomoerium. 
Besides, one at least of the gates of the Romulean 
city, as we shall see further on, was approached by 
steps, and must therefore have stood upon a height. 
There seems to be no good authority for Niebuhr's 
assumption (Hist. vol. i. p. 287, seq.) that the original 
city of Romulus was defended merely by the sides 
of the hill being escarped, and that the line of the 
pomoerium was a later enlargement to enclose a 
suburb which had sprung up round about its foot. 
It is surprising how Niebuhr, who had seen the 
ground, could imagine that there was room for such 
a suburb with a pomoerium. Besides, we are ex- 
pressly told by Tacitus (/. c.) that the line of the 
pomoerium which he describes was the beginning of 
building the city (initium condendi). Indeed Nie- 
buhr seems to have had some extraordinary ideas 
respecting the nature of the ground about the 
Palatine, when he describes the space between that 
hill and the Caelius, now occupied by the road 
called Via di S. GregoriOj as " a wide and con- 
venient plain!" (Hist. i. 390, cf. p. 391.) An 
obscure tradition is mentioned indeed by Greek 
writers, according to which there was a Roma 
Quadrata distinct from and older than the city of 
Romulus (irpo Sk ttjs fx€yd\7js ravrrjs 'PdfiTjSj ^v 
ticTKTi 'P<i)fxv\us irepl r^v ^avarvKov oiKiav iy 
6p€i na\aTi(p, rerpdrywvos iKrladri 'PdfiTi vaph 
*Pfij>/Aou ^ 'Pdfiovs naXaioTepov tovtwv^ Dion 
Cass. Fr. Vales. 3, 5, p. 10, St. ; cf. Tzetzes, ad 
Lycophr. v. 1 232). But, as Becker observes (Uandb. 
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p. 106), we should infer from these words that the 
Borne ^aded to was not on the Palatine, but on 
some other hill Plutarch, indeed, also alludes to 
the same tradition (Rom, 9), and describes Romulus 
as building this Roma Quadrata and afterwards en- 
larging it We also find some obscm-e hints to the 
same purpose in Latin authors. Thus Solinus : ^ Nam 
nt affirmat Varro, auctor diligentissimus, Romam 
condidit Romulus, Marte genitus et Rhea Silvia, vel 
ut nonnulli, Marte et Ilia, dictaque est primum 
Roma quadrata, quod ad aeqnihbrium foret posita. 
Ea incipit a silya, quae est in area Apollinis, et ad 
supercilium scalarum Caci habet terminum, ubi 
tugurium fuit Faustuli " (i. 2). Now we must not 
take the whole of this account to be Varro's, as 
Becker does. (Be Maris j ^c. p. 18, seq., Handb. 
p. 106.) All that belongs to Varro seems to be 
taken from a passage still extant respecting the 
parentage of Romulus (L. L. v. § 144, Miill.), and 
the words after " vel ut nonnulli," &c. belong to 
Solinus himself. Varro, therefore, is not, as Becker 
asserts, a witness to Rome having been called 
quadrata. The following passage in Festus, how- 
ever, manifestly alludes to another sense of Roma 
Quadrata, mimelj, as a certain hallowed place 
which every city built with Etruscan rites possessed, 
and in which were deposited such things as were 
considered of good omen in founding a city, and 
which are described by Ovid (Feu^t, iv. 821; cf. 
Plut Rom. 11): '^ Quadrata Roma in Palatio ante 
templum Apollinis dicitur, ubi reposita sunt quae 
sclent boni ommis gratia in urbe condenda adhiberi, 
quia saxo munitus est initio in speciem quadratam. 
Ejus loci Ennius meminit, cum ait : * et quis est 
erat Romae regnare quadratae ' ^ (p. 258, Mtill.). 
The place here described was, in fact, the mundus 
of the Romulean city. The words of Solinus, though 
we are ignorant of the exact position of the places 
which he mentions, seem to denote too large an area 
to be reconciled with the description of Festus. In 
confirmation of the latter, however, Becker (Handb, 
p. 107) adduces a fragment of the Capitolme plan 
(Bellori, Tab. xvi.), with the imperfect inscription 
REA APO (area Apollinis), and, on the space beside 
it, a plan of a square elevation with steps at two of 
its sides. This, he observes, exactly answers to the 
description of Festus, being a " locus saxo munitus 
in speciem quadratam;" and the area Apollinis was 
naturally before his temple. That Ihe whole of the 
Romulean city, however, was also called quadrata^ 
is evident, not only from a passage of Dionysius 
before cited, where he speaks of the temple of Vesta 
being outside of the Rome called Quadrata (5rt t^s 
rerpay^yov Ka\ovfi4pris *P(&fAris,^y iK€7pos 
ireix^ff^yi iicr6s iariv^ ii. 65), but also from the 
mutilated fragment of Ennius, quoted by Festus in 
the passage just cited. It is without sense as it 
stands, and Muller's emendation appears certain : — 

'^ Et qui se sperat Romae regnare quadratae," 

where the meaning is inapplicable to a mere mumdm^ 
and must be refeired to the entire city. 

GcUea of the Pcdatme city. — It was required that 
in a town built, like Rome, with Etruscan rites, 
there should be at least three gates and three 
temples, namely, to Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva 
(Serv. ad Aen. i. 422); and we learn from Pliny 
(iii. 9) that the city <k Romulus had, in fact, thi-ee 
if not four gates. In the time of Varro, three gates 
existed at Rome besides those of the Servian walls, 
aud two of these can be referred with certainty to 
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the Palatine city. " Praeterea intra muros video 
portas dici. In palatio Mucionis, a mugitu, quod 
ea pecus in bucita circum antiquom oppidum ex- 
igebant. Alteram Roraanulam ab Roma dictam, 
quae habet gradus in Nova Via ad Volupiae sacellum. 
Tertia est Janualis dicta ab Jano; et ideo ibi positnm 
Jani sigBum ; et jus institutum a Pompilio, ut 
scribit in Annalibus Piso, ut sit aperta semper, nisi 
quom helium sit nusquam." (L. L. v. §§ 164, 165, 
MiilL) The gate here called Mucio by Varro is the 
same as that called Mngio by other writers, by an 
ordinary interchange of c and ^, as in Cains f<nr 
Guus, Cermalus for Germalus, &c. Thus Varro him. 
self, as cited by Nonius (xii. 51. p. 531, M.) is made 
to call it Mugio. In Paulus Diaconus (p. 144, Miill.) 
we find the adjective form Mugionia, erroneously 
formed, however, from Mugius, the name of a man; 
and lastly, the form Mugonia in Solinus (L 24). 

The most important passage for determining the 
situation of this gate is Livy's description (i. 12) of 
the battle between the Sabines and Romans. The 
former occupy the Capitolme hill, the latter are ar- 
rayed in the valley beneath. The Romans mount 
to the attack, but are repulsed and driven back 
towards the ^' old gate " ("ad veterem portam") of the 
Palatium. Romulus, who is stationed on the high 
ground near it (the summit of the Velia), vows to 
erect on this spot a temple to Jupiter, under the 
name of ''Stator," if he arrest the flight of the 
Romans. At this time the Sabines had driven back 
the Romans to the extremity of what was after- 
wards the forum, and their leader Metius Curtius 
had even penetrated nearly to the gate of the Pala- 
tium. The Romans, however, rally; the Sabines 
are repulsed, and the combat is renewed in the 
valley between the two hills. Dionysius confimu 
the site of the gate by describing it as leading to 
the Palatium from the Summa Sacra Via; which 
street, as will be seen when we come to describe the 
topography of the later city, crossed the ridge of 
the Velia at this spot ('P<i>fiv\os fity 'OpOooaltp Att 
(Uphp iBpviraTo') nph rah KoXovfifvcus MvKJovun 
irvXais, ai (ptpowrtv eis rh TlaXdrioy 4k t^s U(ms 
6Sov, iL 50). The spot is further identified by a 
graphic passage in Ovid, where the citizen who 
serves as Cicerone to his book conducts it from the 
fora of the Caesars along the Sacra Via, and, having 
crossed the eastern extremity of the Forum Ro- 
manum, arrives at the temple of Vesta; then pro- 
ceeding onwards up the Sacra Via, first points out 
the former residence of Numa, and then, turning to 
the rightf indicates the gate ol the palace: — 

" Paruit et ducens, ' Haec sunt fora Caesaris, inquit; 
Haec est a sacris quae via nomen habet 
Hie locus est Vestae, qui Pallada servat et ignem; 

Hie fuit antiqui regia parva Numae.' 
Inde peteus dextram^ ' Porta est, ait, ista Palati: 
Hie Stator; hoc primum condita Roma loco 
est'" (rm*. in. 1. 27.) 

The site of the temple of Jupiter Stator here given 
is confirmed by other writers. Thus it is described 
by Livy (i. 41) as near the palace of Tarquinius 
Priscus, from Uie windows of which, overhanging 
the Nova Via, Tanaquil addi^ssed the people. Now, 
as will be shown in its proper place, the Nova Via 
ran for some distance parallel with the Sacra Via, 
and between it and the Palatine, and, at its highest 
point near this gate, was called " Summa," like the 
Sacra Via. Thus Solinus (i. 24): "Tarquinius 
Priscus ad Mugcmiam I'ortam supra Summam 
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Noyam Viam (habitavit)." The site of the tem- 
ple of Jupiter Stater near the Samma Sacra Via 
is snfficiently certain without adopting the proof 
adduced by Becker from the equestrian statue of 
Cloelia, the history of which he completely misunder- 
stands. The passage from Pliny (xxxiv. 13) which 
he quotes (note 1 56) relates to another and appa- 
rently a rival statue of Valeria, the daughter of 
Publicola, who disputed with Cloelia the honour of 
having swum the Tiber, and escaped from the cus- 
tody of Porsena. Indeed, the two rival legends seem 
to have created some confusion among the ancients 
themselves ; and it was a disputed point in the 
time of Plutarch whether the existing statue was 
that of Cloeha or Valeria. (Pop/. 19.) Becker 
confounds these two statues, and asserts (note 1 55) 
that Phny, as well as Dionysius, speaks of the 
statue of Cloelia as no longer existing in his time. 
But Pliny, on the contrary, in the very chapter 
quoted, mentions it as still in being : " Cloeliae 
etiam statua est eqnestris." It was the statue of 
Valeria that had disappeared, if indeed it had 
ever existed except in the account of Aunius 
Fetialis. Pliny, therefore, must share the cas- 
tigation bestowed by Becker on Plutarch and 
Servius for their careless topography ; whose 
assertion as to tlie existence of the statue in their 
time he will not believe, though the latter says 
be had seen it with his own eyes {ad Aen. viii. 
646). The only ground which Becker has for so 
peremptorily conti-adicting th^e three respectable 
Authorities is a passage in Dionysius (v. 35) ; who, 
however, only says that when he was at Rome the 
statue no longer stood in its place (jaimiy ^/icis 
Iklv ovK In KuyAvTiv itpofi€v), and that on inquiry 
he was told that it had been destroyed (fifpcofiffdrji) 
in a fire that had raged among tiie surrounding 
houses. But Dionysius may have been misinformed ; 
or perhaps ^(paviadti is to be taken in its hteral 
sense, and the statue was only removed for a while 
out of sight. We may assume, therefore, that it had 
been restored to its original position in the period 
which elapsed between Dionysius and PUny, and 
that it continued to adorn the Summa Sacra Via for 
some centuries after the time of the former writer. 

The preceding passages abundantly establish the 
site of the Porta Mugiouis at that spot of the Pala- 
tine which faces the Summa Sacra Via, or present 
arch of Titus; nor does it seem necessary, by way 
of further proof, to resort to the far-fetched argument 
adduced by Becker from the nature of the ground 
(^Handb. p. 113), namely, that this is the only spot 
on the NE. face of the hill which offers a natural 
ascent, by the road {Via Folveriera) leading up to 
the Convent of S. Bonaventura, That road, indeed, 
has all the appearance of being an artificial rather 
than a natural ascent, and may have been made 
centuries after the time of Romulus. Unfortunately, 
too, for Becker's round assertion on this subject 
{Handb. p. 109), that we must ab initio embrace as 
an incontrovertible principle that gates are to be 
sought only where the hill offers natural ascents, we 
find that the only other known gate, the Porta Ro- 
manula, was, on his own showing, accessible only by 
means of steps. For the situation of this gate Varro 
is again our principal authority. We have seen in 
the passage before quoted from that author that it 
opened into the Nova Via, near the Sacellum Vo- 
lupiae, by means of steps. Varro again alludes to it 
in the following passage: *'Hoc sacrificium (to 
Acca Larentia) fit in Velubix), qua in Novam Viam 
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exitur, nt aiunt quidam, ad sepulcrum Accae, ut 
quod ibl prope faciunt Diis Manibus Servilibus sacer- 
dotes; qui uterque locus extra urbem antiquum fuit 
non longe a Porta Romanula, de qua in priore libro 
dixi." {L. L, vi. § 24, MUll.) The site of the 
Sacellum Volupiae cannot be determined; but the 
Velabrum is one of the most certain spots in Roman 
topography, and is still indicated by the church 
which bears its name, S. Giorgio in Velabro. We 
leani from both these passages of Varro — for Sea- 
liger's emendation of Nova Via for Novalia in the 
former is incontestable — the exact site of the Porta 
Romanula ; for as the sacrifice alluded to was per- 
formed in the Velabrum near the spot where the 
Nova Via entered it, and as the P. Romanula was not 
far from this place, it follows that it must have been 
at the lower end of the street or in the injima Nova 
Via, Varro's account is confirmed by Festus (p. 
262, Miill.), who, however, calls the gate Romana 
instead oi Romantda: " Sed porta Romana instituta 
est a Romulo infimo clivo Victoriae, qui locus gra- 
dibus in quadram formatns est : appellata autem 
Romana a Sabinis praecipue, quod ea proximus adi- 
tus erat Romam." Here the same steps are alluded 
to that are mentioned by Varro. The Clivus Vic- 
toriae was that part of the NW. declivity of the 
Palatine which overhung the Nova Via. It was so 
named either from a temple of Victory seated on the 
top of the hill (" in aedem Victoriae, quae est in Pa- 
latio, pertulere deam," Liv. xxix. 14), or more pro- 
bably — as this temple was not dedicated by L. Po- 
sttunius till b. c. 295 — from an ancient grove, sacred 
to Victory, on this side of the Palatine, near the 
Lupercal (Dionys. i. 32), the tradition of which, 
though the grove itself had long disappeared, pro- 
bably led to the temple being founded there. 

The Romulean city must undoubtedly have had 
at least a third gate, both from the testimony of 
Pliny and because it cannot be supposed that its re- 
maming two sides were without an exit; but there 
is no authority to decide where it lay. Becker thinks 
that it was seated at the southernmost point of the hill ; 
but this, though probable enough, is nothing more than 
a conjecture. The Porta Janualis, the third gate men- 
tioned by Varro, was most probably as old as the time 
of Romulus, though it certainly never belonged to the 
Palatine city. Its situation and true nature will be 
discussed presently. We find, however, a gate called 
Ferentina mentioned by Plutarch {Rom. 20), who 
relates that Romulus, after the murder of Tatios, 
which was followed by visible signs of the divine 
anger, purified Rome and Laurentum by rites which 
still continued to be observed at that gate. We also 
find an account in Festus (p. 213) of a Porta Piacula- 
ris, which was so called " propter aliqua piacula 
quae ibidem fiebant ;" and some have assumed {v. 
Miiller, ad Fest. I c.) that these two gates were 
identical. It is well known that the Roman gates 
had sometimes two names ; and this seems especially 
probable in the case of those which had some reli- 
gious ceremony connected with them. Becker 
{Handb. p. 177) rejects, however, with something 
like indignation the idea that such a gate could 
have belonged to the Romulean city, and would there- 
fore either place it in the Lucus Ferentinae, or alter 
the text of Plutarch, his usual expedient. Alto- 
getlier, however, it does not seem quite so improbable 
that it may have been the third and missing gate of 
Romulus, since its name indicates its site near the 
S. extremity of the Palatine, just where we are m 
want of one. 
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IIL Progress op the Cmr till thb Time 
OP Servius TuLuua. 

We can only pretend to give a probable account 
of the prc^ess of the city under the first five kings. 
The statements on the subject in ancient authors are 
divergent, though the contradiction is often rather 
apparent than real. In the course of his reign Ro- 
mulus added to his original city on the Palatine, the 
Capitoline hill, then called Satumius, the Caelian, 
then called Querquetulanus, and the Aveutine. But 
we must distinguish the nature of these additions. 
Dionysius (IL 37) represents the Capitoline and 
Aventine as enclosed by Romulus with a strong for- 
tification consisting of a ditch and palisades, chiefly as 
a protection for herdsmen and their flocks, and not 
as surrounded with a wall, like the Palatine. Yet 
it is evident from the account of the attack by the 
Sabines on the Capitoline (Liv. i. 11) that it must 
have been regularly fortified, and have had a gate. 
Romulus had already marked it out as the arx or ci- 
tadel of his future city ; and when he had defeated the 
Caeninenses and slain their king, he carried thither 
and dedicated the first spolia opima at an oak-tree 
held sacred by the shepherds, but which now became 
the site of the temple of Jupiter Feretrius (lb. c. 10). 
When Livy tells us that this was the first temple 
consecrated at Rome, he probably means with the 
exception of those which were usually erected at the 
foundation of every city. That the Capitoline was 
a much more important hill in the time of Romulus 
than the Aventine and Caelian is also shown by the 
fact of his opening upon it the asylum for slaves and 
fugitives, in order to increase the population of his 
city. This asylum was situated somewhere in the 
hollow between the two eminences of the Capitoline, 
and the site retained till a late period the name of 
" Inter duos lucos" (lb. c. 10; Dionys. ii. 15; Strab. 
V. 230: Plut. Rom. 9; Ov. Fast. iii. 431, &c.). 

The Capitoline hill, or Mons Satumius, appears 
then to have been a real addition to the Romcdean 
city ; but the Aventine seems to have remained 
down to the time of Ancus Martins a mere rudely 
fortified enclosure for the protection of the shepherds. 
Various etymologies, all perhaps equally unsatis- 
factory, have been invented for the name of Aven- 
tinus. One legend derived it from an Alban king 
80 called, who was buried on the hill (Liv. i. 3; 
Varr. L. L, v. § 43, Mull.; Paul. Diac. p. 19, MUll.), 
another from a descendant of Hercules, mentioned 
by Virgil (Jets. vii. 656). Sei-vius in bis conunen- 
tary on this passage makes Aventinus a king of the 
Aborigines, but adds from Varro that the Aventine 
was assigned by Romulus to the Sabines, who named 
it after the Avens, one of their rivers. This account 
Is not found in the remains which we possess of 
Varro, who, however (I. c), adds a few more ety- 
mologies to that already given. One of them, taken 
from Naevius, derives the name of the hill from the 
birds (aves) that resorted thither from the Tiber, to 
which Virgil also seems to allude (^Aen. viii. 233). 
Varro himself thinks that it was so called "ab 
adventu," because, being formerly separated from the 
other hills by a marsh or lake, it was necessary to 
go to it in boats : whilst others derived the name 
''ab advent u hominum," because, having upon it 
a temple of Diana common to all the Latin people, 
it was a place of great resort. But these various 
etymologies only prove that nothing certain was 
known. 

The preponderance of authority tends to show that 
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the Caelian hill was also colonised in the time of 
Romulus. Caelius Vibennus, or Caeles Vibenna, an 
Etruscan general who came to the assistance of Ro- 
mulus against Tatius and the Sabines, had this hill 
assigned to him and settled upon it with his army; 
whence it derived its name of " Caelius,** it having 
been previously called Querquetulanus from its woods 
of oak. (Varr. L, L. v. § 46, Miill.; Dionys. ii. 36; 
Paul. Diac. p. 44, Mtill.) The traditions respecting 
the incorporation of this hill are, however, very va- 
rious. Sume authors relate tliat it was addeid bj 
TulluB Hostilius (Liv. i. 30; Eutrop. i. 4; Aur. 
VicL Vir. III. 4), others by Ancus Martins (Cic 
Rep. ii. 18 ; Strab. v. p. 234) ; whilst some, again, 
place the arrival of Caeles as low down as the reign 
of Tarquinius Priscus. (Tac. Ann. iv. 65 ; Festus, 
p. 355, Miill.) The last account probably arose 
from some confusion between the arrival of the Tus- 
cans under Romulus, and a subsequent one under 
the Tuscan king Tarquinius. But the sacred books 
relating to the Argive chapels established by Numa 
mention the hill under the name of Caelius (Varr. 
ib. § 47), and it therefore seems probable that the 
arrival of Vibenna must be placed under Romulus. 
This Tuscan settlement appears, however, not to have 
been permanent. After the death of their leader a 
portion of his followers incurred the suspicion of the 
Romans, and were removed from the hill to a less 
defensible position on the plain, apparently between 
the Palatine and Capitoline, where they founded the 
Vicus Tuscus; wliilst the remainder were transferred 
to the adjoining hill called Caeliolus (Varr. ib, § 
46). Whence aJso Propertius : — 

** Et tu, Roma, meis tribuisti praemia Tuscis 
Unde hodie vicus nomina Tuscus habet; 
Tempore quo sociis venit Lycomedius armis, 
Atque Sabma feri contudit anna Tati." — 

(iv. 2. 49.) 

Here the Tuscan general is named Lycomedius, 
which seems to be derived from Lucumo, the namo 
given to him by Dionysius (ii. 42, 43), and which 
was probably only an appellative for an Etruscan 
prince. The hill having been vacated by this re- 
moval of the Tuscans, was again colonised under a 
subsequent king, which in some degree reconciles the 
conflicting accounts : but all we shall say further 
about it at present is, that in the reign of Tiberius 
an attempt was made to change its name again, and 
to call it Mons Augustus, either because Tiberius 
had laid out a great deal of money there in repairing 
the damage occasioned by a fire, or from a decree of 
the senate, which appointed that name to be used 
because a statue of Tiberius had been saved from the 
flames. (Tac. Ann. iv. 64; SueL Tib. 48.) But 
this name never came into common use. 

Legend of Tarpeia. — Porta Janualis and Temple 
ofJanui. — The story of Tarpeia involves two or three 
points of topographical interest. It shows that the 
Capitoline hill was regularly fortified, and had a gate. 
The deed of Tarpeia, whether treacherous or patri- 
otic, for there are two versions of her history, occa- 
sioned a change in the name of the hill. It had 
previously been called Mons Satumius, from Saturn, 
to whom it was sacred (Festp. 322); and there 
was a tradition that some Eleans, who had obtained 
their dismissal from the army of Hercules on his 
return from his western expedition, had been attracted 
to settle upon it by the resemblance of its name to 
that of Yip6vios^ a mountam of their own country. 
(Dionys. i. 34 . ) After the foundation of the Capitol 
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its appenation, as we shall hare occasion to relate atioo, bnt also that it was the very gate which 

further on, was again altered to that which it Tarpeia betrayed to the Sabines. The passage fixes 

ever afterwards continued to bear ; yet one part its site so accurately, and consequently also that of 

of the Bouthern portion of the hill still retained the temple of Janus, — an important point in Roman 

the name of Rupes Tarpeia, from the vestal hav- topography, — that it is necessary to quote it at 

tng been buried on it (Varr. L.L. v. § 41, Miill.) length : — 

IMonysius (ii. 40) adopted the account of Piso, who « p^esserat ora deus. Tunc sic ego nostra resolve, 
attributed the death of Tarpeia to a patnotic at- yoce mea voces eliciente dei: 

tempt to deceive the Sabines, m preference to that of q^^^ ^^ ^j^^ j^^j ^^ ^^^ ^^^^^^ j^ 
Fabius which brands her with disloyalty. The jj^ ^ templa /oris juncta duobus habes t 

latter,however, seems to have obtained most currency u,^ ^^^ mulcens propexam ad pectora barbam 
among the Romans ; and Propertius even derives the p^^j^^^ ^^y^ ^^^^i^ ^^ f;^ 

name of the hill from her father, Tarpems, who com- u^ue levis custos, armillis capU Sabinis, 
manded the Roman garrison,--" A duce Tarpeio mens ^^ ^^^^ Tatium duxerit arcis iter. 

«t cognomen adeptus (v. 4. 93) -whilst he brands j^ ^^^^ „^ ^^ descendUia, inquU, 

the tomb of the vesta^ with infamy. (« Tarpeiae ^^^ ;„ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^-^ ^^^ 

tnrpe sepulcrum,' v. 4. 1). The obscure legend of the ^^j^^ contigerat partam, Satumia cujus 
Porta Pandana, which existed somewhere on the fempserat oppositas insidiosa seras. 

Capitol m the tinie of Varro (L.L. v. § 42), is also Cum t^to veritus committere numine pugnam 
connected with the story of Tarpeia ; and Tatius is j ^^^ ^^^^- ^^^^^ ^^^j3 

BBid to have stipulat^, m the trea y which he made q jj^^^^ ^^^^^^^ ^^1^ 

with Romulus, that this gate should always be left g^^ ^^ re^ntinas^aculatus aquas, 

open. (Fest. p. .363, and Paul. Diac.p 220, Mull ) ^^^^ ^amen cSTlidis sub^eci sulphura venis, 
According to an incredible account in Solmus (i. 13), ciauderet ut Tatio fervidus humor iter. 

it was a gate of the old Saturnian city, and was on- ^ujus ut utUitas pulsis percepta Sabinis, 
ginally called Porte Saturnia; nor is the version i^efuerat, tuto reddita forma loco est 

of Polyaenus more sniisf^ctoi^ (Stratj. vni. 85), ^^„ mihiposita est, parvo conjuncta saceUo, 
who refers the stj,ry of the Porta Pandana to the jj^^ ^^^^^ ^^^ ^^^ J^^ ^^^^.^ ^^i^,, 
treaty with the Gauls, by which the Romans en- (Fast i 255 sea.'i 

gaged always to leave one gate open, but, in order ^ ' * * ^*^ 

to evade the consequences, built it in an inaccessible We see from these lines, that the gate attacked 

place. by the Sabines lay at the bottom of a path leading 

After peace had been concluded between Romulus down from the Capitoline, which path still existed 

and Tatius, they possessed two distinct but united in the time of Ovid, and was situated between the 

cities,— the former reigning on the Palatine, the forum of Caesar and the Forum Romanum. The 

latter on the Capitoline, and dwelling on the spot gate was consequently at the bottom of the NE. 

where the temple of Juno Monete afterwards stood slope of the Capitoline hill, a little to the N. of 

(Plut. Rom. 2; Sol. i. 21.) When Tacitus says, the present arch of Septimius Severus. We also 

in the passage before cited, that Tatius added the learn that a small temple or sacellum was dedicated 

Capitoline to the city, we are perhaps therefore to to Janus at this spot. Whether the ancient gate 

understand that he built upon it and made it habit - was incorporated in this temple, or whether it was 

able, whilst previously it had been only a sort of pulled down, or whether the temple was erected by 

military outpost. The valley between the two hills the side of the gate, cannot be determined; but at 

formed a kind of neutral ground, and served as a all events ite former existence was commemorated by 

common market-place. The gate called Janualis, the title of Porte Janualis. It is no objection to 

mentioned by Varro in the passage cited from him Ovid's account, as far as the topographical question is 

when treating of the Romulean gates, seems undoubt- concerned, that it differs from the one usually re- 

edly to have belonged to the Sabine town. Niebuhr, ceived, which represents the Sabines as successful 

who is followed by Bunsen (Beschr. vol. i. p. 145), through the treachery of Tarpeia, and not as repulsed 

is of opinion (^Hist. i. 292) that it was built by tlie through the intervention of Janus. He seems to 

two cities as a barrier of their common liberties ; have combined two different legends ; but all that 

that it was open in time of war in order that sue- we are here concerned for is his accurate description 

cour might pass from one to the other, and shut of the site of the temple, and consequently of the 

daring peace, either to prevent the quarrels which gate. 

might arise from unrestricted intercourse, or as a Ite site is further confirmed by Procopius (J?. G, 

token that the cities, though united, were distinct, i. 25. p. 122, Dind.), who mentions it as situated a 

Becker, on the other hand, denies that it ever was a little beyond the statues of the three Fates, as will 

gate at all, mdnteining that it only got that name appear in the second part of this article. The 

oatachresticaHyy from the temple which it subse- temple was dedicated by the peace-loving Numa, 

quently formed being called " Porte Belli" (pp. 118, who made the opening and shutting of it the sign of 

119, and note 167). But there seems to be ample war and peace. (Liv. i. 19.) Niebuhr, therefore, 

evidence that it was originally a gate. Varro, in Uie besides assigning an inadmissible and even absurd 

passage cited, evidently considered it as such ; and meaning to this custom, has forestelled ite date, 

it is also mentioned by Macrobius as a real gate, when he mentions it as coming into use at the union 

though the situation which he assigns to it will of the two independent cities, 
hardly be allowed even by those who give the great- After writing what precedes, the compiler of this 

est extention to the walls of the Romulean city article met with an essay by Dr. Th. Mommsen, 

(** dun hello Sabino — Romani portam, quae sub ra- published in the AnnaK delV Institute for the year 

dicihus collis Viminalis erat, quae postea ex eventu 1844 (vol. xvi.), and entitled De Comitio Romano, 

Janualis vocate est, claudere festinarent," Sat. i. in which that writer (p. 306, seq.) considers that 

9). We may learn from Ovid, not onUr its real situ- he has irrefragably established that the temple of 

12 
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Janus wa« not sitnated in the place here assigned to 
it, but in the Forum Olitorium outside the Porta 
Carmentalis. As the opinion of so distinguished a 
scholar as Mommsen is entitled to great attention, 
we shall here briefly review his arguments. They 
may be stated as follows. That the temple of Janus 
was in the Forum Olitorium may be shown from Ta- 
citus: " Et Jano templum, quod apud Forum Olito- 
rium C. Duilius struxerat (dedicavit Tiberius) " 
(^Ann. iL 49); and also from Festus: " Religioni est 
quibusdam porta Carmentali egredi et in aede Jani, 
quae est extra eam, senatum haberi, quod ea egressi 
sex et trecenti Fabii apud Cremeram omnes interfecti 
sunt, cum in aede Jani S. C. factum esset, ut proficis- 
cerentur" (p. 285, Mttll.). But this temple was un- 
doubtedly the same as the famous one founded by 
Numa, and Duilius could only have restored^ not 
buUt it ; since it can be shown that there was only 
one Temple of Janus at Rome before the time of 
Domitian. Thus Ovid (as may be seen in the pas- 
sage before quoted) asks Janus, — 

*^ Cum tot sint Jani cur stas sacratns, in tino, 
Hie ubi juncta foris templa duobus habes ? " 

The same thing appears from the following passage 
of Martial (x. 28. 2), which shows that, before Do- 
mitian erected the Janus Quadrifrons in the Forum 
Tiansitorium, the god had only one Uttie temple: — 

** Pervius exiguos habitabas ante Penates 
Plurima qua medium Boma terebat iter.*' 

The same situation of this only temple is also 
testified by Servius (ad Aen. vii. 607): " Sacrarium 
(Jani) Numa Pompilius fecerat — Quod Numa in- 
stituerat, translatum est ad Forum Transitorium." 
And again ** Sacrarium hoc Numa Pompilius fecerat 
circa imum Argiletum juxta theatrum Marcelli.** 
Thus the situation of the sole temple of Janus is 
proved by tiie preponderance of the best authority, 
and does not rest on mere conjecture. 

In these remarks of Mommsen's we miss that ac- 
curacy of interpretation which is so necessary in 
treating questions of this description. The word 
" struxerat,'* used by Tacitus, denotes the erection 
of a new building, and cannot be applied to the 
mere restoration oif an ancient one. Nor, had there 
been no other temple of Janus, would it have been 
necessary to designate the precise situation of this 
by the words *' apud Forum Olitorium." Again, the 
words of Ovid refer, not to one temple, but to one 
Janus, which, however, as we have seen, was con- 
verted into a sort of small temple. *^ When there 
are so many Jani, why is your image consecrated 
only in one ? " This, then, was not a temple in the 
larger sense of the word ; that is, a building of such 
a size as to be fit for assemblies o f the senate, but 
merely the little sacellum described by Ovid. Let 
us hear Monnmsen's own description of it, drawn from 
this passage, and from that of Martial just quoted: 
" Fuit enim Jani aedes (quodluculentissime apparet 
ex Ovidii verbis supra laudatis) non nisi Janus ali- 
quis, sive bifrons sive quadrifrons, Dei statua omatus, 
Ea, quam Numa fecit, fornix erat pervius ad portam 
Carmentalem applicatus, quo transibant omnes qui 
a Campo Martio Foroque Olitorio venientes Boarium 
Bomanumve petebant " (p. 307). But - overlooking 
the point how the building of Numa could have been 
attached to a gate erected in the time of Servius — 
how is it posnble to conceive that, as Mommsen in- 
fers from the words of Festus, the senate could have 
been assembled in a little place of this description. 
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the common thoroughfare of th6 Romans? Besides, 
we have the express testimony of Livy, that the 
Senatus Consultum, sanctioning the departure of 
the Fabii, was made in the usual place for the 
meetings of the senate, — ^the Cnria Hostilia. ** C<m- 
sul e Curia egressus, c<miitante Fabiomm agmine, 
qni in vestibulo curiae, senatus consultum exspec- 
tantes, steterant, domum rediit** (ii. 48). Livy is 
certainly a better witness on such a point than Festus ; 
whose account, therefore, is overthrown, not only by 
its inherent improbabili^, but also by the weight ci 
superior authority. All that we can infer from his 
words is, that the temple of Janus, outside the Porta 
Carmentalis, was sufficientiy large to hold an as- 
sembly of the senate ; but this circumstance itself is 
sufficient proof that it could not have been the origi- 
nal little temple, or sacellum, of Numa. There are 
other objections to the account of Festus. It was 
not ominous, as he says, to go out at the Carmental 
gate, but to go out through the right arch of the 
gate (" infelici via dextro Jano portae Carmentalis 
profecti, ad Cremeram flumen perveniunt," lb. c. 49). 
If the whole gate had been accursed, how could a 
sacred procession like that of the virgins from the 
temple of Apollo to that of Juno Regina, described 
by Livy (xxvii. 37), have passed through it ? Nor 
can it be told whether the relative ea refers to the 
Porta Carmentalis, as sense, or to aedes Jani, as 
grammar, requires. Further, it would be contrary 
to the usual custom, as Becker correctly remarks 
(Handbuch^ p. 139, note), for the senate to assemble 
outside of the gates to deliberate on a domestic 
matter of this nature. Then, with reference to 
Ovid's description, he could not have mentioned 
the sacellum of Janus as adjoining two fora, had it 
stood where Mommsen places it, where it would have 
been separated from the Forum Romanum by the 
whole length of the Vicus Jugarius. Besides, it is 
plain from the passage of the Fasti before quoted 
that the original temple stood at the foot of a clivus, 
or descent from the Capitoline. Yet Mommsen puts 
it at the very top of the hill over the Carmental 
gate (" in ipso monte," p. 310, vide his plan at the end 
of the volume), where the hill is most abrupt, and 
where there could not possibly have been any clivus, 
and the Porta Janualis at the bottom. We should 
remark, too, that the reading, " arduus in valles el 
fora clivus erat," is not a mere conjecture of Becker, 
as Mommsen seems to think (p. 810), but the com* 
mon reading; and that to substitute "|ier fora " in- 
stead would make evident nonsense. Nor in that case 
do we see how the temple could have been '* apud 
Forum Olitorium," as Tacitus says, even if apud only 
means near^ not at : and still less how it could have 
adjoined the theatre of Marcellus ("juxta thea- 
trum Marcelli "), as indicated by Servius. What haa 
been said will also be sufficient to refute the last 
named commentator in stating this to be the ordinal 
temple. He has evidently confounded the two. 

We can therefore only agree in part with the 
somewhat severe censure which Mommsen has pro- 
nounced on Becker on this occasion. "At quod 
somniavit de aede Jani sine simulacro (p. 259), 
quod Festum, quod Servium gravissimi erroris in- 
cusavit (p. 139, n. 254, seq.), id vix condono 
homini philologo " (p. 307). It appears, we trust, 
pretty plainly, that Festus and Servius must have 
been in error; but we cannot admit a temple with- 
out an image. The explanation we have already 
given, that Ovid is alluding to a Janus, not to a 
proper temple, may obviate the difficulty. But we 
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see no reason why Janns, a very ancient Latin 
divinity, and to whom the Mons Janicolus appears 
to have been sacred before the building of Rome, 
should not have been honoured with a regular temple 
besides the little affair which was the index of peace 
and war. As the question, however, is connected 
with the situation of the Argiletmn and Forum 
Caesaris, we shall have occasion to revert to it, and 
have mentioned it here only because the legend of 
Tarpeia, and consequent building of the temple, are 
closely connected with the history of the city. 

Romulus, after his mysterious disappearance, was 
deified under the name of Quiriuus, and his suc- 
cessor, Numa» erected a temple to the new God on 
the QuirinaL (Dionys. ii. 63 ; Ov. F€ut. ii. 509). 
This hill, which was previously named Agonus 
(Fest. p. i254; Dionys. ii. 37), appears in the time 
of Numa to have been divided into four distinct 
eminences, each named after some deity, namely, 
Quirinalis, Salutaris, Mucialis, and Latiaris (Varr. 
L.L. V. § 51, Miill.); but from what deity the 
name of Mucialis was derived remains inexplicable. 
The name of Quirinalis, which, however, some derive 
from the Quirites, who had come with Tatius from 
Cures, and settled on the hill (Varr. and Fest. U, cc.), 
ultimately swallowed up the other three. The 
temple of Quirinns probably stood near the pre- 
sent church of S, Andrea del Noviziato. This 
question, however, as well as that concerning the 
sites of the other three temples, will recur when 
treating of the topography of the city. Numa, 
who was himself a Sabine, also founded a capitol 
(Hieron. i. p. 298), subsequently called, by way 
of distinction, " vetus Gapitolinm," on the Qui- 
rinal, which hill had been chiefly colonised by his 
countrymen. Of course the name of" Capitolium " 
could not have been applied to it till after the found- 
ation of the Roman Capitol, and originally it was 
the arx of the city, containing the three usual temples 
of Jupiter, Juno, and Minerva. (Varr. LJL. v. § 
158, Miill.) This ancient temple of Jupiter is al- 
luded to by Martial (v. 22. 4), and probably stood 
on the southern part of the Quirinal on the present 
height of Magnanapoli. 

TuUus Hostilius is said to have added the Caelian 
hill to the city after the destruction of Alba Longa, 
when the population of Rome was doubled by the in- 
habitants of Alba being transferred thither ; and in 
order to render the Caelian still more thickly inha- 
bited Tullus chose it for his own residence. (Liv. i. 
30 ; Eutrop. i. 4; Victor, Vir. III. 4.) The two 
accounts of the incorporation of this hill by Romulus 
and Tullus contain, as we have before remarked, 
nothing contradictory ; otherwise, Dionysius Hali- 
camassensis would hardly have committed himself 
by adopting them both (ii. 36, 50, iii. 1). The 
first Tuscan settlement had been transferred to 
another place. But when Cicero (die i2ep. ii. 18) 
and Strabo (v. p. 234) state that the Caelian was 
added to the city by Ancus Martins, this is a real 
divergence for which we cannot account ; as the hill 
could hardly have been incorporated by Tullus and 
again by Ancus. 

Ancus is also said, by the two authorities just 
quoted, to have added the Aventine; and there is no 
improbability in this, for Romulus never made it a 
proper part of his city, and we learn from Plutarch 
(^N^um. 15) that it was uninhabited in the time of 
Numa. We must remember that the earlier en- 
closures were made rather to assert a future claim 
to the ground when the number of citizens was in- 
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creased, than that they were absolutely wanted at 
the time of making them (" Crescebat interim urbs, 
munitionibus alia atque alia appetendo loca ; quum 
in spem magb futurae multitudinis, quam ad id 
quod tum hominum erat, munirent," Liv. i. 8). The 
account of Ancus having added the Aventine is con- 
firmed by Dionysius (iii. 43) and by Livy (i. 33), 
who state that it was assigned to the citizens of the 
conquered Politorium. Yet the history of the Aven- 
tine is more mysterious than that of any other of the 
Roman hills. At the end of the third century of 
the city we find it, as an ager publicus^ taken pos- 
session of by the patricians, and then, after a hard 
contest, parcelled out among the plebeians by a Lex 
Icilia (Dionys. x. 31, 32; cf. Liv. iii. 31, 32), by 
whom it was afterwards principally inhabited. It 
remained excluded from the pomoerium down to the 
time of Claudius, though the most learned Romans 
were ignorant of the reason. After some further 
victories over the Latins, Ancus brought many 
thousands more of them to Rome ; yet we can 
hardly understand Livy's account {t c.) that he 
located them in the Vallis Murcia; not only because 
that spot seems too limited to hold so large a 
number, but also because the Circus Maximus seems 
already to have been designed, and even perhaps 
begun, at that spot (Dionys. iii. 68.) At all 
events they could not have remained there for any 
length of time, since Livy himself mentions that 
the circus was laid out by Tarquinius Priscus 
(i. 35). The fortifying of the Janiculum on the 
right bank of the Tiber, the building of the Sublician 
bridge to connect it with Rome, and the foundation 
of the port of Ostia at the mouth of the river, are 
also ascribed to Ancus Martins, as well as the forti- 
fication called the Fossa Quiritium. (Liv. i. 33 ; 
Dionys. 44, 45 ; Victor, Vir. lU. 5; Flor. i. 4.) 

The circuit of Rome, then, at the time of the ac- 
cession of Tarquinius Priscus, appears to have em- 
braced the Quirinal, Capitoline, Palatine, Aventine, 
and Caelian hills, and the Janiculum beyond the 
Tiber. The Viminal and Esqulliue are not men- 
tioned as having been included, but there can be no 
doubt that they were partially inhabited. Whether 
the'first named hills were surrounded with a common 
wall it is impossible to say ; but the fortifications, 
whatever their extent, seem to have been of a very 
rude and primitive description (j^ixo — mnoax^hui 
KotX i^vKa Tois ipyacrlais ttrra^ Dionys. iii. 67). 
Tarquinius does not appear to have made any addi- 
tions to the city, but he planned, and perhaps partly 
executed, what was of much more utility, a regular 
and connected wall to enclose the whole city. (Liv. 
i. 36, 38 ; Dionys. iii. 67.) Nay, according to Victor 
( Vir. III. 6), he actually completed this wall, and 
Servius only added the agger {lb. c. 7.) The reign 
of Tarquin was indeed a remarkable epoch in the 
architectural progress of the city. We must re- 
member that he was of Tuscan birth, and even of 
Greek descent ; and therefore it is natural to sup- 
po:5e that his knowledge of architecture and of the 
other arts of civilised life was far superior to that 
of the Romans and Latins ; and hence the improve- 
ments which he introduced at Rome. It is satisfac- 
tory to discover and point out undesigned coinci- 
dences of this description, which greatly add to the 
credibility of the narratives of ancient writers, since 
there is too much disposition at the present day to 
regard them as the inventors or propagators of mere 
baseless fables. Tarquin also constructed those 
wonderful sewers for draining the Velabrum and 
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foram which exist even to the present day ; he im- 
proved the Circus Mazimns, planned the temple of 
the Capitoline Jupiter, and erected the first por- 
ticoes and tabemae aronnd the formn (Liv. i. 35, 
38 ; Dionys. iii. 67—69 ; Tac. Hist. iii. 72) ; in 
short, he must be regarded as the founder of the sub- 
sequent architectural splendour of Rome. 

The additional space included by Servius TnUins 
in the line of wall which he completed is variously 
stated in different authors. Dionysius (iv. 13) and 
Strabo (v. p. 234) relate tliat he added the Viminal 
and Esquilme hills : Livy states that the hills which 
he added were the Quirinal and Viminal, and that he 
enlarged or improved the Esquiline (" auget Esqui- 
lias," i. 44) ; while Victor ( Vir. lU. 7) mentions that 
he added all three. It is possible that Livy means 
all that back or eastern portion of the Quirinal and 
Esquiline which run together into one common ridge, 
and which was fortified by the agger of Servius 
Tullius ; and in this way we may account for his 
expression of "auget Esquilias," which alludes to 
this extension of the hill, and the consequent amal- 
gamation of its previously separate tongues, the Op- 
pius and Cispius. Hence there is but Uttle real con- 
tradiction in these apparently divergent statements. 
Though the elder Tarquin may dispute with Servius 
the honour of having built the walls of Rome, yet 
the construction of the agger is unanimously ascribed 
to Servius, with the single exception of Pliny (iiL 
9), who attributes it to Tarquin the Proud. The 
custom, however, has prevailed of ascribing not only 
this, but the walls also, to Servius. A description 
of these walls and of their gates, and an inquiry into 
the circumference of the Servian city, will be found 
in the second part of this article; but there are two 
other points, in some degree connected with one 
another, which reqmre investigation here, namely, 
the Regiones of Servius and the Septimontium. 

Regwna of Servius. — Servius divided the city 
into ioxapoUtuxd districts or regions, which, however, 
were not commensurate with its extent. Their num- 
ber seems to have been connected with that of the 
city tribes ; but there are many particulars concerning 
them which cannot be expliuned. Our knowledge 
of them is chiefly derived from Varro (Z. L. § 45, 
seq., Miill.), from whom we learn that they were : 
L the Sutntrcma, the limits of which cannot be pre- 
cisely determined, but which embraced the Caelian 
hill, the valley of the Colosseum, and part of the Sacra 
Via, that western portion of the southern tongue of 
the Esquiline (Mons Oppius) known as the Carinae, 
the Ceroliensis, — which seems to have been the valley 
or part of the valley between the Esquiline and Cae- 
lian, — ^and the Subura, or valley north of the Oppius. 
II. The EsquUina or EsquUiae^ which comprehended 
the smaller or N. tongue of the Esquiline (Mons 
Cispius) and its eastern back or ridge, as far as the 
rampart or agger of Servius, and perhaps also the 
eastern back of the Oppius. III. The ColUna, so 
called from its embracing the Quirinal and Viminal 
hills, which, as we have before said, were called 
collesj in contradistinction to the other hills called 
numtes. The intervening valleys were, of course, 
included. IV. The Palatina or Palatium, embraced 
that hill with its two spurs or ofi&hoots, Velia and 
Germalus. 

When we compare these regions with the map of 
Rome we are immediately strack with some remark- 
able omissions. Thus, the Capitoline hill, with the 
valley to the E. (forum), and valley to the S. (Ve- 
labnun and Forum Boarium), together with the 
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Aventine, are entirely excluded. Various conjec- 
tures have been proposed to account for these omis- 
sions. Some have imagined that the Capitol was 
excluded because the division of Servius regarded 
only the plebeian tribes, and that the Capitol was 
inhabited solely by patricians. Becker {Handh. p. 
386) rightly rejects this hypothesis; but another, 
which he prefers to it, seems hardly better founded, 
namely, that the hill, as being the citadel, was oc- 
cupied with public buildings to the exclusion of all 
private ones, ot, at all events, as being common to 
all, could not be incorporated with any one region. 
But this would have been a better reason for the 
exclnsion of the Quirinal, which was at that time 
the proper capitol of the city ; nor does it seem to be 
a fact that private buildings were excluded from the 
Capitol. Various reasons have also been assigned for 
the exclnsion of the Aventine ; the principal of which 
are, the unfavourable auguries which had appeared 
upon it to Remus, and the circumstance of its con- 
taining a temple of Diana, which was common to all 
the Latin nation, and therefore prevented the hill 
from being made a portion of the city. 

But if we attentively read the account given by 
Varro of the Servian Regions (L. L. v. §§ 41 — 64, 
Miill.), we shall perceive that the division was entirely 
guided by the distribution of the Argive chapels, in- 
stituted probably by Numa ; though Varro does not ex- 
plain why they should have had thb mfluence. Thus, 
after giving an account of the Capitoline and Aven- 
tine, he proceeds to say (§ 45): **Reliqua urbis loca 
olim discreta, quom Axgeorum sacraria in septem et 
XX. partis uri)is sunt disposita. Argeos dictos pn- 
tant a principibus qui cum Hercule Ai^ivo venere 
Romam et in Saturnia subsederunt. E quis prima 
est scripta Regio Suburana, secunda Exquilina, 
tertia Collina, quarta Palatina." He then proceeds 
to enumerate the sacraria or chapels in each regio, 
mentioning six in each, or twenty-four in all, though 
he had called them twenty-seven in the passage just 
quoted. 

The obvious meaning of this passage is, that ''the 
other parts of the city were formerly separated (i. e. 
from the Capitoline and Aventine) at the time when 
the Argive chapels were distributed into twenty- 
seven parts of the city." It would hardly, perhaps, 
be necessary to state this, had not some eminent 
scholars put a different interpretation on the passage. 
Thus Bunsen {Beschreibvng der Stadt Rom^ vol. i. 
p. 147), whose general view oi the matter seems to be 
approved of by Becker (Handb. p. 127, note 183), 
takes Varro's meaning to be, that the remaining parts 
of the city did not originally form each a separate 
district, like the Capitol and Aventine, but were 
divided into smaller parts, with different names. 
This view has been already condemned by Miiller 
(jad loc.\ and indeed its improbability is striking ; 
but it requires a somewhat minute examination of 
the passage to show that it is altogether untenable. 
Livy also mentions these chapels as follows : "Multa 
alia sacrificia locaque sacris faciendis, quae Argeos 
pontifices vocant, dedicavit (Numa)." (i. 21.) Now 
Bunsen is of opinion that the statements of Livy 
and Varro are inconsistent, and that whilst the 
former under the name of Argei means places, the 
latter alludes to men. In conformity with this view 
he proceeds to construe the passage in Varro as fol- 
lows : "The name of Argives is derived from the 
chiefs who came with the Argive Hercules to Rome 
and settled in Saturnia. Of these parts of the city 
we find first described (viz. in the Sacris Argeorum) 
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the Snbaran Region, as second, &c.** (" Den Namen 
Argeer leitet man ab von den AnfUhrern die mit 
dem Argiver Hercules nach Rom kamen, and sich in 
Satomia niederliessen. Von diesen Stadtthellen 
findet sich zaerst yerzeichnet (nSmlich in den Sacris 
Argeomm) die Subaranische Region, als zweite, 
&c." {Beschr. i. 690,, cf. p. 148.) But to say 
that the name of Argives was derived from other 
Argives can hardly be what the author intended. 
Besides, the sense is disjointed ; for the relative qu(s 
(wrongly translated " of these parts of the city ") 
cannot be made to refer to an antecedent that is 
separated from it by a long sentence. As the text 
stands, qvts must necessarily refer to Argeos in the 
sentence immediately preceding. It might be thought 
that this sentence has been interpolated, since Varro 
called an Argive Argus, not Argitms. " Itaqne dici- 
mus'hicArgus' cumhominemdicimus; cumoppidum, 
Graecanice *hoc Argos,' cum Latine, * Argei.' (^L.L. 
ix. § 89, Miill.) We see from this passage that the more 
ancient Latin name for the town of Argos was Argei 
(masc. plttr.), and hence it might be inferred to be 
Livy*8 meaning that the chapels were called Argos 
or Argoses, not Argives. But Argei, in still more 
ancient Latin than that of Varro, was also the name 
for Argives as we find from a verse which he quotes 
from Ennius (vii. § 44): — 

" Libaque, fictores, Argeos et tutulatos ;" 

whence we are disposed to think that the name of 
Argives f however anomalous the usage may appear, 
was really appUed to these chapels, just as a modem 
Italian calls a church S. Pietro or S. Paolo, and 
that the meaning of Varro in the second sentence of 
the passage quoted, is : " It is thought that these 
Argei (i. e. the sacra7*ia so called) were named 
after the chiefs who came to Rome with the Argive 
Hercules ; " in which manner Varro would coincide 
with Livy in making these Argei places. How else, 
too, shall we explain Ovid {Fast. iii. 791) : — 

" Itur ad Argeos, qui sint sua pagina dicet ?" 

And in like manner Masurius Sabinus, quoted by 
Gellius (^N.A.x. 15): "Atque etiara cum (Fla- 
minica) it ad Argeos." A passage in Paulus Dia- 
conus throws a gleam of light upon the matter ; 
though, with more grammatical nicety than know- 
ledge of antiquity, he has adopted, apparently from 
the Greek, a neuter form unknown to any other 
writer : " Argea loca appellantur Romae, quod in 
his sepulti essent quidam Argivorum illustres viri," 
(p. 19, Miill.) Hence it appears that these chapels 
were the (reputed) burial places of these Argive 
heroes, and their masculine appellation thus gains 
still further probability. " E qufs," &c. would mean, 
therefore, that the different Servian Regions were 
marked off and named according to these chapels. 

We have already remarked that though Varro 
mentions 27 of these chapels, he enumerates only 
24. Hence Becker {Handb. p. 386), as well as 
Bunsen, are of opinion that the three odd ones 
were upon the Capitol. The only reason assigned 
for this conjecture is that the hill had three 
natural divisions — two heights with a depression 
between them. But if we have rightly explained 
Varro's meaning, it is impossible that the Capitol 
should have had any of these chapels. Bunsen, 
however, goes still further, and, connecting the 
chapels with the Argive men of straw which were 
annually precipitated into the Tiber, thinks that 
their number might have been 30, allotting the 
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remaining three to the ancient Capitol on the Qui- 
rinal, although Varro had ah*eady accounted for his 
osoal number of six in that district. (^Beschr, i. 
149.) However, it is not at all improbable that the 
tradition of the Argive mannikins was connected 
with that of the chapels, since it may be inferred 
from the context of the passage in Varro, explaining 
the line of Ennius before quoted, that they were in- 
stituted by Numa. Thus the preceding liue (§ 43), 
" mensas constituit idemque anciUa," refers to Ka- 
ma's institutions, who is again alluded to in § 45, 
"• eundem Pompilium ait fecisse flamines.'' In § 44 
Varro describes the custom regarding the men of 
straw as follows : " Argei ab Argis ; Argei fiunt e 
scirpeis, simulacra hominum xxiiii. ; ea quotannis de 
ponte sublicio a sacerdotibus publico deici solent in 
Tiberim." The origin of the custom is variously ex- 
plained; but the most probable account is that it 
was intended to commemorate the abolition by the 
Argives of human sacrifices once offered to Saturn, 
for which these men of straw were substituted. None 
of the MSS. of Varro, however, gives the number of 
27 or 30 ; though the latter was introduced into the 
text by Aldus from the account of Dionysius (i. 38). 
Hence it would perhaps be more in accordance with 
the principles of sound criticism to reduce the num- 
ber of chapels given by Varro (v. § 45) from 27 
to 24, instead of increasing them to 30 ; as thej 
would then not only correspond with the number of 
these Argive mannikins, but also with that of the 
chapels which Varro separately enumerates. 

Septimontium. — The Septinumtium seems also to be 
in some degree connected with these Argive chapels 
and the Servian divisions of the city. The word Septi- 
montium had two meanings ; it signified both the com- 
plex of seven hills on which Rome stood, and a festival 
(Septimontiale sacrum. Suet. Dom. 4) celebrated in 
commemoration of the traditions connected with them. 
Now it is remarkable that Antistius Labeo, quoted 
by Festus (p. 348, Miill.) in his account of the places 
where this festival was celebrated, omits all mention 
of the Capitoline and Aventine, just as they seem to 
have been left out of Numa's town and the regions of 
Servius subsequently formed according to it: "Sep- 
timontium, ut ait Antistius Labeo, hisce montibus 
feriae: Palatio, cui sacrificium quod fit, Palatuar 
dicitur. Veliae, cui item sacrificium Fagutali, Su- 
burae, Cermalo, Oppio Caelio monti, Cispio monti.*' 
There were Argive chapels at all these places, and 
hence a strong presumption that the festival of the 
Septimontium was founded by Numa, the author of 
most of the ancient Roman solemnities. That Labeo 
considered the places he enumerates to be hills is 
evident, not only as a direct inference from the term 
Septimontium itself, but also from his express words, 
" hisce montibus feriae," — " there are holidays on the 
hills here recited." Moreover, we know as a certainty 
that five of the places mentioned were hills, namely, 
the Palatinm, Velia, Oppius, Cispius, and Caelias, — 
a strong presumption that the others also were 
heights. Yet Niebuhr (Hist i. 389), Bunsen, 
(Beschr, i. 685), and Becker (^Handb. p. 124), 
assume that one or two of them were no hiUs at all. 
The places about which there can be any doubt are 
Fagutal and Germalus. Respecting Subura there can 
be no doubt at all ; it was certainly a valley. Now 
the Fagutal was a ridge of the Esquiline containing 
the Lucus Fagutalis. It was the residence of 
Tarquinius Superbus: "Esquiliis (habitavit) supra 
cliviim Pullium, ad Fagutalem lucum " (Solm. i. 
25). But if the grove was above the clivus it most 
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have been on a height. Servius had oocajned a 
residence not far frura it, over the CHvos Urbias 
(75.; Liv. l 48), and it was probably situated at or 
near the spot now occupied by the church of 5. 
Martina. There is not the slightest ground for 
Niebuhr's assumption (^Hist. i. 390) that the Fagu- 
tal was what he calls "the plain" between the 
Caelian and Palatine. The Cermalus or Gennalus 
^for originally c and g were the same letter — was, 
like the Velia, only a distinct portion of the Palatine 
hill. ("Huic (Palatio) Cermalum et Vehas con- 
junxerunt," Varr. v. § 64, Mtill.) Preller (^Regionen, 
p. 180) considers the Germalns to be that side of 
the Palatine which overhangs the Velabrum between 
the modem churches of S. Giorgio in Velahro and 
S, Anastasia ; and it is not improbable, as Becker 
conjectures (p. 418), that the hill formerly projected 
further to the W. than it now does, and descended 
in shelves or ledges. It does not appear on what 
grounds Niebuhr (I. c.) assumed the Germalus to be 
a " spot at the foot of the Palatine." It contained 
the Lupercal, which, being a cave or grotto, must 
have been excavated in a hill or cliff, as indeed 
Dionysius states in his description of it : ^v 8i rh 
iLpXouoVj ws \4y€Tai (nHiKtuov hirh r^ \6<ltw 
fiiya (i. 32). 

All the places, then, enumerated by Labeo appear 
to have been heights, with the exception of the Su- 
bura. But on counting the names, we find that he 
mentions eight places instead of seven, or one more 
than is required to make a Septimontium. Hence 
Niebuhr (/&. p. 389) omitted the Subura, — not, 
however, because it was situated in the plain, — and 
was followed by Bunsen (^Beschr. i. 141), who after* 
wards altered his mind, and struck out the Gaelius 
(76. p. 685); and this last opinion is also followed 
by Becker (Handb. p. 124) and Muller (pd Fett, 
p. 341). The chief reason assigned for this view is 
that a principal part of the fine regio (Suburana) 
was called Caelimontium, — a name afterwards pre- 
served as that of one of the regions of Augustus; 
and on comparing this name with that of Septimon- 
tium it is inferred that, like the latter, it must have 
indicated a distinct and independent city union, and 
could not therefore have been included in any ante- 
Servian union. But if there had been any di^stinct 
and independent township of this kind, we must 
surely have heard of it in some of the ancient 
authors. We do not know when the term CaeH- 
montium first came into use; but it is not improbable 
that it arose from another small hill, the Gaelius 
Minor or Gaeliolum, having been annexed to the 
larger one. Martial mentions them both in the fol- 
lowing lines:— 

*' Dum per Umina te potentiorum 
Sudatrix toga ventilat, vagumque 
Major Gaeliiui et minor fatigat." — (xiL 18.) 

We learn from Varro that the junction of these two 
hills had taken place in or before his time : "Gaeli- 
olus cum Gaelic nunc conjunctum " (L. L. v. § 46, 
Mull), though popular use, as we see ftom the lines 
of Martial, sometimes still continued to regard them 
as distinct ; nor can we tell for what purpose they 
had been united. Little can be inferred from the 
order in which the hills are mentioned in the text 
of Festus, as local sequence is entirely disregarded ; 
or from the circumstance that Gispius is called 
" mens" and Oppius not, unless we leave out " Gaelic ; " 
or from the omission of Gaelius in some of the MSS. 
of Paulua Diaconns. On the whole it seems most 
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probable that Suburae may be the redundant word ; 
unless indeed we might suppose that there were two 
Fagutals or groves of Jupiter, and that Suburae was 
iuMrted here to define the place of the one which 
overhung it. 

Becker regards the Septimontium not as a proper 
city festival, but as commemorating traditions con- 
nected with the site of Rome long previous to the 
building of the city. In confirmation of this he 
refers {Handb. p. 125) to a passage in Varro 
(L.Zr. V. § 41, Miill.) and to another in Festns 
(p. 321), where it is said that a people of Reate, 
called Sacrani, drove the Ligurians and Sicilians out 
of Septimontium; and a third passage is adduced 
from Servius (ad Aen, xi. 317) to prove that the 
Sicilians once occupied the site of Rome; that they 
were expelled thence by the Ligurians, and the 
Ligurians in their turn by the Sacrani. Now, 
without entering into the historical questions con- 
nected with these obscure traditions, it may be al- 
lowed in general to be probable enough that such 
traditions were afloat ; and when, as we have ven- 
tured to assume, Numa instituted the festival, be 
made them the basis of it; just as he instituted the 
Argive chapels and the twenty-four mannikins to 
commemorate the tradition of the Argive chiefs and 
their abolishment of human sacrifices. But the fes* 
tival, nevertheless, was a proper city festival. Becker 
urges {Handb. p. 124) that the Septimontium de- 
scribed by Labeo could not have been in commemora- 
tion of a city union immediately preceding that of 
Servius, because it included the Oppius and Gispins, 
which were first added to the city by Servius. A 
great deal depends upon what we understand by the 
words " added to the city *' (" zur Stadt gezogen"). 
To say that they were not included in the wall and 
agger afterwards completed by Servius would be a 
mere puerility; but they must have been inhabited 
and formed part of the city before his time, since 
there were Argive chapels upon them (Varr. v. 
§ 50); and these chapels, as we have seen, formed 
the basis of the city union formed by him. The 
festival must cerUunly have been posURomuleanj 
smce some of the names of places where it was ce- 
lebrated were not known before the time of Romulus. 
Gaelius occupied the Gaelian hill in his reign; 
the name of Germalus is said to be derived from 
the twins (germani) Romulus and Remus, who were 
Unded there (Varr. v. .§ 54); whilst Oppius and 
Gispius are sidd by Festus (p. 348, Mfill.), on the 
authority of Varro, not to have been so named till 
the reign of Tullus Hostilius. But as they are 
mentioned by those names in the sacred books of 
the Argives (Varr. v. § 60) it is probable that 
they were so called at least as early as the time of 
Numa. 

Such, then, was the ancient Scptunontium. The 
walls of Servius included a different group of seven 
hills which came to be regarded by the later Romans 
as the real Septimontium. They are those already 
described at the beginning of this article, name^j, 
the Quirinal, Viminal, IB^squiline, Gaelian, Ayentine, 
Gapitoline, and Palatine. 

IV. Pf(OQREaS OF THE G|TT TILL THE TiMB OP 

Augustus. 

Having thus brought down the histoiy of the city 
to the foundation of the Servian walls, we shall pro- 
ceed to sketch its progress to the time of Augustus, 
and then till the walls of Avelian. The former waUa 
marked the rise aqd consolidation of a city, whiol), 
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though soon to become formidable to its neighbonn, 
was not yet secure from their attacks. The latter, 
enclosing an area more than twice as lai^e as that 
defended by the Servian walls, betokened the capital 
of a large state, which, after becoming the mistress 
of the world, was beginning to totter under the wei<;ht 
of its own greatness, and found itself compelled to 
resort to the same means of defence which had pro- 
tected its infancy — no longer, however, to ward off 
the attacks of its immediate neighbours, but those of 
the remotest tribes of Asia and Europe. Thus the 
history of the city, during this period of eight centu- 
ries, reflects in some degree the history of the Roman 
people, and exhibits the varying fortunes of the 
greatest of all human empires. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, the materials even for a slight sketch of so 
vast a subject and so long a period are scanty and 
inadequate ; nor, even were they more abundant, 
would our present limits allow more than an attempt 
to draw such an outlme as may serve to illustrate 
the topography of the city. 

Tarquin the Proud, the last of the Roman kings, 
seems to have effected little for the city, except by 
completing or improving the works of his prede- 
cessors. Of these the most important was the 
temple of the Gapitoline Jove, the description of 
which will be found in the second part of this article. 
The expulsion of the Tarquins (b. c. 510) restored 
to the Roman people the use of the Campus Martins. 
This ground, which from the earliest times had 
probably been sacred to Mars (Dionys. v. 13), had 
been appropriated by the Tarquins, and at the time 
of their expulsion was covered with the crops which 
they had sown. The unholy nature of this property 
prevented its distribution among the people, like 
that of the other royal goods. The com was ordered 
to be cut down and thrown into the Tiber ; and ac- 
cording to the legend its quantity was so great that 
it caused the island afterwards known as the Insula 
Tiberina, or that of Aesculapius. (Liv. ii. 5 ; Dio- 
nys. I. c. PluL Puhl. 8.) 

The defeat of the Etruscans under Aruns, who 
had espoused the royal cause, was, according to the 
usual principle of the Romans of incorporating the 
vanquished nations, the means of adding a fresh 
supply of citizens, as there will be occasion to relat3 
in another place. 

We have little or nothing to record respecting the 
history of the city from this period till its capture 
by the Gauls b. c. 390. After the fatal battle at 
the AUia, the Romans returned dispirited. The 
city, together with the older inhabitants, was aban- 
doned to its fate ; many families escaped to Veii and 
other neighbouring towns ; whilst the men of an 
age to bear arms occupied the Capitol, which they 
prepared to defend. The flight of the Vestal virgins, 
who succeeded in escaping to Caere, is connected with 
a topographical legend. Being unable to carry away 
all their sacred utensils, they buried some of them 
in casks (doliolis), in a chapel near the house of the 
Flamen Qnirinalis ; whence the place, which seems 
to have been near the Cloaca Maxima, in the Forum 
Boarium, obtained the name of Boliola, and was 
held so sacred that it was forbidden to spit upon it. 
(Liv. V. 40; Val. Max. i. 1. § 10.) Varro, however 
(Z/Zr. V. § 157, MUll.), did not recognise this story, 
but attributed the name either to some bones having 
been deposited there, or to the burial at slm earlier 
period of some sacred objects belonging to Numa 
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the open Porta Collina. (Liv. v. 41.) The time 
daring which they held it is variously given at from 
six to eight months. (Polyb. ii. 22; Flor. i. 13; Plat. 
Cam. 30; Serv. Aen, viii. 652.) Their attempt on 
the Capitol is alluded to elsewhere. They set fire 
to and otherwise devastated the city; but perhaps we 
axe not to take literally the words of Livy and other 
writers, to the effect that they completely destroyed 
it (v. 42,43; Flor. i. 13; Pint Cam. 21). It is 
at least apparent, from Livy's own narrative (c. 55), 
that the Curia Hostilia was spared ; and it seems 
probable that the Gauls would have preserved some 
of the houses for their own sakes. We may, how- 
ever, conclude, that the destruction was very great 
and terrible, as otherwise the Romans would not have 
discussed the project of emigrating to Veil. The 
firmness and judicious advice of Camillus per- 
suaded them to remain. But the pressing necessity 
of the case, which required the new buildings to be 
raised with the greatest haste, was fatal to the 
beauty and regularity of the city. People b^an to 
build in a promiscuous manner, and the materials, 
afforded at the public expense, were granted only on 
condition that the houses should be ready within a 
No general plan was laid down ; each man 
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built as it suited him ; the ancient lines of streets 
were disregarded, and houses were erected even over 
the cloacae. Hence down to the time of Augustus, 
and perhaps later, the city, according to the furcible 
expression of Livy (v. 55), resembled in arrange- 
ment rather one where the ground had been seized 
upon than where it had been distributed. It may 
be inferred from a statement of Cornelius Nepos, as 
quoted by Pliny, that the greater part of the city was 
roofed with shingles. (" Scandula contectam fiiisse 
Romam, ad Pyrrhi usque helium, annis CCCCLZX., 
Cornelius Nepos auctor est," xvi. 15.) Livy in- 
deed mentions the public distribution of tiles, but 
these perhaps may have been applied to other pur- 
poses besides roofing, such as for making the floors, 
&c.; and the frequent and destructive fires which 
occurred at Rome lead to the belief that wood was 
much more extensively used in building than is cus- 
tomary in modern times. Within a year the new 
city was in readiness ; and it must have been on a 
larger scale than before the Gallic invasion, since it 
had acquired a great accession of inhabitants ^m 
the conquered towns of Veii, Capena, and FaliscL 
Those Romans who, to avoid the trouble of building, 
had occupied the deserted houses of Veii were re- 
called by a decree by which those who did not return 
within a fixed time were declared guilty of a capital 
offence. (Liv. vi. 4.) The walls of Rome seem to 
have been left uninjured by the Gauls, notwith- 
standing Plutarch's assertion to the contrary. {Cain. 
32.) We nowhere read of their being repaired on 
this occasion, though accounts of subsequent restora- 
tions are frequent, as in the year b. a 351 (Liv. vit 
20), and again in 217, after the defeat at Trasimene. 
(Id. xxii. 8.) Nothing can convey a higher notion 
of Roman energy than the fact that in the very year 
in which the city was thus rising from its ashes, the 
Capitol was supported by a substructure of square 
and solid masonry, of such massiveness as to excite 
wonder even in the Augustan age. (Liv. I c i Phn. 
xxxvi. 24. s. 2.) 

The censorship of Appius Claudius Caecns, b. o. 

312, forms a marked epoch in the progress of the 

city. By his care Rome obtained its first aqueduct, 

i and its first regularly constructed high-roiEul, the 

But the 
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war with PTirhns which soon ensaed, and after- 
watds the still larger and more destructive ones 
waged with the Carthaginians, prevented the pro- 
gress which might have been anticipated from these 
beginnings. The construction of a second aqueduct, 
the Anio Veins, in the censorship of Man. Curius 
Dentatus and L. Papirius Cursor, b. c. 272, testifies, 
however, that the population of the city must have 
continued to increase. In the year b. c. 220 we find 
the censor C. Flaminius coustructing the Flaminian 
Way, as well as the circus which bore his name. 
(Liv. Epit. xz. ; Paul Diac. p. 89.) But it was the 
conquests of the Romans in Lower Italy, in Sicily, 
and Greece, which first gave them a taste for archi- 
tectural magnificence. The first basilica was erected 
at Rome in the year B. c. 184, and was soon followed 
by others, as there will be occabion to relate when 
we come to speak of the forum. But it was not till 
ten years later that the city was first paved by the 
care of the censors Q. Fulvius Flaccus and A. Poet- 
nmius Albinus. They also paved the public high- 
ways, constructed numerous bridges, and made many 
other important improvements, both in the city and 
its neighbourhood. (Liv. xli. 27.) Yet, notwith- 
standing these additions to the public convenience 
and splendour, the private houses of the Romans 
continued, with few exceptions, to be poor and in- 
convenient down to the time of Sulla. The house 
of Cn. Octavius, on the Palatine, seems to have ex- 
hibited one of the earliest examples of elegant do- 
mestic architecture. (Cic. de Off, i. 39.) This was 
pulled down by Scanrus in order to enlarge his own 
house. The latter seems subsequently to have come 
into the possession of Clodius (Ascon. ad Cic Mil 
Arg.)f and its magnificence may be inferred from the 
circumstance that he gave 14,800,000 sesterces for 
it, or about 130,000/. (Plin. xxxvi. 24. s. 2.) In- 
deed, as we approach the imperial times, the dwellings 
of the leading Romans assume a scale of extraordinary 
grandeur, as we see by Pliny's description of that of 
Crassus the orator, who was censor in b. c. 92. It 
was also on the Palatine, and was remarkable for 
six magnificent lotus-trees, which Pliny had seen 
in his youth, and which continued to flourish till 
they were destroyed in the fire of Nero. It was also 
distinguished by four columns of Hymettian marble, 
the first of that material erected in Rome. Yet even 
this was surpassed by the house of Q. Catulus, the 
colleague of Marius in the Cimbrian war, which was 
also on the Palatine ; and still more so by that of 
C. Aquilius on the Viminal, a Roman knight, dis- 
tinguished for his knowledge of civil law. (Plin. 
xvii. 1.) M. Livius Drusus, tribune of the people 
in b. a 93, also possessed an elegant residence, dose 
to that of Catulus. After his death it came into the 
possession of the wealthy M. Crassus, of whom it 
was bought by Cicero for about 30,0002. (ad Fam. 
V, 6). It seems to have stood on the N. side of the 
Palatine, on the declivity of the hill, not far from 
the Nova Via, so that it commanded a view of the 
forum and Capitol. It was burnt down in the Clo- 
dian riots, and a temple of Freedom erected on the 
spot ; but after the return of Cicercf was restored 
to him, rebuilt at the public expense. (Cic. adAtt 
ii. 24, Fam, v. 6.; Yell. Pat. ii. 45; Dion Cass, 
xxxviii. 17, xxxix. 11, 2Q; App'. B. C. ii. 15, &c.) 
The house of Lepidus, consul in b. c. 77, was also 
remarkable for its magnificence, having not only 
colunms, but even its thresholds, of solid Numi- 
dian marble. (Plin. xxxvi. 8.) The luxury of 
private residences at Rome seems to have attained 
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its acme in those of Sal lust and Lucullus. The 
distinguishing feature of the former, which lay on 
the Quirinal, was its gardens (Horti Sallustiani), 
which probably occupied the valley between the 
Quirinal and Pincian, as well as part of the latter 
hill (Becker, Eandb. p. 583.) The house of Lu- 
cullus, the conqueror of Mithridates and Tigranes, 
was situated on the Pincian, and was also surrounded 
with gardens of such remarkable beauty, that the 
desire of possessing them, which they awakened in 
the breast of Messalina, caused the death of their 
subsequent owner, P. Valerius Asiaticus. (Tac 
Ann. xi. 1 ; Dion Cass. Ix. 31.) From this period 
they formed one of the most splendid possessions of 
the imperial family. (Plut. Lttcull 39.) • 

The ambitious designs entertained by the great 
leaders of the expiring Republic led them to -court 
public favour by the foundation of public buildings 
rather than to lay out their immense wealth in 
adorning their own residences. The house inhabited 
by Pompey in the Carinae was an hereditary one ; 
and though, after his triumph over Mithridates and 
the pirates, he rebuilt it on a more splendid scale 
and adorned it with the beaks of ships, yet it seems 
even then to have been far from one of the most 
splendid in Rome. (Plut Pomp. 40, seq.) On the 
other hand, he consiidted the taste and convenience 
of the Romans by building a theatre, a curia, and 
several temples. In like manner Caesar, at the height 
of his power, was content to reside in the ancient 
Regia; though this indeed was a sort of official 
residence which his office of Pontifex Maximus com- 
pelled him to adopt (Suet Caes. 46.) But he 
formed, and partly executed, many magnificent de- 
signs for the embellishment of the city, which his 
short tenure of power prevented him from accom- 
pi ishing. Among these were a theatre of unexampled 
magnitude, to be hollowed oat of the Tarpeian rock ; 
a temple of Mars, greater than any then existing ; 
the foundation of two large public libraries; the 
construction of a new forum ; besides many other 
important works, both at Rome and in the provinces. 
(Suet Caes. 26, 44; App. B. C. ii. 102, &c.) 

The firm and lengthened hold of power enjoyed by 
Augustus, and the immense resources at his dis- 
posal, enabled him not only to carry out several of 
his uncle's plans, but also some new ones of his own ; 
so that his reign must be regarded as one of the most 
important epochs in the history of the city. The 
foundation of new temples and other public buildings 
did not prevent him from repairing and embellishing 
the ancient ones ; and all his designs wero executed 
with so much magnificence that he could boast in 
his old age of having found Rome of brick and left 
it of marble. (Suet Aug. 28.) In these under- 
takings he was assisted by the taste and munificence 
of his son-in-law Agrippa, who fii-st founded public 
and gratuitous baths at Rome (Dion Cass. liv. 29); 
but as we shall have occasion to give an account of 
these works, as well as of those executed by Pompey 
and Caesar, in the topographical portion of this 
article, it will not be necessary to enumerate them' 
hero; and we shall proceed to describe the im- 
portant municipal refonns introduced by Augustus, 
especially his new division of the city into Vici and 
Regions. 

Begions of Augustus. — ^Although Rome had long 
outgrown its limits under Servius TuUius, yet the 
municipal divisions of that monarch subsisted till 
the time of Augustus, who made them his model, 
so fiur as the altered circumstances of the city would 
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permit Servios had formed the difTerent Vici into 
religiaos corporations somewhat analogous with onr 
parishes, with an appointed worship of the I^res, 
and proper feasts or Gompitalia. Daring the Re- 
pnhlic these corporations became a kind of political 
clubs, and were often made the engines of designing 
demagogues. (Preller, Regionenj p. 81.) Au- 
gustus, in his new distribution, also adopted the 
scheme of embodying the Vici as religious corpora- 
tions, and for this purpose erected chapels in the 
crossways, and set up images of the gods vicatim^ as 
the Apollo Sandaliarius and the Jupiter Tragoedus. 
(Suet. Aug. 57.) Many bases of these statues have 
been discovered. By the term Viau we are to 
nnderstluid a certain collection of houses insulated 
by streets running round all its sides ; whence the 
term came also to be applied to the streets themselves 
(" altero vici appellantur, cum id genus aedificiorum 
definitur, quae continentia sunt in oppidis, quaeve 
itineribus regionibusque distributa inter se distant, 
nmninibusque dissimilibus discriminis causa sunt 
dispartita," Fest p. 371, et ibi MUll). C<mpitumy 
which means properly a cross-road, was also, 
especially in ancient times, only another name for 
Vicus; and thus we find Pliny describing Rome 
as divided into Gompita Lamm instead of Vici (iii. 
9). The Vici and Gompita, regarded as streets, 
were narrrower than the Viae and Plateae. (Suet. 
Aug. 45; Amm. Marc, zxviii. 4. § 29.) They were 
named after temples and other objects. The Vici 
were composed of two classes of houses called respec- 
tively intidae and domus. The former were so called 
because, by a law of the XII. Tables, it was ordained 
that they should be separated from one another by an 
interval of 2^ feet, called ambitus^ and by later authors 
circuituB (Varr. L. L. v. § 22, Miill. ; Paul. Diac p. 
16, 111 Mill].) This law, which seems to have been 
designed for purposes of health and for security against 
fire, was disregarded during the Republic, but again 
enforced by Nero when he rebuilt the city (Tac. Ann. 
XV. 43); and there is an ordinance on the subject by 
Antoninus and Verus (^Dig. viii. 2. 14). By insulae^ 
therefore, we are to underatand single houses divided 
by a small space from the neighbouring ones, not 
a complex of houses divided by streets. The latter 
diviuidn formed a Vicus. Yet some insulae were so 
large and disposed in such a manner that they almost 
resembled Vici (vide Fest p. 371, et ibi Miill). 
The iubulae were inhabited by the middling and lower 
classes, and were generally let out in floors ("coena- 
cula meritoria,*' Dig. xix. 2. 30). It appears from 
the same authority that they were farmed by persons 
who underlet them ; but sometimes the proprietors 
kept stewards to collect their rents. Insulae were 
named after their owners, who were called " domini 
insularum''(Snet. Caes. 41, Tib. 48). Thus we 
hear of the insula Eacarpiana, Gritonia, Arriana, 
&c. (vide Gniter, 611. 13 ; Marat 948. 9.) Rent 
was high (Juv. iii. 166), and investments in houses 
consequently profitable, though hazardous, since the 
principle of insurance was altogether unknown. 
(Cell. XV. 1, 2.) Grassus was a great speculator in 
bouses, and was said to possess nearly half Rome. 
(Plut c. 2.) The domus f on the contrary, were the 
habitations or palaces of the rich and great, and 
consequently much fewer in number than the insulae, 
the proportion in each Region being as 1 to 25 or 30. 
The domus were also commonly insulated, but not by 
any special law, like the insulae. They were also 
composed of floors or stages, but were occupied by a 
fingle family (Petron. 77) ; though parts of them, 
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especially the posUca, were sometimes let out (Plant. 
TVm. i. 2. 157; Suet Nero, 44 ViieU. 7> 

The number of insulae and dmnos in each Viciis 
would of course vary. Augustus appointed that each 
should be under the government of magistrates elected 
from its plebeian inhabitants (** magiatri e plebe 
cujusque viciniae lecti,**— -where vidnia has its origi- 
nal meaning of the householders composuag a Vicus, 
Suet Aug. 30). Hence Livy caUs them ** infi- 
mum genus magistratuum " (xxxiv. 7). They wans 
called Magistri, Magistri \ncomm, Cnratores Vi- 
corum, and Magistri Lamm, and their number yaried 
from two to four in each Vicus. In the Basii 
Capitolina each Vicus has 4 Magistri ; but the 
Notitia and Cvriosum mention 48 Vico-magis- 
tri in each Region, without reference to the num- 
ber of Vici. On certain days, probably the Gom- 
pitalia (Ascon. in Cic. Pis. p. 7), these magistrates 
were allowed to assimae the toga praetextOy said to be 
attended by two lictors; and the public slaves of each 
Region were at their command, who were commonly at 
the disposal of the aediles in case of fire. (Dion Cass. 
Iv. 8 ; Liv. I c.) The principal duties of their 
office were to attend to the worship of the Lares, re- 
censions of the people, &c. For Augustas restored 
the Ludi Gompitalicii and the r^ular worship of the 
Lares in spring and summer (Suet Aug. 31), and 
caused his own Genius to be added to the two Lares 
which stood in the aedicula or chapel of each com- 
pitnm. (Ov. Fast v. 145.) The Vicoroagistri 
likewise superintended the worship of the popular 
deities Stata Mater and Vulcanus Quietus, to whom, 
as protectors against fire, chapels were erected, first 
in the forum, and afterwards in the di£ferent streets. 
(Fest p. 317, MuIU; cf. Preller, Regionm, p. 84.) 

A certain number of Vici, varying according te 
the Notitia and Cvriosum from 7 to 78 constituted a 
Regio ; and Augustus divided Rome into 14 of these 
Regions. The 4 Servian R^ons were followed in 
the first 6 of Augustus. In determining the bounda- 
ries of the Regions Augustus seems to have caused 
them to be measured by feet, as vre see them enume- 
rated in the Notitia and Cwioswn, The limits appear 
to have been marked by certain public buildings, not 
by cippL We may safely assume that Augustus in- 
cluded the suburbs in his city, but not within a pomoe- 
rium,sincethe Portions Octaviae is menti(Hied,as being 
outeide of the pomoerium, although it lay far within 
the 9th Region. (Dion Gass. liv. 8.) The Regions 
appear at first to have been distinguished only by 
numbers; and officially they were perhaps never 
distinguished otherwise. Some of the names of 
Regions found in the Notitia and Curiosum are post- 
Augustan, as those of Lds and Serapis and Forum 
Pacis. The period when names were first applied to 
them cannot be determined. They are designated 
only by numbers in Tacitus and Frontinus, and even 
in the Basis Capitolina which belongs to the time of 
Hadrian. We find, indeed, in Suetonius " Regio 
Palatii" (^Aug. 5, ///. Gramm. 2); but so also he 
says *' Regio Martii Gampi," which never was a 
Region (^Ca^s. 39, Nero, 12) ; and in these in- 
stances JUgiB seems to be used in its general 
sense. 

The boundaries of the R^ons cannot be traced 
with complete accuracy ; but, as it is not onr inten- 
tion to follow those divisions when treating of the 
topography of the city, we shall here insert such a 
general description of them as may enable the reader 
to. form some notion of their situation and relative 
size. Regio /., or Porta Capena^ embraced the 
20 
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■ubarb lying outside of that gate, to the E. of the 
baths of AntoDiDOs. It contained 10 Vici, and 
among its principal objects were, the temple of 
Idars, the arch of Drusns, and the sepulchre of the 
Scipios. Regio II., or CaelimorUanOy lay to the 
N. of this, and comprehended the whole extent of the 
Caelian hill. It had 7 Vici, and among its monu- 
ments may be mentioned the Arcus Dolabellae and 
the aqueduct of Nera Begio III., called Isia and 
Serapis, lay to the N. of the Caelimontana, and 
embraced the valley of the Colosseum, and that 
southern portion of the Esquiline anciently known 
as Mons Oppius. It comprehended 12 Vicl, and its 
principal objects were the baths of Titus and the 
Flavian amphitheatre or Colosseum. JUgio IV., 
called Templum PacU and Sacra Via, was situated 
t6 the W. of that of Isis and Serapis, and compre- 
hended the Velian ridge and the greater part of the 
valley between the Palatine, Esquiline, Viminal, 
and Quirinal, to the exclusion, however, of that 
western portion which lay inmiediately under the 
CapitoUne. Yet it embraced the buildings on the 
N. side of the forum, including the temple of 
Faustina, the Basilica Paulli, and the Area Vol- 
eani. Its eastern boundary ran close to the Colos- 
seum, since it included the Colossus and the Meta 
Sudaus, both which objects stood very near that build- 
ing. Its principal monuments, bcbides those already 
mentioned, were the temple of Venus and Borne, 
and the basilica of Constantiue. It embraced the 
Subura, the greater portion of the Sacra Via, and 
the Forum Transitorium, and contained 8 VicL 
Jiegio F., or EsquUina, included the northern por- 
tion of the Esquiline (Mons Cispius) and the Vi- 
minal, besides a vast tract of suburbs lying to the 
£. of the Servian walls and agger. Thus it ex- 
tended so far as to embrace the Amphitheatrum 
Castrense, which adjoins the modem church of S. 
Croce in Geitualemme, and the so-called temple of 
Minerva Medica, near the Porta Mc^giore, It had 
15 Vici, and among its remaining foincipal objects 
were the gardens of Maecenas, the arch of Gallienus, 
and the Nymphaeum of Alexander Severus. M^fio 
VI., called AUa Semita, embraced the Quirinal, and 
extended to the E. so as to include the Praetorian 
camp. It had 17 Vici, and its chief objects were 
the baths of IHodetian, the house and gardens of 
Sallust, and the ancient Capitol. Regio VIL, or 
Via Lata, was bounded on the E. by the Quirkial, 
on the N. by the Pincian, on the S. by the Servian 
wall between the Quirinal and CapitoUne, and on the 
W. by the road called Via Lata till it joined the Via 
Flaminia— a point which cannot be accurately ascer- 
tained. The Via Lata was the southern portion of 
the modem Corso, and probably extended to the N. 
nearly as f^r as the Antonine colunm. The Region 
comprehended 1 5 Vici. Being without the Servian 
walls, part of this district was anciently a burying 
place, and the tomb of Bibulus is still extant. 
Regio VIII., or Forum Romanum Magnum, was 
one of the most important and populous in Bome. 
The ancient forum obtained the name of " Magnum *' 
after the building of that of Caesar. (Dion Cass, 
xliii. 22.) This Region, which fomied the central 
point of all the rest, embraced not only the ancient 
foram, except the btiildings on its N. side, but also 
the imperial fora, the Capitoline hill, and the valley 
between it and the Palatine as far as the Velabrum. 
It contained 34 Vici, among which were the densely 
populated ones Jugarius and Tuscus. The monn- 
lueats in this district are so numerous and well 
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known that it is unnecessary to specify them. 
Regio IX, called Circus Flaminitu, comprehended 
the district lying between the Via Lata on the E., 
the Tiber on the W., the Capitoline hill and Servian 
wall on the S. ; whilst on the N. it seems to have 
extended as far as the present Piazza Navona and 
Piazza Colonna. It contained 35 Vici, and among 
its objects of interest may be named the circus from 
which it derived its name, the three theatres of 
BalbuB, Pompey, and Marcellus, the Pantheon, and 
many other celebrated moniunents. The Campus 
Martins, or northern part of the area between 
the hills and the Tiber, was not comprehended in 
any of the 14 Regions. Regio X., or PalaHum, 
consisted of the Palatine hill and its decUvities. It 
had 20 Vici. Its boundaries are so well marked 
that we need not mention its numerous and well- 
known monuments till we come to describe its 
topography. Regio XI., or Circus Maximus, de- 
rived its name from the circus, which occupied the 
greater part of it. It comprehended the valley be- 
tween the Palatine and Aventine, and also appa- 
rently the northem declivities of the latter hill, as 
far as the Porta Trigemina. On the N., where it 
met the Region of the Forum Romanum, it seems to 
have included the Velabrum. It contained 19 Vid 
according to ttie NotiUa, 21 according to the Curto- 
sum. Regio XII., called Piscina Publico, was 
boimded on the W. by the Aventine, on the N. by 
the Caelian, (m the E. by R^io I. or Porta Capena, 
and on the S. it probably extended to the line of the 
Aurelian walb. It had 17 Vici, and its most re- 
markable monument was the baths of CaracalU. 
Regio XIII., or Aventinus, Included that hill and 
the adjoining banks of the Tiber. It had 17 Vici 
according to theNotiUa, 18 according to the Curio- 
sum. Regio XIV., Transtiberina, or Transtiberim, 
comprehended all the suburb on the W., or right 
bank of the Tiber, including the Vatican, the Janl- 
culimi with the district between them and the river, 
and the Insula Tiberina. This, therefore, was by 
&r the largest of all the Regions, and contained 78 
Vid. 

Municipal Regulations of Augustus. — All these 
Regions were under the control of magistrates chosen 
annually by lot (Suet Aug. 3a) The govem- 
ment of the Regions was not corporative, like that 
of the Vid, but administrative ; and one or mora 
Regions seem to have been intrasted to a single 
magistrate chosen among the aediles, tribimes, or 
praetors. (Preller, R^/ionen, p. 77.) The su- 
preme administration, however^ was vested in the 
Praefectus Urbi. At a later period other officers 
were interposed between the praefect and these 
govemors. Thus the Basis Capitolina mentions a 
Curator and Denunciator in each Region. Subse- 
quently, however, the latter office seems to have 
been abolished, and the Notitia and Curiosum men- 
tion two curators in each Region. There were also 
subordinate officers, such as praecones or criers, and 
a number of imperial slaves, or Ubeilini, were ap- 
pointed to transact any necessary btisiness concerning 
the Regions. (Preller, p. 79.) 

One of the chief objects of Augustus in esta- 
blishing these Regions seems to have been con- 
nected with a reform of the city police. For this 
purpose he established 7 Cohortes Vigilum, whose 
stations were so disposed that each cohort might be 
available for two Regions. Each was under the 
command of a tribune, and the whole was superin- 
tended by a Praefectus Vigilum. (Suet ^ti^. 30; 
21 
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Dion Cass. !▼. 26; Paalus, de Offic, Praef. VigiL, 
Dig, i. 15.). As these stations were necessarilj 
near the bonlers of Regions, we find them frequently 
mentioned in the Notitia and Curiotwm, They 
leem to have been a sort of barracks. But besides 
tho 7 principal stations, the Breviarium mentions 
14 excubttoria^ or outposts, which seem to have been 
placed in the middle of each region. The corps of 
which thej were composed were probably supplied 
from the main stations. The duties of the vigiles 
were those of a night-police, namely, to guard against 
fires, burglaries, highway robberies, &c. The first 
of these duties had anciently been performed by 
certain triumviri, called from their functions Noc- 
torni, who were assisted by public slaves stationed 
at the gates and round the walls. The same office 
was, however, sometimes assumed by the aediles 
and tribunes of the people. (Paulus, I a) The 
▼igiles were provided with all the arms and tools 
necessary for their duties ; and from a passage in 
Petnmius (c. 79) seem to have possessed the power 
of breaUng into houses when they suspected any 
danger. The numbers of the vigiles amounted at 
last to 7000 men, or 1000 in each cohort Augustus 
also established tJie Cohortes Praetoriae, or imperial 
guard, of which 9 cohorts were disposed in the 
neighbourhood (^ Rome, and 3 only, the Cohortes 
Urbanae, were permitted within the city. (Tac. Ann. 
tv. 5; Suet. Aug. 49.) These cohorts of Augustus 
were under the command of the Praefectus Urbi. 
(Tao. Hist ilL 64.) It was his successor, Tiberius, 
who, by the advice of Sejanus, first established a 
regiUar Praetorian camp at Rome, a little to the 
eastward of the agger of Servius, and placed the 
bands under the command of a Praefectus Praetoria 
(Tacs. Ann, iv. 2; Suet. Tib. 37.) 

Augustus also paid considerable attention to the 
method of building, and revived the regulations laid 
down by P. Rutilius Rufus with regard to this sub- 
ject in the time of the Gracchi (Suet. Aug. 89); but 
all we know of these regulations is, that Augustus 
forbade houses to be built higher than 70 feet, if 
situated in a street. (Strab. v. p. 235.) The 
lieight was subsequently regulated by Nero and 
Trajan, the last of whom fixed it at 60 feet. (Aur. 
Vict. Epit. c. 13.) Yet houses still continued to 
be inconveniently high, as we see from the complaints 
of Juvenal, in the time, probably, of Domitian, and 
dangerous alike in case of fire or foiling, especially 
to a poor poet who lived immediately under the 
tiles: — 

*' Nos urbem colimus tenui Ubicine fultam 
Magna jiarte sui; nam sic labentibus obstat 
VUlicus, et veteris rimae quum texit hiatum 
Secures pendente jubet dormire ruina. 
Vivendum est illic ubi nulla incendia, nulli 
Nocte metus. Jam poscit aquam, jam frivola 

transfert 
Ucalegon: tabulata tibi jam tertia fumant: 
Tu nescis; nam si gradibus trepidatur ab imis 
Ultimus ardebit, quem tegula sola tuetur 
A pluvia, moUes ubi reddunt ova columbae." 

(iiL 193.) 

Augustan Rome. — Strabo, who visited Rome in 
the reign of Augustus, and must have remained 
there during part of that of Tiberius, has left us 
the following lively picture of its appearance at 
that period: " The city, having thus attained such 
a dze, is able to maintain its greatness by the 
abundance of provisions and the plentiful supply 
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c£ wood and stme for building, which the coo* 
stant fires and continual falling and pulling down 
of houses render necessary; for even pulling down 
and rebuilding in order to gratify the taste is but 
a sort of voluntary ruin. Moreover the abundant 
mines and forests, and the rivers which serve to 
convey materials, afibrd wonderful means for these 
purposes. Such is the Anio, flowing down from Alba 
(Fucensis), a Latin city lying towards the territory 
of the Marsians, and so through the plain till it falls 
into the Tiber: also the Nar and the Tenea, which 
likewise join the Tiber after flowing through Um- 
bria; and the Clanis, which waters Etruria and the 
territory of Clusium. Augustus Caesar took great 
care to obviate such damages to the city. To guard 
against fires he appointed a special corps composed 
of freedmen; and to prevent the falling down of 
houses he ordained that no new ones shocQd be built, 
if they adjoined the public streets, of a greater 
height than 70 feet Nevertheless the renovation <^ 
the dty would have been impossible but for the 
before-mentioned mines and forests, and the fiuulity 
of transport 

'* Snch, then, were the advantages of the city fhvn 
the nature of the country; but to these the Romans 
added those which spring from industry and art 
Although the Greeks are supposed to excel in 
building cities, not only by the attention they pay to 
the beauty of their architecture and the stroigth of 
their situation, but also to the selection of a fertile 
country and convenient harbours, yet the Romans have 
surpassed them by attending to what they neglected, 
such as the making of high-roads and aqueducts, 
and the constructing of sewers capable of conveying 
the whole drainage of ^e city into the Tiber. The 
high-roads have been constructed through the country 
in such a manner, by levelling hills and filling- up 
hollows, that the waggons are enabled to carry 
freight sufficient for a vessel ; whilst the sewers, 
vaulted with hewn blocks of masonry, are sometimes 
large enough to admit the passage of a hay-cart 
Such is the volume of water conveyed by the 
aqueducts that whole rivers may be said to flow 
through the city, which are carried off by the 
sewers. Thus almost every house is provided with 
water-pipes, and possesses a never-failing fountain. 
Marcus Agrippa paid particular attention to this 
department, brides adorning the city with many 
beautiful monuments. It may be said that the an- 
cient Romans neglected the beauty of their city, 
being intent upon greater and more important ob- 
jects; but later generations, and particularly the 
Romans of our own day, have attended to this point 
as well, and filled the city with many beautiful 
monuments. Pompey, Julius Caesar, and Augustus, 
as well as the children, friends, wife and sister of 
the last, have bestowed an almost excessive care and 
expense in providing these objects. The Campus 
Martins has been their special care, the natural 
beauties of which have been enhanced by their de- 
signs. This plain is of surprising extent, afibrding 
unlimited room not only for the chariot races and 
other equestrian games, but also for the multitudes 
who exercise themselves with the ball or hoop, or in 
wrestling. The neighbouring buildings, the per- 
petual verdure of the grass, the hills which crown 
the opposite banks of the river and produce a kind 
of scenic efiect, all combine to form a spectacle from 
which it is difficult to tear oneself. Adjoining this 
plain is another, and many porticoes and sacred 
groves, three theatres, an amphitheatre, and tempks 
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sn rich aad so close to one another that they might 
appear to exhibit the rest of the city as a mere 
supplement Hence this place is considered the most 
honourable and sacred di all, and has been appro- 
piiated to the monuments of the most distinguished 
men and women. The most remarkable of these is 
that called the Maosolemn, a vast mound near the 
river raised apcn a lofty base of white stone, and 
covered to its summit with evergreen trees. On the 
tup is a bronze statue of Augustus ; whilst nnder the 
mound are the tombs of himself, his relatives, and 
friends, and at the back of it a large grove, affording 
delightful promenades. In the middle of the Campus 
is an enclosed space where the body of Augustus 
was burnt, also constructed of white stone, sur- 
rounded with an iron rail, and planted in the 
interior with poplar trees. Then if we proceed to 
the ancient forum, and survey the numerous ba- 
silicae, porticoes, and temples which surround it, 
and view the Capitol and its works, as well as those 
on the Palatine and in the portico of Livia, we might 
easily be led to forget all other cities. Such is 
Kome " (v. pp. 235, 236). 

In spite, however, of this glowing picture, or 
rather perhaps from the emphasis which it lays on 
the description of the Campus Martins, whilst the 
remainder of the city is struck off with a few hght 
touches, it may be suspected that in the time of 
Augustus the ancient part of Rome, with the excep- 
tion of the immediate vicinity of the forum and 
Capitol, did not present a spectacle of any great 
magnificence. The narrowness and irregularity of 
the streets, the consequence of the hasty manner in 
which the city was rebuilt after its destruction by 
the Gauls, still continued to disfigure it in the time 
of Augustus, as is shown by a passage in Livy (v. 
55), already cited (cf. Tacitus, Ann. xv. 38: " Ob- 
noxia urbe artis itineribus, hucque et illuc flexis, 
atque enormibus vicis, qualis vetusBamsi fuit" — that 
b, before the fire). This defect was not remedied till 
the great fire in the reign of Nero, which forms the 
next remarkable epoch in the history of the city. 

V. The City till the Tdie op Aurelian. 

Fire wider Nero. — There had been a destructive 
fire in the reign of Tiberius, which burnt down all the 
buildings on the Caelian hill (Tac. ^nn. iv. 64); but 
this was a mere trifle compared with the extensive 
conflagration under Nero. The latter, the most de- 
structive calamity of the kind that had ever happened 
at Rome, is unequivocally said by Suetonius \NerOj 
38) to have been caused by the wilful act of the 
emperor, firom disgust at the narrow and winding 
streets. Nero is represented by that historian as 
contemplating the flames with delight from the 
tower of Maecenas on the Esquiline, and as convert- 
ing the awful reality into a sort of dramatic spectacle, 
by singing as the fire raged, in proper scenic attire, 
the Sack of Troy ; nor does the more judicious 
Tacitus altogether reject the imputation (^Ann. xv. 
38, seq.) The fire commenced at the lower part of 
the Circus Maximus, where it adjoins the Caelian 
and Palatine, in some shops containing combustible 
materials. Thence it spread through the whole 
length of the circus to the Forum Boarium, and 
northwards over the whole Palatine till it was 
arrested at the foot of the Esquiline. It lasted six 
days and seven nights, and its extent may be judged 
from the fact that out of the fourteen Regions three 
were completely destroyed, and seven very nearly so, 
whilst only three escaped altogether ontoudied. 
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The three Regions utterly destroyed must have been 
the xith, xth, and ivth, or those called Circus 
Maxunus, Pahitinm, and Templum Pads. The 
forum must have suffered considerably, but the Ca- 
pitol seems to have escaped, as the Capitoline temple, 
after its first destruction in the time of Sulla, 
remained entire till burnt by the Yitellians. The 
narrow and crooked streets, and the irregular Vici 
of which ancient Rome was composed, rendered It 
impossible to arrest the conflagration. Nero was at 
Antium when it broke out, and did not return to 
Rome till the flames were threatening his own 
palace, which he had not the power to save. This 
was the Domus TranHtoria, the domain of which he 
had extended from the Palatine to the gardens of 
Maecenas on the Esquiline. What chiefly directs 
suspicion against Nero, as having wilfully caused 
the fire, was the circumstance of its breaking out 
afresh in the Aemilian property of his minion 
Tigellinus. 

Much irreparable loss was occasioned by this fire, 
such as the destruction of several time-honoured 
fanes, of many master-pieces of Greek art, besides * 
vast amount of private property. Among the vene- 
rable temples which perished on this occasion, were 
that of Luna, erected by Servins Tullius, the Altar 
and fane of Hercules in the Forum Boarium, the 
temple of Jupiter Stator, founded by Romulus, those 
of Vesta and of the Penates Populi Romani, and the 
Regia of Numa. Yet, on the other hand, the fire 
made room for great improvements. Nero caused 
the town to be rebuilt on a regular plan, with broad 
streets, open spaces, and less Mty houses. All the 
buildings were isolated, and a certain portion of each 
was constructed with Alban or Gabinian stone, so as 
to be proof against fire; to guard against which a 
plentiful supply of water was laid on. As a means 
of escape and assistance in the same calamity, as 
well as for the sake of ornament, Nero also caused 
porticoes to be built at his own expense along the 
fronts of the insulae. He supplied the proprietors 
with money for building, and spiecified a certain 
time by which the houses were to be completed 
(Tac. Ann, xv. 38—43; Suet AVo, 38). Thus 
Rome sprung a second time from her ashes, in a 
style of far greater splendour thad before. The new 
palace, or domus aurea, of the emperor himself kept 
pace with the increased magnificence of the city. 
Its bounds comprehended large parks and gardens, 
filled with wild animals, where solitude might be 
found in the very heart of the city ; a vast lake, sur- 
rounded with large buildings, filled the valley in 
which the Flavian amphitheatre was afterwards 
erected ; the palace was of such extent as to have 
triple porticoes of a thousand feet ; in the vestibule 
stood a colossal figure of Nero himself, 120 feet in 
height ; the ceihngs weie panelled, the chambers 
gilt, and inlaid with gems and mother-of-pearl; and 
the baths flowed bo^ with fiesh and sea water. 
When this magnificent abode was completed, Nero 
vouchsafed to honour it with his qualified approba- 
tion, and was heard to observe, " that he was at last 
beginning to lodge like a man." (Suet. N^Oj 31 ; 
Mart, de Spect 2?) 

Changes under subsequent Emperors. — The 
two predecessors of Nero, Caligula and Claudius, 
did not effect much for the city; and the short 
and turbulent reigns of his three successors, Galba, 
Otho, and Vitellius, were characterised rather by 
destruction than improvement. Caligula indeed per- 
fected som6 of the designs of Tiberius (Suet. CaL 
23 
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SI); and the reign of Clandius was distingtdslied by 
the oiHnpIetioD of two aqaedncts and the constrac- 
tioo of BOTeral beantifal fountains (Id. Claud. 20). 
The factious struggles between Otho and Vitellius 
wen marked by the ominous burning of the Capitol. 
At length the happier era of the public-spirited 
Vespasian was distinguished alike by his regard 
fnr the civil liberties of the Romans, and for their 
material comforts, by the attention which he paid 
to the improvement of the city, and by his restoring 
to the public use and enjoyment the vast space ap- 
propriated by Nero for his own selfish gratification. 
The bounds of the imperial palace were again re- 
stricted to the limits of the Palatine, and on the site 
of Nero's lake rose a vast amphitheatre destined for 
the amusement of so many thousands of the Roman 
people, whose ruins we still gaze at with wonder 
and admiration. Vespasian was likewise the founder 
of the temple of Peace, near the Forum, and of a 
temple to Claudius on theCaeliaii hill. Titus pursued 
the popular designs of his father, and devoted a large 
portion of the former imperial gardens on the 
Esquiline to the foundation of public baths. (Suet. 
Tit, 7; Mart. iii. 20. 15.) Under this emperor 
another destructive fire raged for three days and 
nights at Rome, and agidn laid a great part of the 
city in ashes. (Suet. 7V^. 8.) The chief works of 
Dmnitian were the rebuilding of the temple of Jupiter 
Capitolinus, which had again been burnt, on the 
mere eictemal gilding of which he is said to have 
expended 12,000 talents, or nearly three millions 
sterling; and the foundation of a new forum, which, 
however, was not finished till the time of Nerva, 
whose name it bore. (Id. Dom. 5.) Trajan constructed 
the last of the imperial fora, with which was con- 
nected the Basilica Ulpia. (Dion Cass. Ixiz. 4.) 
Rome probably attained its highest pitch of archi- 
tectural splendour under the reign of his successor 
Hadrian. That emperor had a passion for building, 
and firequently furnished his own designs, which, 
however, were not always in the best taste. His 
most remarkable works wei*e the Mausoleum on the 
right bank of the Tiber, now the Castello di S. An- 
gehf the Temple of Venus and Rome near the 
Colosseum, and the enormous villa whose ruins may 
still be seen at the foot of the ascent which leads to 
TwoH, (Spart ffadr. 19; Procop. B, G. i. 22.) 

It would be tedious and unprofitable to recount 
the works of succeeding emperors down to the time of 
Aorelian ; and it may suffice to mention that those 
who most contributed to renovate or adorn the city 
were Septimius Severus, Caracalla, and Alexander 
Severus. During this period Rome betrayed unequi- 
vocal symptoms of her approaching decline and fall. 
Large bodies of the barbarians had already penetrated 
into Italy, and, in the reign of the accomplished but 
feeble Gallienus, a horde of the Alemanni had me- 
naced and insulted Rome itself. After a lapse of 
eight centuries its citizens again trembled for the 
safety of their families and homes; and the active 
and enterprising Aurelian, whilst waging successful 
wars in Egypt and the East, found himself com- 
pelled to secure his capital by fortifying it with a 
wall. 

This great undertaking, commenced A. D. 271, 
was completed in the reign oif Probus, the successor of 
Aurelian. (Vopisc^wr. 21 , 39 ; Aur. Vict. Caes. 35 ; 
Eutrop. ix. 15; Zosim. i. 49). The accounts of the 
drcnmference of this wall are discrepant and impro- 
bable. Vopiscus (^AvreL c. 39) mentions the absurd 
and extravagant measure of nearly 50 miles; which, 
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however, has been adopted by Lipstos mad laaam 
Vossius, as well as by Nibby (^Mwra, fe. p. 120, 
seq.). The walls of Aorelian were xepaired by Ho- 
norins, and with the exception of that part beyond 
the Tiber, and some modem additicms by the Popesy 
are substantially the same as thoee which noiw 
exist, as appears from the inscriptions on the gates. 
Without the additions referred to, thdrdicomferenoe 
would be between 11 and 12 milesjthns reducing the 
city to about the same dimensions as those given by 
Pliny in the time of Vespasian; nor is there any 
reason to believe that, in the sinking state of the Em- 
pire, the city would have received any increase of 
inhabitants. Another measurement by Anmion, the 
geometrician, just before the siege of the city by 
Alaric, gave a circumference of 21 miles (Phot. 
Bibl 80, p. 63, ed. Bekk.) ; but this number, 
though adopted by Gibbon, and nearer to the truth, 
cannot be accepted any more than that of Vopiscus. 
(Gibbon, Decl and FciU^ vol. ii. p. 17, ed. Smith, 
and notes.) Piale suggested that Vopiscus meant 
pedes instead of passtu, and other emendations of 
both the passages have been proposed ; but without 
discussing the merit of these, it is sufficient to know 
that the texts are undoubtedly either corrupt or 
erroneous. This may be briefly but decisively 
shown from the following considerations, which will, 
for the most part, apply to both the statements: — 
1st, the incredible extent of the work; 2nd, the 
absence of any traces of such walls; 3rd, or of any 
buildings within their supposed limits, such as 
would naturally belong to a city; 4th, the &ct that 
the extant inscriptions ascribe to Honorins the re- 
storation of an old line of walls and towers, not the 
construction of a new one. (Bunbury, in Class, 
Mm. iii. p. 368.) 

VI. Declike and Fall of the City. 

The history of the city from the time of Aurelian 
presents little more than a prospect of its rapid 
decline. The walls of that emperor were ominous of 
its sinking fortunes ; but the reign of Diocletian forma 
the first marked aera of its decay. The triumph of 
that emperor and of his colleague Maximian, a. d. 
303, was the last ever celebrated at Rome, but was 
distinguished by the trophies of an important Persian 
victory. (Eutrop. ix. 27.) The Roman emperors 
had long ceased to be of Roman extraction ; Dio- 
cletian, the descendant of slaves, was bom in Dal- 
matia; Maximian, the son of a peasant, was his 
fellow countryman ; and thus neither was wedded 
by any ties of birth or patriotism to the ancient 
glories of the eternal city. These were the first 
emperors who deserted the capital to fix their resi- 
dence in the provinces. Maximian established his 
court at Milan, whilst Diocletian resided at Nico- 
media, on the embellishment of which he lavished 
all the treasures of the East, in endeavouring to 
render it a rival worthy of Rome. His only visit to 
the ancient capital seems to have been on the occa- 
sion of bis triumph ; it was not prolonged beyond 
two months, and was closed with unexpected pre- 
cipitation and abruptness. (Lact. Mort Pers, 
c. 17.) Yet bis reign is distinguished as having 
confeiTcd upon the city one of the latest, but most 
magnificent of its monuments, -— the baths on the 
Quirinal which bear his name, by £»* the largest at 
Rome, whose enormous ruins may still be traced, 
and afford room enough for various churches, con- 
vents, and gardens. (Vopisc Prch. 2 ; OrelL 
Inscr, 1056.) Subsequently, indeed, Mazentiua, 
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the partner and riyal of Gonstantine, rended at 
Bome during the six years of his reign, and affected 
to prize the elegance of the ancient metropolis; 
whilst his lost and tyranny, snppoited by squander- 
ing its trmsares, created more disgost among the 
Brnians than the absence of their former sovereigns. 
Bfazentius, however, adorned the city which he pol- 
luted by his vices, and some of his works are aniong 
the last monuments worthy to be recorded. He 
restored the temple of Venus and Rome, which had 
been damaged by a fire, and erected that magnificent 
basilica, afterwards dedicated in the name of Con- 
stantine, whose three enormous arches may still be 
viewed with admiration. (Aur. Vict. Caea, c. 40. 
§ 26.) The final transfer of the seat sf empire to 
Byzantium by Gonstantine gave the last fatal blow 
to the civic greatness of Bome. Yet even that 
emperor presented the city — we can hardly say 
adorned it — with a few monuments. One of them, 
the arch which records his triumph over Maxen- 
tius, still subsists, and strikingly illustrates the 
depth of degradation to which architectural taste 
had already sunk. Its beauties are derived from 
the barbarous pillage of fotmer monuments. The 
superb sculptures which illustrated the acts and 
victories of Trajan, were ruthlessly and absurdly 
constrained to typify those of Gonstantine ; whilst 
the original sculptures that were added, by being 
placed in juxtaposition with those beautiful works, 
only serve to show more forcibly the hopeless decline 
of the plastic arts, which seem to have fallen with 
paganism. 

Rome in the Time of Constaniius II. — • From 
this period the care of the Bomans was directed 
rather towards the preservation than the adorn- 
ment of their city. When visited by the Second Gon- 
stantius, A. d. 357, an honour which it had not 
received for two and thirty years, Bome could still 
display her ancient glories. The lively description 
of this visit by Ammianus Marcellinus, thtMigh 
written in a somewhat inflated style, forms a sort of 
pendant to Strabo's picture of Bome in the age of 
Augustus, and is striking and valuable, both as 
exhibiting the condition of the eternal city at that 
period, and as illustrating the fact that the men of 
that age regarded its monuments as a kind of Titanic 
relics, which it would lie hopeless any longer to 
think of imitating. " Having entered Bome,** says 
the historian, ^ the seat of empire and of every virtue, 
Gonstantius was overwhelmed with astonishment 
when he viewed the forum, that most conspicuous 
monument of ancient power. On whatever side he 
cast his eyes, he was struck with the thronging 
wonders. He addressed the senate in the Guria, the 
people from the tribunal; and was delighted with 
the applause which accompanied his progress to the 
palace. At the Gircensian games which he gave, 
he was pleased with the familiar talk of the people, 
who, without betraying pride, asserted their here- 
ditary liberty. He himself observed a proper mean, 
and did not, as in other cities, arbitrarily terminate 
the contests, but, as is customary at Bome, permitted 
them to end as chance directed. When he viewed 
the different parts of the city, situated on the sides 
of the seven hills and in the valleys between them, 
he expected that whatever he first saw must be 
superior to everything else : such as the temple of 
the Tarpeian Jove, whose excellence is like divine to 
human; the baths which occupy whole districts; the 
enormous mass of the amphitheatre, built of solid 
Tiburtine stone, the height of which almost baffles 
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the eye ; the Pantheon, which may be called a circular 
B^(m, vaulted with lofty beauty; the high, but 
accessible mounds, bearing the statues of preceding 
princes ; the temple of Bome, the forum of Peace ; the 
theatre of Pompey, the odeum, the stadium, and 
other simiUr ornaments of the eternal city. But 
when he came to the forum of Trajan, which we 
take to be a structiure unparalleled in the whole 
world, he was confounded with astonishment as he 
surveyed those gigantic proportions, which can 
neither be described nor again unitated by man. 
Wherefore, Uiying aside all hope of attempting any- 
thing of the kind, he merely expressed the power 
and the wish to imitate the horse of Trajan, on 
which that prince is seated, and which stands in the 
middle of the Atrium. Hereupon prince Hormisda, 
who stood near him, exclaimed with national gesti- 
culation: * First of all, emperor, order such a stable 
to be made for it, if you can, that the horse yon 
propose making may lodge as magnificently as the 
one we behold.' The same prince being asked his 
opinion of Bome said that the only thing which 
displeased him was to perceive that men died there 
as well as in other places. So great was the em- 
peror's surprise at all these sights that he complained 
that rumour, which commonly magnifies everything, 
had here shown itself weak and malignant, and had 
given but a feeble description of the wonders of 
Home. Then, after much deliberation, he resolved 
that the only way in which he could add to the 
ornaments of the city would be by erecting an 
obelisk in the Gireus Maximus" (xvi. 10). 

The same historian from whom the preceding 
topographical picture has been transcribed has ahio 
left some lively and interesting notices of the man- 
ners of the Bomans at this period. These have 
been paraphrased in the eloquent language of Gibbon, 
to whose work the reader is referred for many inte- 
resting particulars concerning the state of Bome at 
this time (vol. iv. pp. 70 — 89, ed. Smith). We may 
here observe with surprise that whilst Alaric, like 
another Hannibal, was threatening her gates, her 
nobles were revelling in immoderate wealth, and 
squandering the revenues of provinces on objects of 
pomp and luxury, though, as we have seen, the arts 
had fallen to so low an ebb that there was no longer 
any hope of rivalling the works of their ancestors. 
The poorer citizens, few of whom could any longer 
boast a pure Boman descent, resembled the inmates 
of a poorhouse, except that their pleasures were 
provided for as well as their wants. A liberal dis- 
tribution of com and bacon, and sometimes even of 
wine, relieved their necessities, whilst health and 
recreation were promoted by gratuitous admittance 
to the baths and public spectacles. Yet Bome was 
now struggling for her existence. We have already 
mentioned the restoration of the walls by Honorius. 
It was under the same emperor that the first 
example occurs of that desecration by which the 
Bomans stripped and destroyed their own monu- 
ments. If we may credit Zosimus (v. 38), Stilicho 
was the first to lay violent hands on the temple 
of the Gapitoline Jove, by stripping off the plates 
of gold which lined its doors, when the follow- 
ing inscription was found beneath them: "Misero 
regi servantur." In after times this example was 
but too frequently followed ; and it may be said with 
truth that the Bomans themselves were the principal 
destroyers of their own city. 

The Barbarians at Rome. — Afler two sieges, 
or rather blockades, in 408 and 409, by the Goths 
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of the Romans, and to the nae which thej made of 
the ancient monuments to serve their own selfitih 
and mercenary purposes. The factions of the 
Guelphs and Ghibelines, of the Colonna and Ursini, 
which began in the tenth century and lasted several 
hundred years, must have been very destructive to 
the city. In these sanguinary quarrels the ancient 
edifices were converted into castles; and the mul- 
titude of the latter may be estimated from the fact 
that the senator Brancaleone during his government 
(1252 — 1258) caused 140 towers, or fortresses, the 
strongholds of the nobility, to be demolished in Rome 
and its neighbourhood ; yet subsequently, under 
Martin V., we still hear of forty-four existing in one 
quarter of the city alone. (Matthew Paris, Sist. Maj. 
p. 741, seq.) Some of these were erected on the 
most celebrated buildings, as the triumphal monu- 
ments of Caesar, Titus, and the Antonines. (Mont- 
faucon, Dicar. ItaL p. 186; Anonymus, ib. p. 285.) 
But still more destructive were the ravages com- 
mitted on the ancient buildings during times of 
peace. The beautiful sculptures and architectural 
members, which could no longer be imitated, were 
seized upon and appropriated to the adornment of 
new structures. We have seen that this barbarous 
kind of spoliation was exercised as early as the reign 
of Constantine, who applied the sculptures (^ some 
monument of Trajan's to adorn his own triumphal 
arch. In after ages Charlemagne carried off the 
columns of Rome to decorate his palace at Aix-la- 
Chapelle (Sigebert, Chron. in Bouquet, Historiens 
de France^ v. p. 378); and several centuries later 
Petrarch laments that his friend and patron, Robert, 
king of Sicily, was following the same pernicious 
example. (''Itaque nunc, heu dolor! hen scelus in- 
dignum I de vestris marmoreis columnis, de liminibus 
templomm (ad quae nuper ex orbe toto concnrsus 
devotissimus fiebat), de imaginibus sepulcrorum sub 
quibus patrum vestrorum venerabilis cinis erat, ut 
reliquas sileam, desidiosa Napolis adomatur," Petrar. 
0pp. p. 536, seq.) It would be endless to recount 
the depredations committed by the popes and nobles 
in order to build their churches and palaces. The 
abb^ Barth^emi (^Mem. de VAcad. des Inacr. xxviii. 
p. 585) mentions that he had seen at Rome a manu- 
script letter relating to a treaty between the chiefs 
of the Mictions which desolated Rome in the 14th 
century, in which, among other articles, it is agreed 
that the Colosseum shall be common to all parties, 
who shall be at lib^ty to take stones from it. (De 
Sade; Vie de Pebrarque, i. 328, note.) Sixtus V. 
employed the stones of the Septizonium in building 
St. Peter's. (Greg. Leti, Vita di Sisto V. in. p. 50.) 
The nephews of Paul III. were the principal de- 
stroyers of the Colosseum, in order to build the 
Famese palace (Muratori, Ann, cf Italia, xiv. p. 
371); and a similar reproach was proverbially ap- 
plied to those of Urban VIII. (" Quod non fecerunt 
Barbari, fecere Barberini," Gibbon, viii. p. 284, note.) 
But even a worse species of desecration than this 
was the destruction of the most beautiful marble 
columns, by converting them into lime. Poggio 
complains (a. d. 1430) that the temple of Concord, 
which was almost perfect when he first came to 
Rome, had almost disappeared in this manner. (** Ca- 
pitolio contigua forum versus superest pcnticus aedis 
Concordiae, quam cum primum ad urbem accessi, 
vidi fere integram, opere marmoreo admodum spe- 
cioso; Romani postmodum, ad calcem, aedem totam 
ct porticds partem, disjectis columnis, sunt demo- 
liti," de Var. Fort. p. 12.) And the same practice 
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is reprobated in the verses of Aeneas Sylvias, after- 
wards Pope Pius II.: — 

*' Sed tuns hie populus, muris defoesa vetnstis, 
Calcis in obsequium marmora dura coqoit. 
Impia tercentum si sic gens egerit annoe 
l^ullum hie indicium nobilitatis erit.** 

(In MabUlon, Mtu, Ital i. 97.) 

The melancholy progress of the desolation of 
Rome might be roughly traced from some imperfect 
memorials. The account of the writer called the 
Anonymus Einsiedlensis, who visited Rome early in 
the 9th century, which has been pubUshed by 
Mabillon (^Anal. iv. p. 502), and by Hanel (^Archio, 
f, PhilolL ti. Pddag. l p. 115), exhibits a much 
more copious list of monuments than that of another 
anonymous writer, who compiled a book De Mira- 
hilibtu Romae/in the 12th or 13th century. (Mont- 
faucon, Diar. ItcU. p. 283, seq.; Nibby, Effem, 
Lett, di Roma^ 1820, Fasc. i. — iv.) Several pas- 
sages in the works of Petrarch exhibit the n^lected 
and desolate state of Rome in the 14th century, — the 
consequence of the removal of the holy see to Avig- 
non. Thus, in a letter to Urban V., he says: 
" Jacent domus, labant maenia, templa ruunt, sacra 
pei-eunt, calcantur leges." And a little after: 
** Lateranum humi jacet et Ecclesiarum mater om- 
nium tecto carens vent is patet ac pluviis," &c. (C£ 
lib. ix. ep. 1.) Yet the remains of ancient Roman 
splendour were still considerable enough to excite 
the wonder and admiration of Manuel Chrysoloras 
at the commencement of the 15th century, as may be 
seen in his epistle to the emperor John Palaeologus. 
(subjoined to Codinus, de Antiq. C. P. p. 107, seq.) 
Much destruction must have been perpetrated from 
this period to the time, and even during the life, of 
Poggio. But the progress of desolation seems to 
have been arrested subsequently to that writer, 
whose catalogue of the ruins does not exhibit a great 
many more remains than may yet be seen. Care 
is now taken to arrest as far as possible even the 
inevitable influence of time; and the antiquarian 
has at present nothing to regret except that mcnre 
active means are not applied to the disinterment of 
the ancient city. The funds devoted to the re- 
erection of a magnificent basilica far without the 
walls, and on so unwholesome a site that the very 
monks are forced to desert it during the heats dt 
stmuner, might, in the eye at least of transmontane 
taste, have been more worthily devoted to such an 
object. 

VII. Population of Rome. 

Before we close this part of the subject it will be 
expected that we should say something respecting 
the probable amount of the population of Rome. 
The inquiry is unfortunately involved in much ob- 
scurity, and the vagueness of the data upon which 
any calculation can be founded is such that it is 
impossible to arrive at any wholly satisfactoiy con- 
clusion. The latitude hence allowed may be judged 
from the iajct that the estimates of some of the best 
modern scholars are about four times as great as 
those of others; and whilst Dureau de la Malle, in 
his Economie politique det Romains (i. p. 340, seq.), 
sets down the population at 562,000 souls, Hock^ 
in his Romiache Geschichte (vol. i. pt iL p. 383, 
seq.), estimates it at 2,265,000; nay Lipsios, in 
his work De Magnitudine Jiomana (iii. 3), even 
carried it up to the astounding number of 8,000,000. 
But this is an absurd exaggeration; whilst, oo tht 
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other hand, the estimate cf Darean de la Malle is 
undoabtedly mnch too low. 

The only secure data which we possess on the 
anbject are the records of the namber of citizens who 
received the wr^/iaria or imperial largesses, for it is 
only daring the imperial times that we can profess 
to make any calcolation. We learn from the Monu- 
mentum Anctpranum that Angostos, in his 12th 
consulate, distributed a pecuniary gift to 320,000 
of the plebs urhana. (" Consul xn. trecentis et 
viginti millibus plebei urbanae sezagenos denarios 
viritim dedi," tab. iii.) The recipients of this 
bounty were all males, and probably formed the 
whole free male population of Rome, with the ez^ 
ception of the senators, knights, and aliens. Women 
and boys of a tender age did not participate in these 
distributiona. It had been customary for the latter 
to be admitted to participation after the age cS ten ; 
but Augustus appears to have extended his liberality 
to still younger children. ("Ne minores quidem 
pueros praeteriit, quamvis nonnisi ab undecimo aeta- 
tis anno accipere consuesseut," Suet. Attg. 41.) The 
distributions of com seem to have been regulated on 
stricter principles, as these were regular, not extra- 
ordinary like the largesses. From these the chil- 
dren were probably excluded, and there was, perhaps, 
a stricter inquiry made into the titles of the re- 
cipients. Thus we learn from the Mon. Anctfranum 
that those who received com in the 13th con- 
sulate of Augustus amounted to rather more than 
200,000. (Cf. Dion Cass. Iv. 10.) From the same 
document it appears that three largesses made by 
Augustus, of 400 sesterces per man, were never dis- 
tributed to fewer than 250,000 persons. ("Quae 
mea congiaria pervenerant ad hominum millia nun- 
quam minus quinquaginta et ducenta," /&., where 
Hock, Rom. Gesch. i. pt ii. p. 388, by erroneously 
reading sestertium instead of Aomtntim, has increased 
the number of recipients to 625,000.) From a 
passage in Spartian's life of Septimius Severus 
(c. 23) it would seem that the number entitled to 
receive the distributions of com had increased. That 
author says that Severus left at his death wheat 
enough to last for seven years, if distributed accord- 
ing to the regular canon or measure of 75,000 modii 
daily. Now, if we calculate this distribution ac- 
cording to the i^stem of Augustus, of five modii per 
man monthly, and reckon thirty days to the month, 
then this would leave the number of recipients 
at 450,000 (75,000 x 30 = 2,250,000 -i- 5 = 
450,000). According to these statements we can 
hardly place the average of the male plebeian popula- 
tion of Rome during the first centuries of the Empire 
at less than 350,000; and at least twice as much 
again must be added for the females and boys, thus 
giving a total of 1,050,000. There are no very ac- 
curate data for arriving at the numbers of the sena- 
tors and knights. Bunsen (^Beschr.i. p. 184), with- 
out stating the grounds of his calculation, sets them 
down, including their families, at 10,000. But this 
is evidently much too low an estimate. We learn 
from Dionysius Halicamassensis (vi. 13) that in the 
annual procession of the knights to the temple of 
Castor they sometimes mustered to the number of 
5000. But this must have been very far from their 
whole number. A great many must have been absent 
from sickness, old age, and other causes; and a far 
greater number must have been in the provinces and 
in foreign countries, serving witn the armies, or em- 
ployed as publicani, and in other public capacities. 
Yet their families would probably, for the mout part, 
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reside at Rome. We see from the complaints of 
Horace how the equestrian dignity was prostituted 
in the imperial times to liberti and aliens, provided 
they were rich enough for it (^Epod. iv. in Menam; 
cf. Juv. i. 28.) We should, perhaps, therefore be 
below the mark in fixing the number of knights and 
senators at 15,000. If we allow a wife and one 
child only to each, this would give the number of 
individuals composing the senatorial and equestrian 
families at 45,000, which is a small proportion to 
1,050,000 freemen of the lower class. It may 
be objected that marriage was very much out of 
fashion with the higher classes at Rome during 
the time of Augustus; but the (xnission was sup- 
plied in another manner, and the number of kept 
women and illegitimate children, who would count 
as population just as well as the le^timate ones, 
must have been considerable. In this calcula- 
tion it is important not to underrate the numbers 
of the higher classes, since they are very im- 
portant factors in estimating the *8lave population, 
of which they were the chief maintainers. The 
preceding sums, then, would give a total of 1,095,000 
free inhabitants of Rome, of all classes. To tiiese 
are to be added the aliens residing at Rome, the 
soldiers, and the slaves. The first of these classes 
must have been veiy numerous. There must have 
been a great many provincial persons settled at 
Rome, for purposes of business or pleasure, who did 
not possess the franchise, a great many Greeks, as 
tutors, physicians, artists, &c., besides vast numbers 
of other foreigners from all parts of the world. The 
Jews alone must have formed a considerable popula- 
tion. So large, indeed, was the number of aliens at 
Rome, that in times of scarcity we s(Hnetimes read of 
their being banished. Thus Augustus on one oc- 
casion expelled all foreigners except tutors and phy- 
sicians. (Suet Aug, 42.) According to Seneca, the 
greater part of the inhabitants were aliens. '* Nul- 
lum non hominum genus concurrit in urbem et vir- 
tutibus et vitiis magna praemia ponentem. Unde 
domo quisque sit, quaere; videbis majorem partem 
esse, quae relictis sedibus suis venerit in maximam 
quidem et pulcherrimam urbem, non tamen suam." 
{Cans, ad Helv, c, 6.) In this there is no doubt 
some exaggeration ; yet we find the same complainta 
reiterated by JuvenaJ:— 

** Jam pridem Syrus in Tiberim defiuxit Orontes.** 

" Hie alta Sicyone, ast hie Amydone relicta, 
Hie Andro, ille Samo, hie TralUbus ant Ala- 

bandis, 
Esquilias dictumque petunt a VImine collem. 
Viscera magnarum domuum, dominique fu- 

turi ' (iii. 62, seq.). 

It would perhaps, then, be but a modest estimate 
to reckon the aliens and foreigners resident at Rome, 
together with their wives and families, at 100,000. 
The soldiers and the vigUeSy or police, we can 
hardly estimate at less than 25,000; and as many 
of these men must have been married, we may 
reckon them, with their families, at 50,000. Hence 
100,000 aliens and 50,000 military, &c., added to 
the foregoing sum of 1,095,000, makes 1,245,000 
for the total miscellaneous free population of Rome. 

There are great difiSculties in the way of estimating 
the slave population, from the total absence of any 
accurate data. We can only infer generally that it 
must have been exceedingly numerous — a foct that 
is evident from many passages of the ancient authors 
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Tiie numbei of slaves kept as domestic servants most 
have been exceedingly large. Horace mentions 
{Sat. i. 3. 12) that the singer Tigellius had some- 
times as manj as 200 slaves; but when he was 
taken with a sadden fit of economy, he reduced 
them to the very modest number of 10. Ko doubt, 
however, he was a first-rate vocalist, and, like his 
brethren in modem times, a man of fortune. Til- 
lias the praetor, who was a stingy churl, when he 
went to Tibur, had 5 slaves at his heels to carry 
his cooking utensils and wine. (76. i. 6. 107.) 
Horace himself, who of course was not so rich a man 
as Tigellius, when he sat down to his frugal supper 
of cakes and vegetables, was waited upon by 3 
slaves ; and we may presume that these did not 
compose his entire household. (/&. v. 115.) In 
the reign of Nero, 400 slaves were maintained in 
the palace of Pedanius Secundus, who were all put 
to death, women and children included, because one 
of them had murdered his master. (Tac. Ann. xiv. 
42, seq.) The slaves no longer consisted of those bom 
and br^ on the estates of their masters, but were 
imported in multitudes from all the vaiious nations 
ander the wide-spread dominion of the Romans. 
(** Postquam vero nationes in familiis haberaus, 
quibus diversi ritus, externa sacra, aut nulla sunt, 
coUuviem istam non nisi metu coercueris.** (/&. c. 
44.) The case of Pedanius, however, was no doubt 
an extraordinary one. It cannot be imagined that 
the plebs urbana, who received the public rations, 
were capable of maintaining slaves; nor probably 
are many to be assigned to the aliens. But if we 
place the patrician and equestrian families at 15,000, 
and allow the moderate average number of 30 slaves 
to each family, this would give a total number of 
450,000. Some also must be allowed to the richer 
part of the pkbs — to persons who, like Horace, were 
not patrician nor equestrian, yet could afford to keep 
a few slaves ; as well as to the aliens resident at 
Rome, so that we can hardly compute the number 
of domestic slaves at less than 500,000. To these 
must be added the public slaves at the disposal of 
the various municipal ofiicers, also those employed 
in handicrajft trades and manufactures, as journey- 
men carpenters, builders, masons, bakers, and the 
like. It would not perhaps be too much to estimate 
these at 300,000, thus making the total slave popu- 
lation of Rome 800,000. This sum, added to that of 
the free inhabitants, would give a total of 2,045,000. 
The Notitia and Curioaum state the number of 
insulae at Rome at 46,602, and the number of 
domus at 1790, besides balnea^ lupanaria^ mili- 
tary and police stations, &c If we had any means 
of ascertaining the average number of inhabitants in 
each insula^ it would afford a valuable metlicd of 
checking the preceding computation. But here 
again we are unfortunately reduced to uncertainty 
and conjecture. We may, however, pretty surely 
infer that each ingula contained a large number of 
inmates. In the time of Augustus the yearly rent 
of the coenacula of an insula ordinarily produced 
> 40,000 sesterces, or between 300/. and 400/. sterling. 
(^Dig. 19. tit 2. s. 30, ap. Gibbon, ch. 31, note 70.) 
Petronius (c. 95, 97), and Juvenal {Sat iii. passim) 
describe the crowded state of these lodgings. If we 
take them at an average of four stories, each accom- 
modating 12 or 13 persons, this would give say 50 
persons in each insula ; and even then the inmates, men, 
women and boys, would be paying an average yearly 
rent of about 7/. per head. The inmates of each 
domus can hardly be set down at less, since the 
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family, with tutors and other hangers on, maj per- 
haps be fairly estimated at 10, and the slaves in 
each domus at 40. We leam from Valerius Max- 
imus (iv. 4. § 8), that sixteen men of the cele- 
brated Gens Aelia lived in one small house with 
their families; but this seems to have been an 
exceptional case even in the early times, and cannot 
be adopted as a guide under tiie Empire, Now, 
taking the insulae actually inhabited at 40,000 — 
since some must have been to let, or under repair — 
and the inhabited domus at 1500 = 41,500, and the 
number of inmates in each at 50, we should have 
a total population of 2,075,000, a sum not greatlj 
at variance with the amount obtained by the pre- 
vious method. But the reader will have seen on 
what data the calculation proceeds, and must draw 
his own conclusions accordingly. (Cf. Bunsen, 
Beschreibung der Stadt Rom^ i. p. 183, seq.; Du- 
reau de la Malle, Economie politique des Romains 
i. p. 340. seq. ; Mommsen, Die Romischen Tribus^ 
p. 187, seq.; Hock, Romische Geschichte^ L pL ii. 
p. 383, seq. ; Zumpt, Ueher den Stand der BevoVce- 
rung im Alterthum, Berlin, 1841; Gibbon, Decline 
and Fcdly voLiv. p. 87, seq., with the note of Smith.) 

PART IL TOPOGRAPHY. 

Having thus given an account of the rise and 
progress, the decline and fall of the Roman city, we 
shall now proceed to describe its topography. In 
treating this part of the subject we shall follow 
those divisions which are marked out either by 
their political importance or by their natural fea- 
tures rather than be guided by the arbitrary bounds 
laid down in the Regions of Augustus. The lat- 
ter, however convenient for the mtmicipal purpoees 
which they were intended to serve, would be but ill 
calculated to group the various objects in that order 
in which they ai-e most calculated to arrest the 
attention of the modem reader, and to fix them in 
his memory. We shall therefore, after describing 
the walls of Servius Tullius and those of Aurelian, 
proceed to the Capitol, one of the most striking 
objects of ancient Rome, and then to the Forum and 
its environs, the remaining hills and their valleys, 
with the various objects of interest which they pre- 
sent. 

L Walls and Gates of Sbrvius Tuluus. 

At the commencement of the Roman Empire the 
walls of Servius Tullius could no longer be traced. 
Instead of dreading the assaults of the surrounding 
petty nations of Italy, Rome had now extended her 
frontiers to the Euphrates and the Atlantic; her an- 
cient bulwarks were become entirely useless, and the 
increase of her population had occasioned the build- 
ing of houses close to and even over their remains; 
so that in the time of Dionysius of Halicarnassus, 
who came to Rome in the reign of Augustus, it was 
diflScult to discover their course (iv. 13). To at- 
tempt now to ti*ace their exact outline would there- 
fore be a hopeless task. The remains of the agger 
of Servius are still, however, partly visible, and the 
situation of a few of the ancient gates is known with 
certainty, whilst that of others may be fixed with 
at least some approach to accuracy from notices of 
them contained in ancient authors. It is from these 
materials that we must endeavour to reconstruct the 
line of the Servian walls, by first determining the 
probable sites of the gates, and by then drawing the 
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wall between them, according to indications offered 
b^ the nature of the ground. 

We learn from Cicero that Servios, like Romu- 
lus, was guided in the construction of his wall 
by the outUne of the hills: *"* Cujus (urbis) is est 
tractatus ductusque muri quum Romuli turn etiam 
reHquorum regum sapientia definitus ex omni parte 
arduis praeruptisque montibus, ut unus aditus, qui 
esset inter £squiUnum Quirinalemque montem, 
mazimo aggere objecto fossa cingeretur vastissima ; 
atque ut ita munita arz circumjectu ardno et quasi 
circumciso saxo niteretur, ut etiam in ilia tempestate 
horribili Gallici adventus incolumis atque intacta 
permanserit.'' (Z>e Rep. iL 6.) Becker (<fo MuriSf 
p. 64, Handb. p. 129) asserts that Cicero here 
plainly says that Servius erected walls only where 
there were no hills, or across the valleys, and con- 
cludes that the greater part of the defences of 
the city consisted of the natural ones offered by 
the hills alone. Becker, however, appears to 
have formed no very clear ideas upon the subject; 
for notwithstanding what ia here said, we find him 
a few pages further on, conducting the line of 
wall not only along the height of the Quirinal, but 
even over the summit (^ the Capitoline hill itself ! 
{Handb, pp. 131, 136, de Murit, pp. 65, 70.) 
Neither his first, or theoretical, nor his second, or 
practical, view, is correct. The former is in di- 
rect contradiction to his authority ; for Cicero says 
that the other kings did like Romulus; and he, as 
we have seen, and as Becker himself has shown, 
walled in his city all round. Cicero says, as plainly 
as he can speak, that there vms a wall, and that it 
was defined along ita tohole extent (" definitus ex 
omni parte ") by the line of the hills. If it did not 
run idong their summit, we cannot explain Pliny's 
assertion (iii.9) that the agger equalled the height of 
the walls Q* Namque eum (aggerem) muris aequavit 
qua maxime patebat (urbs) aditu piano : caetero 
munita erat praecelsis murb, aut abruptis moutibus," 
&c.), since it would be a no great extolling of its 
height to say that it was raised to the level of a 
wall in the valley. Cicero, however, notices two 
exceptions to tlie continuous line, and the fact of his 
pointing these out proves the continuity of the wall 
in the remainder of the circuit. The first exception 
is the agger just mentioned, upon the top of which, 
however, according to Dionysius (ix. 68), there 
seems also to have been a sort of wall, though 
probably not of so great a height as the rest, at 
least he uses the comparative when speaking of it : 
rtixos iveytlpas if^\6Ttf>ov (iv. .54). The second 
exception was the Arx^ or Capitoline hill, which, 
being on its western side much more abrupt and 
precipitous than the other hills, was considei-ed as 
sufficiently defended by nature, with a little as- 
sbtance from art in escarping its sides. That there 
was no wall at this spot is also proved, as Niebuhr 
remarks {Hiat. vol. i. p. 396) by the account of 
the Gauls scaling the height (Liv. v. 47 ; comp. 
Bunbury, Class. Mus. vol. iii. p. 347.) The Ca- 
pitoline, therefore, must have been the spot to which 
Dionysius alluded, when he said that Rome was 
partly defended by its hillsj and partly by the Tiber 
(ix. 68); as well as Pliny in the passage just cited, 
where we must not infer from the plural (montibus) 
that he meant more than one hill. This is mei-ely, 
as in Dionysius also, a general mode of expression; 
and we have before observed that Pliny's own ac- 
ooont shows that the wall crowned the hills. Lastly, 
had there been no wall upon them, it is difficult to 
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see how there could have been gates; yet we find 
Becker himself placing gates at spots where, ac- 
cording to his theoretical view, there could have 
been no wall. Niebuhr (I. c), who, like Becker, 
does not confine the escarpment to the Capitol, but 
thinks that the greater part of the city was fortified 
solely by the steepness of its hills, places towers, walls, 
and gates just at the different ascents; but this 
view, improbable in itself, and unsupported by any 
authority, cannot be maintained against the express 
testimony of Cicero. There seems, however, to have 
been an interior fortification on the £. side of the 
Capitoline, protecting the ascent by the cUtms^ as 
we shall see in the seqneL It was probably in- 
tended to secure the citadel, in case an enemy suc- 
ceeded in forcing the external walls. We have seen 
before that the hill was fortified by Romulus; but 
whether these ancient fortifications, as well as those 
on the Palatine, were retained by Servius, it is im- 
possible to say. 

We may assume then that the wall of Servius, 
or his predecessor, — which seems to have been built 
of stone ('*muro lapideo," Liv. L 15),— surrounded 
the whole city, with the exception of the Capitoline 
hill and a small part defended by the Tiber, — thus 
justifying the noble lines of Virgil {Georg, iL 
533.) :— 

^ rerum facta est pulcerrima Roma 
Septemque una sibi muro circnmdedit arces." 

Our next task will be to determine the outline of 
this wall by means of the site of the different gatea ; 
though, of course, where the outline of the hills is 
well defined this alone will be a guide. The situ- 
ati(Hi of two of the gates may be considered certain, — 
that of the Porta CoLUMA,at the N. extremity of the 
agger, and that of the Esquiline at its southern end. 
Takii^^, therefore, the former as a starting-point, and 
proceeding continually to the left, we shall make the 
circuit of the whole city, till we again arrive at the 
Porta Collina. 

This, the most northerly of all the gates, lay near 
the point where the Via Salaria branches off from the 
Via Nomentana. From this spot the first gate to the. 
W. was probably the Porta Salutaris, so named, ap- 
parently, from its being on that division of the Qui- 
rinal which in the time of Numa and in the sacred 
books of the Argives was called Collis Salutaris, 
from an ancient sacellum of Sulus which stood upon 
it (Varr. L.L. v. § 51). When Paul us Diacouus 
tells us (p. 327, Miill.) that it was named after the 
temple of Salus, he seems to be alluding to the later 
and more famous temple dedicated by C. Junius 
Bubulcus in b. c. 303, which we shall have occasion 
to describe in the sequel : but it is probable that it 
obtained its name, as we have said, at a much earlier 
period. As the new temple probably stood at or near 
the site of the ancient one, and as the NoHtia in de- 
scribing the 6th Regie, or Alta Semita, takes this 
temple for a starting point, and, proceeding always in 
a circuit to the left, arrives at last at the baths of 
Diocletian, it may be assumed that this gate was the 
first important object westward of the hatha. It 
seems to have spanned a Clivus Salutis, which Ca- 
nina {Roma Antica, p. 187) places, with much pro- 
bability in the Via delle Quattro Fontane, where it 
ascends from the Piazza Barherina, (Cfl Preller, 
Regionen^ p. 134.) 

The next gate to the left seems to have been the 
Porta Sanquai.is,so named from the temple of San- 
cus. (Paul. Diac. p. 345, Miill.) This was the same 
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divinity as Deos Fidias (Fest. p. 241, Miill), whose 
eacellum is mentioned by Livy (viii. 20) as situ.ited 
near the temple of Quirinns. It is also recorded in 
the fragments of the Argive books as seated on the 
Collis Mucialis (Varr. L.L, 7.§ 62, Mtin.),whicb hill 
comes next in order after the Collis Salutaris. We 
have already mentioned the temple of Quirinns as 
having been situated near the present charch of 
S. Andrea and it may therefore be assumed that the 
Porta Sanqoalis spanned the ascent to it at or near 
the modem Via deUa Dataria, 

Between the Porta Sanqualis and the Capitoline hill 
there were probably two gates ; at all events there 
must undoubtedly have been one in the very narrow 
ravine which in early times separated the Capitoline 
from the Quirinal, and which aiforded the only 
outlet firom the neighbourhood of the forum. This 
was, perhaps, the Porta Ratumena, which we 
learn from Pliny (viii. 65 : " unde postea nomen est ") 
and Plutarch (^Popl. 13; iropA r^v irvXriv, ^y vvv 
*Parovfi4vav Ka\oviriv) was still existing in their time. 
Becker, indeed, disputes the inference of its existence 
from Pliny's words, and disbelieves the assertion of Plu- 
tarch. But there is nothingatall incredible in the fact, 
and therefore no reason why we should disbelieve it. 
We know, f\x>m the example of London and other cities, 
that a gate, and especially the name of a gate marking 
its former site, may remain for ages after the wall 
in which it stood has been removed. Even the local 
tradition of its name would have sufficed to mark its 
site ; but it seems highly probable, from the nature 
of the ground where it stood, that the gate itself had 
been preserved. The road through so narrow a gorge 
could never have been disturbed for building or other 
purposes ; and it is probable that the gate remained 
standing till the ravine was enlai-ged by cutting away 
the Quirinal in order to make room for Trajan's 
forum. We learn from the passages just cited, as 
well as from Festus (p. 274), that the gate derived 
its name from a charioteer, who, returning victorious 
from the Circensian games at Veii, was thrown out 
of his chariot and killed at this spot, whilst tae 
affrighted horses, thus freed from all control, dashed 
up the Capitoline hill, and, as the legend runs, did not 
finish their mad career till they had thrice made the 
circuit of the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. (Plin. 
viii. 65.) So remarkable an omen would have been 
quite a sufficient ground in those days for changing 
the name of the gate. But it matters little what 
faith we may be disposed to place in the legend ; for 
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even if it waft an invention, it most have been finuned 
with that r^ard to local circumstances which would 
have lent it probability, and no other gate can be 
pcnnted dut which would have so well suited the 
tenor of the story. Its existence at this spot is 
further confirmed by the tomb of Bibulns, one of the 
few remaining monuments of the Republic, which 
stands in the Macel dei Corvij and by the discovery 
of the remains of another sepulchral monument a little 
farther on, in the Via delta Pedacchia. It is well 
known that, with a few rare exceptions, no interments 
were allowed within the walls of Rome ; the tomb of 
Bibulus must therefore have been a little without 
the gate, and its front corresponds to the direction 
of a road that would have led from the forum into 
the Campus Martins (Canina, Roma Aniioa^ p. 218). 
Bunsen, however, is of opinicm (^Beschr. voLiii. p. 35) 
that it lay within the walls, and infers from the inscrip- 
tion, which states that the ground was presented as 
a burial-place to Bibulus and his descendants by the 
Senate and people '* honoris virtutisque caussa,** that 
he was one of those rare exceptions mentioned by 
Cicero (^Leg. ii. 23) of persons who obtained the 
privilege of being buried within the city. A more 
unfortunate conjecture was hardly ever hazarded. 
Becker has justly pointed out that the words of the 
inscription merely mean that the ground was pre^ 
sented to Bibulus, without at all implying that it was 
within the walls ; and an attentive consideration of 
the passage in Cicero will show that it could not 
possibly have been so. Ever since the passing of the 
law of the XII. Tables against interment within the 
walls, Cicero could find only one example in which 
it had been set aside, namely, in honour of C. Fa- 
bricius. Now if Bibulus had lived in the period 
between the composition of the De Legibtu and the 
final abolishment of the Republic, we could not have 
failed to hear of an individual who had achieved so 
extraordinary a mark of distinction ; and if, on the 
other hand, he lived before that work was written, 
— of which there can scarcely be a doubt,— then 
Cicero would certainly have mentioned him. 

Besides the gates idready enumerated between the 
spot from which we started and the Capitoline hill, 
there seems also to have been another for which we 
can find no more convenient site than the SW. side 
of the Quirinal, between the Porta Ratumena and 
Porta Sanqualis, unless indeed w^ adopt the net 
improbable conjecture of Preller (Schneidewin's Phi- 
lologw, p. 84), that the Ratumena was one of the 
gates of the fortification on the Clivus Capitolinus, 
and that the Porta Fomtinalis was the gate in the 
gorge between the Quirinal and the Capitoline. This 
latter gate is mentioned by Paulus Diaconus (p. 85, 
MUll.), in connection with a festival called Fontinalia. 
It is also mentioned by VaiTO (ZX. vi. § 22, MiilL) 
and other writers; and we learn from Livy (xxxv. 
10) that a portico was constructed from it to tha 
altar of Mars, forming a thoroughfare into the 
Campus Martins. The same historian again mentions 
the Ara Martis as being in the Campus (xl. 45), but 
there is nothing to indicate its precise situation. 
Numa instituted a festival to Mars, as a pledge of 
union between the Romans and Sabines (Fest p. 372, 
MUll.), and it was probably on this occasion that the 
altar was erected. It is impossible to place any gate 
and portico leading from it in the short strip of wall 
on the S. side of the Capitoline, and therefore its site 
was perhaps that a]i*eady indicated. The altar must 
have stood at no great distance from the gate, and 
could hardly have been so far to the W. as ths 
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Pkuata (U Venezia, as Urliclis assumes {Bachr. voL 
V. p. 1 7), since in that case the portico mast have 
crossed the road leading ont of the Porta Batamena. 
A little beyond the last named gate the wall most 
have joined the Gapitoline hill, along which, as we 
have t»aid, there was no other fortiiicatiun but the 
precipitous nature of the ground, rendered here and 
there still more abrupt by escarpment. At the SW. 
extremity of the hill the wall must have been re- 
sumed, and must undoubtedly have run in a direct 
line acjoss the short space between the Gapitoline hill 
and the Tiber. Between this spot and the Aventine 
the wall was discontinued; and this is the part 
alluded to by Dionysius (/. c.) as sufficiently defended 
by the river. The piece of wall just mentioned 
must have shut out the Forum Olitorium and Cu-cus 
Flaminius, since Asconius {ad Cic, Tog, Cand. p. 90, 
OrelL) mentions a temple of Apollo, which was 
situated between those places, as being outside the 
Porta Carmentai js. This gate lay just at the foot 
of the Capitol, and is one of the most certain entrances 
to the Servian city. It was named after a fane or 
altar of Garmenta, the mother of Evander, which 
stood near it. This altar Ls mentioned by Dionysius 
(i. 32), and appears to have existed long after his 
time, since it was seen by A. Gellius (xviii. 7) and 
by Sei-vius {ad Virg. Aen. viii. 337.) The street 
allied Vious Jiigarius ran from the Porta Cannentalis 
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of the Tiber once actually flowed through this gate 
C" Flumentana Porta Bomae appellata, quod Tigris 
partem ea fluxisse affiitnant," p. 89, Mtill.) The site 
is further confirmed by a pastage in Varro alluding 
to the popnlousness of the suburb just outside the 
gate: ^ Kam quod extra urbem est aedificium, nihilu 
magis ideo est villa, quum eorum aedificia qui 
habitant extra portam Flumentanam, aut in Aemi- 
lianis '' {R. R, iii. 2). This neighbourhood had 
early become very tliickly uihabited, as is evident 
from the many porticoes, theatres, temples and other 
bnildings, which are mentioned there (see Preller, 
Jiegionen^ p. 1 56, seq.) But Livy*8 narrative of the 
trial of Manlius (vi. 20) is one of the most striking 
proofs of the situation of the P. Flumentana, though 
it is a btumbling-block to those who hold that the 
temple of Jupiter was on the SW. summit of the 
Gapitoline hilL A spot near the pkice where the 
Girciis Flaminius afterwards stood was at that time 
used for the assemblies of the Comitia Centuriata,by 
which ManlioB was tried. From this place botli the 
Capitol and the Arx were visible; and Manlius hud 
produced a great effect upon ]^is judges by calling 
upon them to pronounce their verdict in the sight 
of those very gods whose temple he had preserved: 
*' Ut Capitolinm atque arcem mtuentes, ut ad deos 
immortales versi, de se judicarent.** In order to 
deprive him of this appeal the tribunes adjourned 



round the base of the Gapitoline to the Forum, as I tlie assembly to a spot just outside the Porta Flu- 



we learn fromLivy's description (xxvii. 37) of the pro- 
cession of the virgins to the temple of Juno Begina 
tlie Aventine, when two white heifers were led 



on 

from the temple of Apollo before mentioned through 
the Porta Garmentalis and Vicus Jugarius to tlie 
forum. The exact site of the gate was probably a 
little to the NW. of the church of S, Onu^nmo, 

The principal gates of Borne had commonly more 
than one thoronghtare. These archways, or passages, 
were called Fomices and Jani. Cicero s etymology 
of the latter word shows the meaning attached 
to it, though the etymology itself is absurd ('' Ab 
eundo nomen est ductum: ex quo transitiones 
perviae Jani, foresque in liminibos profanarum 
aedium januae nominantur," Nat. Dear. ii. 27). 
We have aheady said that the right JavAU of 
the Porta Garmentalis, on going out of the town, 
was regarded as ill-omened, and branded with the 
name of Porta SceleratOj from its having been that 
through which the Fabii passed on their fatal expe- 
dition to the Gremera. (Liv. IL 49.) So Ovid {Fast 
i. 201):— 

" Carmentis portae dextro via proxima Jano est: 
Ire per banc noli, quisquis es, omen habet." 

Festus (p. 285, Miill.), Servius {Aen. viii. 337), and 
Orosius (ii. 5) have completely misunderstood these 
passages in applying the epithet acelerata to the 
whole gate, as we have before remarked. 

In the short piece of wall between the Gapitoline 
hill and the Tiber there must have been at least 
another gate besides the Garmentalis, namely the 
Porta Flumentana. It is mentioned by Cicero 
{ad Att. vii. 3), and its situation near the river may 
be inferred not only from its name, but also from 
passages in Livy, which mention it in connection with 
inundations (xxxv. 9, 2 1 ). Plutarch also ( Otho, 4) 
records a great inundation which had caused much 
damage in the corn-market, at that time held in the 
Porticns Minncia Frumentaria, near the Forum 
Olitorium {Not Beg, ix.); but the words of Paulus 
Diaocmas are incompreheDsible, who says that a part 



mentana, called *' lucus Poetelmus,** whence the 
Capitol could not be seen (" unde conspectus in Ga- 
pitolium noD esset**). A glance at any map of Bonie 
will show that this was the only spot in the Campus 
Martins where the temple, from its being hidden by 
the SW. summit, which we assume to have been the 
Arx, was concealed from view. The tribunes would 
doubtless have been glad to couceal the Arx also^ 
had it been in their power; but an appeal to the 
Arx alone would have lacked the effect of the re^ 
ligio which swayed so much with the superstitious 
Bomans. They were no longer in the presence of 
those rescued deities in whose sight Manlius had 
invoked their judgment. There is no occasiim 
therefore to try, with Becker, to alter Livy's text, 
by reading Frumentaria for Flumentana, or seek to* 
place the scene of the trial at another spot, since' 
the Comitia Centoriata were usually assembled in* 
the Campus. 

The ancient topographers, as well as the modem 
Italians (Nibby, MurOj <^. p. 132 ; Canina, Jndi- 
cazione Topogrqfioa^ pp. 34, 632, ed. 1850), pUice 
another gate, the Porta Triumphaus. between 
the Garmentalis and the Flumentana. That there 
was such a gate is certain, since It is frequently 
mentioned in classical authors, but nnfinrtunately in 
such a manlier that no decided inference can be 
drawn respecting its situation. Hence various 
theories have been advanced on the subject, which 
have led to warm controversies. The German school 
of topographers, though not united among them- 
selves, have agreed m departing from the Italian 
view, chiefly because it appi^ars to them absurd to 
imagine that there could have been three gates in 
so short a piece of waU. If, however, as it will be 
shown to be probable, the Porta Triumphalis was 
opened only on occasions of state, there really seems ' 
to be very little force in this objection. Bunsen 
and his followers allow that it formed a real entrance 
into the city, but strangely enough make it lead 
into the Circus Maximus; whilst Becker, on the 
other hand, holds that it was no gate at all properly 
33 D 
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80 called, bat a mere trinmphal arch Bitnated in the 
Campus Martius. The theory of Bansen necessarily 
re^sts on the assumption of a different line of wall 
from that laid down in the preceding account: and 
as another line is also adopted by Niebuhr {Hist. i. 
p. 397, Ethnogr. ii. p. 49), it will be necessary to 
examine this point before proceeding to the question 
of the gate. Niebuhr and Bansen are, however, far 
from coinciding. The Une drawn by the former 
proceeds along the banks of the river; that drawn 
by the latter runs from the Porta Carmentalis to 
the N. angle d£ the Circus Mazimus, and, adopt- 
ing the NW. front of the circus, or what was 
called the Oppidum^ as part of the line, pro- 
ceeds onwards to the Aventine, thus shotting the 
greater part of the Forum Boarium out of the city. 
Both these theories, however, agree in so far as they 
assume an enceinte contmuef or continued line of 
wall; and therefore, if this notion can be shown to 
be falbo, both fall to the ground. Now it can be 
proved on the very best evidence that there was no 
wall in this part of the city, which was defended 
solely by the Tiber. We have already adduced a 
passage from Dionysius in confiimation of this 
statement; and the same author in another passage 
repeats the same thing in so plain a manner that 
there can be no reasonable doubt of the fact : 
mrffffv ri wdAfS dXcovcu KOftii Kpdros &r€(x«rTos 
oZaa 4k r&y waph rhy worafihv fiep&v (v. 23). 
But Dionysius does not stand alone. We have 
Livy also as a voucher for the same fact, who, in 
narrating the enterprise of Porsena against Rome, 
observes that the citizens regarded some parts of 
their city as secured by the wall, and other parts by 
the Tiber: "Alia muris, alia Tiberi objecto videbantur 
tuta" (ii. 10). The same fiact appears, though not 
in so direct a manner, from the same author's ac- 
count of the procession of the virgins from the 
temple of Apollo, outside the Carmental gate, to that 
of Juno Begina on the Aventine, to which we have 
before briefly alluded. The route is described as 
follows : "A porta (Carmentali) Jugario vico in 
forum venere. Inde vico Tusco Velabroque per 
Boarium forum in clivum Publicium atque aedem 
Janonb Reginae perrectum " (xxvii. 37). Now the 
small space allotted by Bnnsen to the Forum Boa- 
rium most have been inside of the wall, since the 
temples of Fortune and Mater Matuta, which stood 
upon it (Liv. xxxiii. 27), were within the Porta 
Carmentalis (Id. zxv. 7). Tiie procession, then, 
after passing through that forum, must have gone 
out of the city at another gate, — Bunsen's Flumen- 
tana, — and have entered it again by the Trigemiua, 
before it could reach the Clivus Publicius, — 
facts which are not mentioned by Livy in his very 
precise description of the route. 

Having thus shown on the best evidence that no 
wall existed at this point, it would be a mere waste 
of time to refute arguments intended to show that 
it possibly might have existed, — such as whether a 
wall with a gate would keep out an inundation, 
whether the Fabii went over the Sublician bridge, 
and others of the like sort, which would have puz- 
zled an ancient haruspex. We will therefore pro- 
ceed to examine Becker's hypothesis, that the Porta 
Triumphalis was, in fact, no gate at all, but merely 
an arch in the Campus Martius, a theory which is 
also adopted, though with some little variation, by 
Preller (^Regioneny p. 162, and Anhang, p. 239). 

Becker places this arch at the spot where the 
Campos Martius joins the Regio called Circos 
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Flaminius, and takes it to be the same that was re- 
built by Domitian (of courae he must mean rebuilt, 
though it is not very clearly expressed. De Mmi'it, 
p. 92, Hantib. p. 153). His conjecture is founded 
on the fullowing lines in a poem of MartiaVs (yiii. 
6.*)) in which he describes the erection of thia arch 
and of some other buildings near it:— 

*' Haec est digna tuis, Germanice, porta triumphis, 
llos aditus urbem Martb habere decet." 

Becker, however, is totally unable to prove that this 
ai-ch and the temple of Fortuna Redux near it were 
even in the Cainpos Martius at all. Thus he says 
(Handb. p. 642) : " It is not indeed expi-essly said 
that the Ara of Fortuna Redux was in the Campus 
Martius; but it becomes probable from the circum- 
stance that Domitian built here, and, as we have 
conjectured at p. 1 53, close to the Porta Triumphalis, 
a temple to the same goddess." The argument 
then proceeds as follows: " We knoio from Martial 
that Domitian built a temple to Fortuna Redux 
where her altar formerly stood, and also a triumphal 
arch near it. We do not know that this altar was 
in the Campus Martius; but it is probable that it 
was, because Domitian built this temple close to it, 
and also close to the arch, which, as / conjectured^ 
was the P«)i*ta Triumphalis I " 

There is, however, another passage of Martial, 
either overlooked or ignored by Becker, which tends 
very strongly to show tliat this arch of Domitlan*s 
really was in the Campus Martius, but at quite a 
different spot from that so conveniently fixed upon 
by him. It is the following (x. 6) : — 

*' Felices quihus uma dedit spectare coruscum 
Solibus Arctois sideribusque ducem. 
Quando erit ille dies quo Campus et arbor ct 
omnis 
Lucebit Latia culta fenestra nuru ? 
Quando moiae dulces, lougusque a Caesare 
pulvis, 
Totaque Flaminia Roma videnda vui?" 

There can be no doubt that these lines i-efer to the 
same triumphal entry of Domitian^s as those quoted 
by Becker; and they pretty plainly show, as Ca- 
nina, without any view to the present question, 
justly observes {fndicazione, ^c, p. 437), that the 
arch and other monuments stood on the Via Flami- 
nia, and therefore at a very considerable distance 
from the spot assigned to them by Becker. 

This arch having broken down, Preller comes to 
the rescue, and places the Porta Triumphalis near 
the Villa Publica and temple of Bellona, close to 
the Via Lata. For this site he adduces several 
plausible arguments : near the temple of Bellona 
was the piece of ager hostilis, where the Fetiales 
went through the formalities of declaring war; 
as well as the Columna Bellica, whence a lance 
was thrown when the army was going to take 
the field ; also a Senaculum " citra aedem Bel- 
lonae," in which audience was given to foreign 
ambassadors whom the senate did not choose to 
admit into the city. The Villa Publica also served 
for the reception of the latter, and probably also of 
Roman generals before their triumph, and of all who, 
being cum imperio, could not cross the pomoeriuni, 
and therefore in the ordinary course took up their 
abode there. After this ceased to exist, the Diii- 
bitorium was used in its stead, in which Claudius 
passed some nights, and in which probably Ves- 
pasian and Titus slept before their triumph. This 
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spot therefore had the significance of a kind of out- 
post of the city. 

As this theory is evidently framed with a view 
to the triumph of Vespasian and Titus, and as the 
account of that triumph is also one of the main 
arguments adduced by Becker for his Porta Tri- 
umphalis, it will be necessary to examine it. The 
narrative of Josephus runs as follows (^Bell. Jud. 
vii. 5. § 4, p. 1305, Huds.): " The emperor and his 
son Titus spent the night preceding their triumph 
in a public building in the Campus Martins, near 
the temple of Isis, where the army was assembled 
and marshalled. At break of day the emperors 
came forth and proceeded to the Porticus Octaviae 
(near tlie theatre of Marcellus), where, according to 
ancient custom, the senate were assembled to meet 
them. Vespasian, after offering the usual prayer, 
and delivering a short address, dismissed the troops 
to their breakfast, whilst he himself returned to the 
gate named after the triumphal processions that 
used to pass through it. Here the emperor break- 
fasted, and, having put on the triumphal dress, and 
sacrificed to the gods whose shrines were at the 
gate, caused the pageant to proceed through the 
circi." Becker concludes from this narrative that 
the Porta Triumphalis must have been outside the 
town, in the Campus Martins, and near the public 
building where the emperor had slept. A further 
proof is, he contends, that the procession went 
through the circi, which must mean the Circus 
Flaminius and Circus Maximus ; and that this was 
so may be shown from Plutarch (Aem. Patdl. 32), 
who says that PauUus went through the Circi, and 
in another passage expressly relates (Lucull. 37) 
that Lucullus adorned the Circus Flaminius with 
the arms, &c. which he had taken, which it would 
be absurd to suppose he would have done unless the 
procession passed through that circus. Then comes 
the supposition we have already noticed, that the 
procession of Vespasian passed through the arch 
re-erected by his younger son Domitian some years 
after his father's death. After passing through the 
Circus Flaminius, Becker thinks that the pro- 
cession went through the P. Carmentalis, and by 
the Vicus Jugarius to the forum, along the latter 
stib Veteribtis, and finally through the Vicus Tuscus, 
the Velabrum, and Forum Boarium, into the Circus 
Maximus. Having conducted the emperors thus 
fiur, Becker takes leave of them, and we remain com- 
pletely in the dark as to the manner in which they 
got out of the circus and found their way back 
again to the forum and Capitol, the usual destina- 
tion of triumphant generals. 

Admitting that feecker has here given a true inter- 
pretation of the text of Josephus as it stands, we 
shall proceed to examine the conclusions that have 
been drawn from it, beginning with those of Preller. 
That writer has very properly assumed {Regionen, 
p. 240) that if the triumphal arch did not actually 
cross the pomoerium it led at all events into a terri- 
tory subject to the jurisdiction of the city, into which 
it was unlawful for a general cum imperio to pass 
without the permission of the senate. Had not this 
been so the whole business would have been a mere vain 
and idle ceremony. The accoimt of Vespasian's tri- 
umph seems indeed a httle repugnant to this view, 
since he met the senate in the Porticus Octaviae, 
which on this supposition was considerably beyond the 
boundary, and which he had therefore crossed before 
he had obtained authority to do so. Still more re- 
pugnant is Dion's account of the triumph of Tiberius, 
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who, we are told, assembled the senate at the same 
place precisely on the ground that it was outside of 
the pomoerium, and that consequently he did not 
violate their privileges by assembling them there 
(^$ T6 rh *OKrao6uov r^v jSovA^ ^Bpourt Hia rh 
l|«0 rov wufiripiov ainh that, Iv. 8). But as these 
instances occurred in the imperial times, when it 
may be said with Becker {Handb. p. 151, note) 
that the ceremony no longer had any meaning, we 
will go back for an example to the early ages of the 
Republic. First, however, we must demand the 
acknowledgment that the triumphal gate passed by 
Vespasian was the same, or at least stood on the 
same spot, as that which had been in use from time 
immemorial. We cannot allow it to be shifted 
about like a castle on a chessboard, to suit the 
convenience of commentators: and we make this 
demand on the authority of Josephus himself in 
the very passage under discussion, who tells us 
that it took its name from the circumstance that the 
triumphal processions had always passed through it 
(hirh rov ire/xfrfaBax St' ainiis &el robs dpidfjtJSovf 
rijs irpoffriyopias iir' aurwv rtrvxvTcw^. Now 
Livy, in his account of the triumph of the consuls 
Valerius and Horatius, relates that they assembled 
the senate in the Campus Martins to solicit that 
honour; but when the senators complained that 
they were overawed by the presence of the military, 
the consuls called the senate away into the Prata 
Flaminia, to the spot occupied in the time of the 
historian by the temple of Apollo. (" Consules ex 
composito eodem biduo ad urbem accessere, sena- 
tumque in Martium Campum evocavere. Ubi qnum 
de rebus a se gestis agerent, questi primores Pat rum, 
senatum inter milites dedita opera terroris causa 
haberi. Itaque inde Consules, ne criminationi esset 
locum, in prata Flaminia, ubi nunc aedes ApoUinis 
(jam tum Apollinaie appellabant) avocavere se- 
natum," iii. 63.) This temple was situated close 
to the Porticus Octaviae (Becker, Handb. p. 605), 
and therefore considerably nearer the city than the 
spot indicated either by Becker or Preller. The 
consuls therefore must have already passed beyond 
the Porta Triumphalis before they began to solicit 
the senate for leave to do so! 

Becker, however, has been more careful, and has 
not extended the jurisdiction of the city beyond tlie 
walls of Servius, at this part of the Campus, before 
the time of the emperor Claudius. But what re- 
sults from his view ? That the whole affair of the 
Porta Triumphalis was mere farce, — that it led 
nowhere, — that the triumphant general, when he 
had passed through it by permission of the senate, 
was as much outside the city boundary as he was 
before. But that it afforded a real entrance into 
the town clearly appears from the passage in Cicero's 
oration against Piso (c. 23) : " Cum ego Caelimon- 
tana poita introisse dixissem, sponsione me, ni 
Esquilina introisset, homo promtissinius lacessivit. 
Quasi vero id aut ego scire debuerim, aut vestrum 
quispiam audierit, aut ad rem pertineat qua tu 
porta introieris, modo ne triumphali; quae poita 
Macedonicis semper proconsulibus ante te patuit." 
The Porta Triumphalis being here put on a level with 
the Caelimontana and Esquilina, the natural conclu- 
sion is that, like them, it afforded an actual, though 
not customary, entrance within the walls. We further 
learn from the preceding passage that this same 
Porta Triumphalis had been open to every proconsul 
of Macedonia before Piso, including of course L. Aemi- 
lius PaulloSi who triumphed over Perseus b. a 167 
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(Liv. xlT. 39), thus eBtablishing the identity of the 
gate to at least that period. 

But to return to Beclcer's explanation of the 
patuiaf^ of Juseplius. Admitting Platurch's account 
of the triumphs >f Panllus and Lucullus, namely, 
that they passed through tlie Circus Flaminius, yet 
what does this prove? how is it connected with the 
Porta Triumphalis? Thoee genemls may have 
marshalled their processions in the Campus and 
passed through the Circus Flaminius in their way 
to the Porta Triumphalis. The procession would 
have been equally visible in the Circus as in the 
streets of Rome, just as the Lord Mayor's show may, 
or might, be seen at Westminster as well as iu the 
city. It is possible indeed that in the case of Ves 
patdan there was no procession till he anived at the 
gate; but it does not necessarily follow that tlie 
same line was always precisely observed. In truth 
we may perceive a diflference between the expressions 
of Josephus and those of Plutarch. The former 
says that Vespasian went 8(a rw btdrpotv ; whilst 
PJutarch says, of Paullus, that the people assembled 
iv Toh UiriKOis 3«<iTpoiJ, hKlpKovs KdKowrtv; 
of LuruUus, that he adorned rhv *\aftivuov I'^wA- 
^ftoftov. Here the circi are precisely designated as 
hippodromes ; but Josephus uses the general term 
bfirpw^ which may include theatres of all kinds. 
Now we will suggest a more probable route than 
that given by Becker, according to which the pa- 
geant must have crossed the forum twice. After 
coming out at the fnrther end of the circus, Ves- 
pasian turned down to the left, between the Palatine 
and Caelian, the modern Via di S. Gregorio. This 
would bring him out opposite his own magnificent 
amphitheatre, the Colosseum, then in course of con- 
struction. Even if it had not risen much above its 
foundations, still its ample area by means of scaffold- 
ings, would have accommodated a vast uuiuber of 
spectJttors ; and as to Vespasian personally, it would 
have imparted no small relish to his triumph to 
pass through so magnificent a work of his own 
creation. Hence his mad hiy plain and direct over 
the Sumnia Sacra Via to the forum and Capitol. 

Now, taking all these things into consideration, 
we will venture to suggest a very slight change in 
the text of Josephus, a change not so great as some 
of those often proposed by Becker upon much 
smaller occasions, and which will release us from a 
great deal of perplexity. The alteration is that of 
an N into a IT, a very slight one in the uncial cha- 
racter; and, by reading iir«x«^P«* for Avex<ip«<, we 
would make Vespasian depart from the Porticus 
Octaviae towards the gate which had always been 
used for triumphs, instead of retracing his steps 
towards one of which nobody can give any account. 
But whatever may be thought of the individual 
case of Vespasian, still we hold it to be incontestable 
that the ancient Portit Triumphalis, against which 
the sole objection seems to be that it was near two 
other gates, is to be sought in that part of the 
Servian wall between the P. Carmentalis and tlie 
P. Flumentana. The objection just alluded to would 
indeed have some foR'e, if we could assume, with 
Becker {Handb. p. 154), that the Porta Triumphalis, 
just like an ordinary one, lay always open for com- 
mon traffic. But it is surprising how anybody could 
come to that conclusion after reading the passages 
which Becker has himself cited from Suetonius, 
Tacitus, and Dion Cassius, or that in Cicero's ora- 
tion against Piso before quoted. The first of these 
authors relatw that after the death of Augustus 
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the senate voted, or proposed to vote, that, as an 
extraordinary mark of honour, his funeral uhould 
pass through the triumphal gate, preceded by the 
statue of Victory which stood in the curia: " Ut 
censuerint qnidam iunus triumphali porta ducendum, 
praecedente Victoria, quae est in Curia" (^Avg, 
100; cf. Tac. Atm. L 8); and Dion says (Ivi. 42) 
that this was actually done, and the body burned 
in the Campus Martins. Now if the Porta Trium- 
phalis had been an ordinary gate and commoo 
thoroughfare, what honour would there have been 
in passing through it? or how should the spectator 
have discovered that any distinction had been coii> 
ferred? Wherefore Preller {Regionen^ p. 240) luis 
rightly come to the conclusion that it was usually 
kept shut. 

Between the Capitoline and the Aventlne, along 
tlie banks of the river, the wall, as we have shown, 
was discontinued, but it was recommenced at the 
spot where tlie latter hill approaches the Tiber. 
This may be shown from the well-ascertained po- 
sition of the Porta Tkigkmina, which, as we learn 
from a passage In Frontinus, lay just under the Clivus 
Publicius, at the northerumo>t point of the hill (" in- 
cipit distribui Appia (aqua) imo Publicio Clivo ad 
Portam Trigeininain,*' Aq. 3); and the Clivus Pub- 
licius, as we know from a passage in Livy respecting 
the procession of the virgins befure alluded to, formed 
the ascent to tlie Aventine from the Forum Boarium 
('* iude vico Tusco Velabroque per Boarium forum in 
clivum Publicium atque aedem Junonis Reginae 
perrectimi,** xxvii. 37). There are some difikulties 
connected with the question of this gate, from its 
being mentioned in conjunction with the Pons Sub- 
licius ; but there will be occasion to discuss the 
situation of that bridge in a separate section ; and 
we shall only remark here that the narratives alluded 
to seem to show that it was at no great distance 
from the gate. It is probable that the latter 
derived its name from its having three Jani or arch- 
ways. 

A little beyond the Porta Trigemina most topo- 
graphers have placed a Pouta Navaus, which is 
mentioned only once, namely, by P. Diaconus in the 
following passage : " Navalis Porta a ricmia Na- 
Valium dicta" (p. 179, Miill.), where we are told 
that it derived its name from the vicinity of the 
government dockyards. It has been assumed that 
these docks lay to the S. of the Aventine, in the 
plain where Monte Testaccio stands; but Becker 
has the merit of having shown, as will appear in its 
proper place, that they were in the Campus Martins. 
There was, however, a kind of emporium or mer- 
chant dock, between the Aventiife and Tiber, and, 
as this must have occasioned considei-able traffic, it 
is probable that there was a gate leading to it some- 
where on the W. side of the hill, perhaps near the 
PriortUOf where there seems to have been an ascent, 
but whether it was called Porta Navalis it is im- 
possible to say. The writer of this article is informed 
by a gentleman well acquainted with the subject, 
that traces of tlie Servian wall have very recently 
been discovered at the NW. side of the Aventine, 
below S. Sabina and «S. Alessio, 

The line of wall from this point to the Caelian 
hill cannot be determined with any certainty. 
Round the Aventine itself it doubtless followed the 
configuration of the hill ; but its coui-se from the S. 
point of the Aventine has been variously laid down. 
Hence the question arises whether it included the 
nameless height on which the churches of S. Sabina 
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and S. Saba now stand. It seems probable that it 
iiiustf at all eventti, have included a considerable 
portion of it, since, bad it proceeded along the 
Talley, it would have been commanded by the hill ; 
and indeed the most natural supposition is that it 
enclosed the whole, since the more extended line it 
would thus have described affords room for the 
several gates which we find mentioned between the 
Porta Trigemiua and tlie Porta Capena near the 
foot of the Caelian. 

Among these we must, perhaps, assume a Porta 
MiMuciA or MiMUTLA, which is twice mentioned bj 
Paulu8 (pp. 122, 147), and whose name, he says, 
was derived from an ara or sacellum of Minucius, 
whom the Romans held to be a god. We hear 
nowhere else oi such a Roman deity ; but we learn 
from Pliny (xviii. 4) that a certain tribune of the 
people, named Minutius Auguriuus, had a statue 
erected to him, by public subscription, beyond the 
Porta Trigemina, for having reduced the price of 
corn. This occurred at an early period, since the 
same story is narrated by Livy (iv. 13 — 16) 
B. c. 436, with the additional information that it 
WHS Minutius who procured the condemnation of 
tiie great com monopoliser, Maelius, and that the 
statue alluded to was a gilt bull. It is possible 
tlierefore that the gate may have been named after 
him ; and that from the extraordinary honours paid 
to him, he may have come in process of time to be 
vulgarly mistaken for a deity. If there is any truth 
in this view, the gate may be ^liaced. somewhere on 
the S. side of Uie Aventine. 

In the mutilated fragment which we possess of 
Varro's description of the Roman gates (LX. v. § 
163, Miill.) he closes it by mentioning three, which 
it is impossible to place anywhere except in the line 
of wall between the Aventine and Caelian. He had 
been speaking of a place inhabited by Ennius, who 
lived on the Aventine (Hieron. Chrim. 134, vol. i. 
p. 369, Rone), and then mentions consecutively a 
Porta Naevia, Porta Rauduscula, and Porta 
Lavernalis. He must therefore be enumerating 
the gates in the order frum W. to £., since it would be 
impossible to find room for three more gates, besides 
those already mentioned, on the Aventine. The P. 
Naevia, therefore, probably lay in the valley between 
that hill and the adjoining height to the £. It 
could not have been situated on ^e Aventine itself, 
since the Basis Capitolina^ mentions iu the 12th 
Regio, or Piscina Publica, a vicus Porta Naevia, as 
well as another of Porta Raudusculana. But the 
exact position uf tiie latter gate, as well as of the 
Porta Lavermilis, it is impossible to determine fur- 
ther than that they lay in the hne of wall between 
the Aventine and Caelian. 

After so much uncertainty it is refreshing to 
arrive at last at a gate whose site may be accurately 
fixed. The Porta Capena lay at the foot of the 
Caelian hill, at a short distance W. of the spot 
where the Via Latina diverged from the Via Appia. 
The latter road issued from the P. Capena, and 
the discovery of the first milestone upon it, in a 
vineyard a short distance outside of the modem 
Porta di S. Sebastiano, has enabled the topographer 
accurately to determine its site to be at a spot now 
marked by a post with the letters p. c, 300 yards 
beyond the Via S. Gregorio^ and 1480 within the 
modem gate. That it was seated in the valley, 
appears from the fact that the Rivus Herculaneos, 
probably a branch of the Aqua Marcia, passed over 
it; which we are expressly told, lay too low to 
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supply the Caelian hill. (Front Aq. 18.) Ueuce 
Juvenal (iii. 11): — 

** Substitit ad veteres arcus madidamque Capenam,** 

where we leara from the Scholia that the gate, 
which in later times must have lain a good way 
within the town, was called ^ Arcus Stillaus.** So 
Martial (iii. 47)..* — 

** Capena grandi porta qua pluit gutta." 

A little way beyond tliis gate, on the Via Appia, 
between its point of separation from the Via Latina 
and the P. S. SebastianOf there still exists one of the 
most interesting of the Roman monuments — the 
tomb of the Seipios, the site of which is marked by 
a solitary cypress. 

From the Porta Capena the wall must have 
ascended the Caelian hill, and skirted its southern 
side; but the exact line which it described in its 
progress towards the agger can only be conjectured. 
Becker (J7afui&. p. 167), following Piale and Btmsen, 
draws the line near the O^^edale di S. Giovanni, 
thus excluding that part of the hill on which the 
Lateran is situated, although, as Canina observes 
(^Indicazione, p. 36), this is the highest part of the 
bill. There was perhaps a gate at the bottom <^ the 
present Piazza di Namcdla^ but we do not know its 
name ; and the next gate respecting which there la 
any certainty is the Porta CASLiMONTAiiA. Bunsen 
(^Beschr. i. p. 638) and Becker, in conformity with 
their line of wall, place it by the hospital of 8. 
Giovanni^ now approached by the Via S. S, Quattro 
Coronati, the ancient street called Caput Africae. 
The Porta Querquetulana, if it was really a dis- 
tinct gate and not another name for the Caelimontana, 
must have stood a little to the N. of the hitter, near 
the church of S. S. Pietro e MarcelUno, in the 
valley which separates the Caelian from the Esqui- 
line. This gate, which was also called Querque- 
tularia, is several times mentioned, but without any 
more exact definition. (Plin. xvi. 15; Festus, p. 
261.) The Caelian hill itself, as we have before 
remarked, was anciently called Qnerquetulanus. 
From this point the wall must have run northwards 
in a tolerably direct Ime till it joined the southern ex- 
tremity of the agger, where the Porta Esquiuna 
was situated, between which and the Querquetulana 
there does not appear to have been any other gate. 
The Esquilina, like the othero on the agger, is 
among the most certain of the Roman gates. We 
learn from Strabo (v. p. 237) that the Via Labicana 
proceeded from it; whilst at a little distance the 
Praenestina branched off from the Labicana. It 
must therefore have Iain near the church of S, Vito 
and the still existing areh of Gallieuus; but its 
exact site is connected with the question respecting 
the gates in the Aurelian wall which corresponded 
with it, and cannot therefore at present be deter- 
mined. The site of the Porta Collina, the point 
from which we started, is determined by the fiict 
mentioned by Strabo (/6. p. 228) that both the Via 
Salaria and Via Nomentana started from it; and it 
must consequently have stood near the northern 
comer of the baths of Diocletian at the commence- 
ment of the present Via del Macao. We learn 
from Paulus Diaconus (p. 10) that this gate was 
also called Agonensis and Quirinalis. Agonus, as 
we have said, was the ancient name of the Qturinal 
hill. 

The Porta Collina, then, and the Porta Esquilina 
were seated at the northern and southern extremities 
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of the agfifer. Bat besides these, Stntbo (fb. p. 234) 
mentions another lying between them, the Porta 
ViMiNALis; which is also recorded bj Festus (p.376) 
and bj Fruntinns (Aq. 19). It must have lain 
behind the SE. angle of the baths of Diocletian, where 
an ancient road leads to the rampait, which, if pro- 
longed, would run to the Porta Clausa of the 
walls of Aurelian, just under the southern side of the 
Castra Praetoria. It is clear from the words of 
Strabo, in the passage just cited (6irb /jJatp Si r^ 
X'u)iiaeTt rplrri i<rr\ irvkrj SfidvufMS r^ OitifuvaXiffi 
A<{^), that there were only three gates in the 
agger, though some topographers have contrived to 
find room for two or three more in this short space, 
the whole length of the agger being but 6 or 7 stadia 
(Strab. L c; Dionys. iz. 68), or about f of a mile. 
Its breadth was 50 feet, and below it lay a ditch 
100 feet broad and 30 feet deep. Bemtuns of this 
immen.se work are still visible near the baths of 
Diocletian and in the grounds of the Villa Negroni, 
especially at the spot where the statue of Roma now 
stands. 

Survey tinder Vespasian and Circumference of the 
City, — In the preceding account of the gates in the 
Servian wall we have enumerated twenty, including 
the Porta Triumphalis. Some topographers have 
adopted a still greater number. When we consider 
that there were only nine or ten main roads leading 
out of ancient Rome, and that seven of these issued 
from the three gates Capena, E:squilina, and Collina 
alone, it follows that five or six gates would have 
sufficed for the main entrances, and that the re- 
mainder must have been unimportant ones, destined 
only to afford the means of convenient communication 
with the surrounding country. Of those enumerated 
only the Collina, Viminalis, Esquilina, Caelimontana, 
Capena, Trigemina, Carmentalis, and Rutumena 
seem to have been of any great importance. Never- 
theless it appears from a passage in Pliny (iii. 9) 
that in his time there must have been a great 
number of smaller ones, the origin and use of which 
we shall endeavour to account for presently. As the 
passage, though unfortunately somewhat obscure, is 
of considerable importance in Roman topography, we 
shall here quote it at length : " Urbem tres portas 
habentem Romulus reliquit, aut (ut plurimas tra- 
dentibus credamus) quatuor. Moenia ejus ccllegere 
ambitu Imperatoribus Censoribusque Vespasiaras 
anno conditae Dcccxxvii. pass. xiiiM.cc. Com- 
plexa montes septem, ipsa dividitur in regiones 
quatuordecim, compita Larium cclxv. Ejusdem 
spatium, mensura currente a niilliario in capite 
Romani fori statuto, ad singulas purtas, quae sunt 
hodie numero triginia septem, ita ut duodecim 
semel numerentur, praetereanturque ex veteribus 
septem, quae esse desierunt, efficit passuum per 
directum xxxm.dcclxv. Ad extrema vero tec- 
torum cum castris Praetoriis ab eodem milliario per 
vicos omnium viarum mensura colligit paulo aniplius 
septuaginta millia passuum." Now there seems to 
be no reason for doubting the correctness of this 
account. Pliny could have had no reason for exag- 
geration, against which, in the accotmt of tlie Ro- 
mulcan gates, he carefully guards himself. Again, 
he seems to have taken the substance of it from the 
official report of a regular survey made in his own 
time and in the reign of Vespasian. The only room 
for suspicion therefore seems to be that his text may 
have been corrupted, and that instead of thirty-seven 
as the number of the gates wc should inseit some 
bmaller one. But an examination of his figures docs 
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not tend to show that they are incorrect. The 
survey seems to have been made with a view to the 
three following objects : 1. To ascertain the actual 
circumference of the city, including all the suburbs 
which had spread beyond the walls of Serviua. It 
is well known that moenia signifies the buildin|i^s of 
a city as well as the walls ('* muro moenia am plexus 
est,'* Flor. i. 4, &c.), and therefore tliis phrase, which 
has sometimes caused embarrasbment, need nut de- 
tain us. Now the result of this fir^t measurement 
gave 1 3,200 /xiMtM, or 13| Roman miles — a number 
to which there is nothing to object, as it very well 
agrees with the ciirumference of the subsequent 
Aurelian walls. 2. The second object seems to have 
been to ascertain the actual measura of the line of 
street within the old Servian walls. The utility of 
this proceeding we do not immediately recognise. 
It may have been adopted out of mere curiosity ; or 
more probably it may have been connected with 
questions respecting certain privileges, or certain 
taxes, which varied according as a house was situ-! 
ated within or without the walls. Now the sum of 
the measurements of all these streets, when put 
together as if they had formed a straight line ('' per 
directum"), amounted to 30,765/>aMUtf,or30 Roman 
miles and about f. Such we take to be the 
meaning of "per directum;" though some critics 
hold it to mean that the distance from the milliarium 
to these gates was measured in a straight line, as 
the crow flies, without taking into the calculation 
the windings of the streets.. But in that case it 
would surely have been put earlier in the sentence 
— " meiihura currente per directum ad singulas 
portas." This, however, would have been of little 
con.sequcnce except for tlie distinction drawn by 
Becker (Ilandb. p. 185, note 279), who thinks that 
the measurement proceeds on two different prin- 
ciples, namely per directum, or as the crow flies, 
from the milliarium to the Servian gates, and, on the 
contrary, by all the windings of the streets from the 
same spot to the furthest buildings outside the walls. 
Such a method, as he observes, would afiford no 
tine ground of comparison, and therefore we can 
hardly think that it was adopted, or that such Wius 
Pliny's meaning. Becker was led to this conclusion 
because he thought tliat '* per vicos omnium viarum " 
stands contrasted with "per directum;" but tliis 
contrast does not seem necessarily to follow. By 
via£ here Pliny seems to mean all the roads leading 
out of the thirty-seven gates; and by " ad extrema 
tectorum per vicos omnium viarum " is signified 
merely that the measure was further extended to the 
end of the streets which lined the commencement^} of 
these roads. Such appears to us to be the meaning of 
tills certainly somewhat obscure passage. Pliny's ac- 
count may be checked, roughly indeed, but still with 
a sufficient approach to accuracy to guarantee the 
correctness of his text. If a circumference of 13| 
miles yielded 70 miles of street, and if there were 
30 miles of street within the Sei-vian walls, then the 
circumference of the latter would be to the foraier 
as 3 to 7, and would measure rather more than 
5^ miles. Now this agrees pretty well with the accounts 
which we have of the size of the Servian city. Becker, 
following the account of Thucydides (ii. 13), but 
without allowing for that part of the walls of 
Athens described as unguarded, with the whole 
circuit of which walls Dionysius (iv. 13, and ix. 
68) compares those of ancient Rome, sets the lat- 
lattcr down at 43 stadia, or 5| miles. On Nolli's 
great plan of liome they are given at a mea* 
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surement equal to 10,230 English yards (Bargess, 
Topography aud Antiquities of RomCj vol. i. p. 
458), which agrees as nearly as possible with 
the number above given of 5f miles. Nibby, who 
made a laborious but perhaps not very accurate 
attempt to ascertain the point by walking round the 
presumed line of the ancient walls, arrived at a con- 
siderably larger result, or nearly 8 miles, (i/iuro, ^. 
p. 90.) 

False and doubtful (7a<e«. — But our present 
business is with the gates of the Servian town; 
and it would i-eally appear that in the time of 
Vespasian there were no fewer than thirty-seven 
outlets from the ancient walls. The seven old 
gates to which Pliny alludes as having ceased to 
exist, may possibly have included those of the old 
Romulean city and also some in the Servian walls, 
which had been closed. In order to account for the 
large number recorded by Pliny, we must figure to 
ourselves what would be the natural progress of a 
city surrounded with a strong wall like that of 
Servius, whose population was beginning to outgrow 
tlie accommodation afforded within it. At first 
perhaps houses would be built at the sides of the 
roads issuing from the main gates ; but, as at Rome 
these sites were often appropriated for sepulchres, 
the accommodation thus afforded would be limited. 
In process of time, the use of the wall becoming 
every day more obsolete, fre.sh gates would be 
pierced, corresponding with the line of streets inside, 
which would be continued by a line of road outside, 
on which houses would be erected. Gradually the 
walls themselves began to disappear; but the open- 
ings that had been pierced were still recorded, as 
marking, for fiscal or other purposes, the boundary of 
the city wards. Hence, though Augustus had divided 
the city and suburbs into fourteen new Regions, 
we find the ancient boundary marked by these 
gates still recorded and measured in the time of 
Vespasian ; and indeed it seems to have been kept 
up for a long while afterwards, since we find the 
same number of thirty-seven gates recorded both in 
the Notitia and Curiosum, 

Hence we would not tamper with the text of 
Pliny, as Nibby has done with very unfortunate 
success (J/ura, ^. p. 213, seq.) — a remedy that 
should never be resorted to except in cases of the last 
necessity. Pliny's statement may be r^arded as 
wholly without influence with respect to the original 
Servian gates, the number of which we should rather 
be inclined to reduce than to increase. We find, 
indeed, more names mentioned than those enu- 
merated, but some of them were ancient or obsolete 
names; and, again, we must remember that " porta" 
does not always signify a city gate. Of the former 
kind was the Porta Agonknsis, which, as we learn 
from Paulus Diaconus (p. 10), was another appella- 
tion for the Porta Cullina. The same author (p. 255) 
also mentions a Porta Quirinaus as a sul^tantive 
gate ; though possibly, like Agonensis, it was only a 
duplicate name for one of the gates on the Quirinal. 
The term " porta " was applied to any arched 
thoroughfare, and sometimes perhaps to the arch of 
an aqueduct when it spanned a street in the Hne of 
wall; in which case it was built in a superior 
manner, and had usually an inscription. Among 
intenial thoroughfares called "portae" were the 
Stercoraria on the Clivus Capitolinns, the Ltbiti- 
NENSis in the amphitheatre, the Fenestella, men- 
tioned by Ovid {Fast. vi. 569) as that by wiiich 
Fortnna visited Numa, &c. The kst of these formed 
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the entrance to Numas regia, as we leani from 
Plutarch (de Fort. Rom. 10). Among the arches 
of aqueducts to which the name of gate was applied, 
may perhaps be ranked that alluded to by Martial 
(iv.l8); — 

'* Qua vicina pluit Vipsanis porta columnis," &c. 

Respecting the gates called Ferentina and Piacu- 
LARis we have before ofiered a conjecture. [See p. 
10.] The Porta Mrtia rests solely on a false read- 
ing of Plautus. (Cas.il 6. 2, Pseud. IS. 97.) On 
the other hand, a Porta Catularia seems to have 
really existed, which is mentioned by Paulus Dia- 
conus (p. 45; cf. Festus, p. 285) in connection 
with certain sacrifices of red-coloured dogs. This 
must be the sacrifice alluded to by Ovid (Fast 
iv. 905), in which the entrails of a dog were 
offered by the fiamen in the Lucus Robiginis. It 
is also mentioned in the Fasti Praenestini^ vii. 
Kal. Md, which date agrees with Ovid's: '*Fe- 
riae Robigo Via Claudia, ad miliarium v., ne ro- 
bigo frumentis noceat" But this is at variance 
first, with Ovid, who was returning to Rome by the 
Via Nomentana, not the Via Claudia, and, secondly, 
with itself, since the Via Claudia did not branch off 
from the Via Flaminia till the 10th milestone, and, 
consequently, no sacrifice could be performed on it 
at a distance of 5 miles from Rome. However this 
discrepancy is to be reconciled, it can hardly be 
supposed that one of the Roman gates derived its 
name from a trifling rustic sacrifice \ unless, indeed, 
it was a duplicate one, used chiefly with reference 
to sacerdotal customs, as seems to have been some- 
tinves the case, and in the present instance to denote 
the gate leading to the spot where the annual rite 
was perf(»*med. Paulus Diaconus also mentions (p. 
37) a Porta Collatina, which he affirms to have 
been so called after the city of CoUatia, near Rome. 
But when we reflect that both the Via Tiburtina 
and the Via Praenestina issued from the Porta 
EsquiUna, and that a road to Collatia must have 
run between them, the impossibility of a substantive 
Porta Collatina is at once apparent. The Duodecim 
Portae are placed by Bunsen (Beschr. i. p. 633) in 
the wall of the Circus Maximus; but as it appears 
from Pliny {L c.) that they stood on the ancient 
line of wall, and as we have shown that this did not 
make part of the wall of the circus, this could not 
have been their situation. We do not see the force 
of PJale's celebrated discovery that the Duodecim 
Portae must have been a place at Rome, because 
Julius Obsequens says that a mule brought forth 
there; which it might very well have done at one 
of the gates. Becker's opinion (ffandh. p. 180) 
that it was an arch, or arches, of the Aqua Appia 
seems as unfounded as that of Bunsen (vide Preller, 
Regioneny p. 193). It is mentioned by the Notitia 
in the 11th Regio, and therefore probably stood 
somewhere near the Aventine ; but its exact site 
cannot be determined. It seems probable, as Preller 
remarks, that it may have derived its name from 
being a complex of twelve arched thoroughfares like 
the ^EvvfiirvKov of the Pelasgicon at Athens. 

Transtiberine Wall. — Ancus Marcius, as we 
have related, fortified the Janiculum, or hill on 
the right bank of the Tilier commanding the 
city. Some have concluded from Livy (i. 33: 
" Janiculum quoque adjectum, non inopia locorum, 
sed ne quando ea arx hostium esset. Id non muro 
solum, sed etiam ob commoditatem itineris ponte 
Sublicio tum primum in Tiberi facto conjungi urbi 
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placnit ^ 'tbat t wall was built from the fortress 
pD the top of the hill down to the river, but the 
instruction of conjungi in this passage maj be a 
zeugma. It seems strange that Ancus should have 
built a wall on the right iMtnk of the Tiber when there 
was yet none on the left bank ; and it is remarkable 
that Dionyuns (iii. 45), in describing the fortification 
of the Janiculum, makes uo mention of a wall, nor do 
we hear of any gates on this side except that of the 
fortress itself. The existence of a wall, moreover, 
seems hardly consistent with the accounts which we 
have already given from the same author o^ the de- 
fenceless state of the city on that side. Niebuhr 
{Hist. i. p. 396) rejected the notion of a wall, as 
utterly erroneous, but unfortunately neglected to 
give the proofs by which he had arrived at this con- 
dnsion. The pasisage from Appian (JKXaiXiov 8' 

rhw \6<ftoy rhv KoXovfityoy 'ldifOvK\ov ti irorc vo- 
$6yra d^' iaurov r^r thtpyta-ias ii'afiv^o'ai 6 
MdpioSj is rifif ir6\uf itnikOtPj ^avoix9*l<Tfis ain^ 
irvK-ns, B. C. i. 68) which Becker (p. 182, note) 
seems to regard as decisive pix>ves little or nothing 
for the earlier periods of the city ; and, even had 
there been a wall, the passing it would not have 
afforded an entrance into the city, properly so called. 

11. Walls and Gates of Aurell^n and 
homorius. 

In the repairs of the wall by Honorius all the 
gates of Aorelian vanished ; hence it is impossible to 
say with confidence that any part of Anrelian's wall 
remains; and we must consider it as represented by 
that of Honorius. Procopius {B. G. iii. 24) asserts 
that Totila destroyed all the gates; but this is dis- 
proved by the inscriptions still existing over the 
Porta 8, Lorenzo f as well as over the closed aroh of 
the Porta Maggiore ; and till the time of Pope Urban 
VIII. the same inscription might be read over the 
Ostiensis (P. S. Paolo) and the ancient Poituensis. 
It can hardly be imagined that these inscriptions should 
have been preserved over restored gates. The only no- 
tice respecting any of the gates of Anrelian on which 
we can confidently rely is the account given by Am- 
mianus Marcelliiius (xvii. 4. § 14) of the carrying of 
the Egyptian obelisk, which Coiistantius II. erected in 
the Circus Maxirous, through the Porta Ostiensis. 
It may be assumed, however, that their situation 
was not altei'ed in the new works of Honorius. By 
far the greater part of these gates exist at the pro- 
sent day, though some of them are now walled up, 
and in most cases the ancient name has been changed 
fur a modem one. Hence the problem is not so 
much to discover the sites of the ancient gates as 
the ancient names of those still existing; and these 
do not admit of much doubt, with the exception of 
the gates on the eastern side of the city. 

Procopius, the principal authority respecting the 
gates in the Anrelian (or Honorian) wall, enume- 
rates 14 principal ones, or ir^Aat, and mentions 
some smaller ones by the name of wvklBts (JB. G. 
i. 19). The distinction, however, between these 
two appellations is not very clear. To judge from 
their present appearance, it was not determined by 
the size of the gates; and we find the Pinciana in- 
differently called irvkh and irjAi}. (Urlichs, Class. 
Mus. vol. iii. p. 196.) The conjecture olNibby (^MwOy 
^. p. 317) may perhaps be correct, that the trvAoi 
were probably those which led to the great high- 
ways. The unknown writer called the Anonymus 
Einsiedlensis, who flourished about the beginuing of 
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tlie ninth ctotnry, also mentions 14 gates, and in* 
eludes the Pinciana among them ; but his account 
is not clear. 

Unlike Servins, Anrelian did not consider the Tiber 
a sufficient protection; and his walls were extended 
along its banks fnnn places opposite to the spots where 
the walls which he built from the Janiculum began 
on the further shore. The wall which skirted the 
Campus Martins is considered to have commenced 
not far from the Palazzo Famese, from renuuns of 
walls on the right bank, supposed to have belonged 
to those of the Janiculum; but all traces of walls 
on the left bank have vanished beneath the build- 
ings of the new town. It would appear that the 
wails on the right and left banks were ctmnected 
by means of a bridge on the site of the present 
Ponte Sisto — which thus contributed to form part 
of the defences; since the arches being secured by 
means of chains drawn before them, or by other 
contrivances, would prevent an enemy from passing 
through them in boats into the mterior of the city: 
and it is in this manner that Prooopus describes 
Belisarius as warding off the attacks of the Guths 
(A G. i. 19). 

From this point, along the whole extent of the 
Campus Martins, and as far as the Porta Flaminia, 
the walls appear, i^th the exception of some small 
posterns mentioned by the Anonymous of Einsiedlen to 
have had only one gate, which is repeatedly mentioned 
by Procopius umler the name of Porta Aurkua 
(JB. G. i. c. 19, 22, 28); though he seems to have been 
acquainted with its later name of Porta Sn PsTia, 
by which it is called by the Anonymous (/&. iii. 36). 
It stood on the left bank, opposite to the entrance 
of the Pons Aelius (^Ponte di S. Jngelo)^ leading to 
the mausoleum of Hadrian. The name ci Aurelia 
is found only in Procopius, and is somewhat puz- 
zling, since there was another gate of the same name 
in the Janiculum, spanning the Via Aurelia, which, 
however, is called by Procopius (/6. i. 18) by its 
modem name of Pancratiana ; whilst on the other 
hand the Anonymous appeare strangely enough to 
know it only by its ancient appellation of Aureiia. 
The gate by the bridge, of which no trace now re- 
mains, may possibly have derived its name from a 
Nova Via Aurelia (Gruter, Inscr. cccclvii. 6), which 
passed through it; but there is a sort of mystery 
hanging over it which it is not easy to clear up. 
(Becker, Handb. p. 196, and note.) 

The next gate, proceeding northwards, was the 
Porta Flaminia, which st(wd a little to the east of 
the present Porta delPopoh, erected by Pope Pius 
IV. in 1561. The ancient gate probably stood on 
the declivity of the Pincian {iv X^PV Kpniiv^ti^ 
Procop. B, G. i. 23), as the Goths did not attack 
it from its being difficult of access. Yet Anasta- 
sius ( Vii. Gregor JIJ) describes it as exposed to 
inundations of the Tiber; whence Nibby {Mttra^ 
§fc. p. 304) conjectures that its site was altered be- 
tween the time of Procopius and Anastasius, that 
is, between the sixth and ninth centuries. Kay, in 
a great inundation which happened towai-ds the 
end of the eighth century, in the pontificate of 
Adrian I., the gate was carried away by the flood, 
which bore it as far as the arch of M. Aurelius, 
then called Tres Faccicellae^ and situated in the 
Via Flaminia, where the street called deUa Vite nuw 
runs into the Corso. {lb). The gate appears to have 
retained its ancient name of Flaminia as late as iae 
15th century, as appears from a life of Martin V. 
in Muratori {ScrtpL Rer. Ital t iii pt ii. col. 
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864). When it obtained its premnt name cannot 
be determined ; it-s ancient one was undonbtedlj 
derived from the Via Flaniiiiia, which it spanned. 
In the time of Procopius, and indeed long before, 
the wall to the east had bent oatwards from the 
effects of the pressure of the Pincian hill, whence it 
was called mnrtu Jracttu or inclinatus, just as it 
is now called muro torto. (Procop. B. G. i. 23.) 

The next gate, proceeding always to the right, 
was the Porta Pinciana, before mentioned, 
which was already walled up in the time of 
the Anonymous of Einsiedlen. It of course de- 
rived its name firom the hill on which it stood. 
Belisarius had a house near this gate (Anastas. 
SUveriOj pp. 104, 106); and either fi^m this 
circumstance, or from the exploits performed be- 
fore it by Belisarius, it is supposed to have been 
also called BeUsaria, a name which actually occurs 
in one or two passages of Procopius (JB. G. i. 18, 
22 ; cf. Nibby, Mura, ic. p. 248). But the Salaria 
seems to have a better claim to this second appella- 
tion as the gate which Belisarius himself defended ; 
though it is more probable that there was no such 
name at all, and that BtKitrapia in the passages 
cited is only a corruption of laXapla, (Becker, 
de MuriSf p. 1 1 5 ; Urlichs in Class, Mus. vol. iii. 
p. 196.) 

Respecting the two gates lying between the Porta 
Pinciana and the Praetorian camp there can be no 
doubt, as they stood over, and derived their names 
from, the Via Salaria and Via Nomentana. In 
earlier times both these roads issued from the Porta 
CoUina of the Servian wall ; but their divergence of 
course rendered two gates necessary in a wall drawn 
with a longer radius. The Porta Salaria still sub- 
sists with the same name,although it has undergone a 
restoration. Pius IV. destroyed the Porta Nomkn- 
TANA, and built in its stead the present Porta Pia. 
The inscription on the latter testiHes the desti-uction 
of the ancient gate, the place of which is marked 
with a tablet bearing the date of 1564. A little to 
the S£. of this gate are the walls of the Castra 
Praetoiia, projecting considerably beyond the rest of 
the line, as Aurelian included the camp in his forti- 
fication. The Porta Decttmama, though walled 
up, is still visible, as well as the Primcipales 
on the sides. 

The gates on the eastern tract of the Aurelian walls 
have occasioned considerable perplexity. On this side 
of the city four roads are mentioned, the Tiburtina, 
Collatina, Praenestina, and Labicana, and two gates, 
the Porta Tiburtina and Praenestina. But 
besides these gates, which are commonly thought to 
correspond with the modem ones of S. Lorenzo and 
Porta Maggiore, there is a gate close to the Prae> 
torian camp, about the size of the Pinciana, and re- 
sembling the Honorian gates in its architecture, 
which has been walled up from time immemorial, 
and is hence called Porta Clausa, or Porta Chiusa. 
The difSculty lies in determining which were the 
ancient Tiburtina and Praenestina. The whole 
question has been so lucidly stated by Mr. Bunbury 
that we cannot do better than bon-ow his words: 
" It has been generally assumed that the two gates 
known in modern times as the Ptyrta S. Lorenzo 
and the Porta Maggiore are the same as were ori- 
ginally called i-espectively the Porta Tiburtina and 
Praenestimi, and that the roads bearing the same 
appellations led from them dii'ectly to the important 
towns fi-om which they derived their name. It is 
admitted on all hands that they appear under these 
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iwmes in the Anomymus ; und a comparison of two 
passages of Procopius (^B. G. i. 19, Ih. p. 96) would 
appear to lead us to the same result. In the former 
of these Procopius speaks of the part of the city 
attacked by the Goths as comprising Jive gates 
(inJAai), and extending from the Flaminian to the 
Praenestine. That he did not reckon the Pinciana 
as one of these seems probable, from the care with 
which, in the second passage referred to, he dis- 
tinguishes it as a wuAtr, or minor gate. Supposing 
the closed gate near the Praetorisn camp to have been 
omitted for the same resison, we hare just the 6ve re- 
quii-ed, viz., Fiaminia, Salaria, Nomentana, Tiburtina 
(Porto 5. Lorenzo')^ and Praenestina (^Maggiore). 
On this supposition both these ancient ways (the 
Tiburtina and Praenestina) must have issued origi- 
nally from the Esquiline gate of the Servian walls. 
Now we know positively fiom Strabo that the Via 
Praenestina did so, as did also a third road, the Via 
Labicana, which led to the town of that name, and 
afterwards rejoined the Via Latina at the station called 
Ad Pictas (v. p. 237). Strabo, on the other hand, 
does not mention from what gat« the road to Tibur 
issued in his time. Niebuhr has therefore followed 
Fabretti and Piale in assuming that the latter ori- 
ginally proceeded from the Porta Viminalis, which, 
as we have seen, stood in the middle of the agger 
of Servius, and that it passed through the walls of 
Aurelian by means of a gate now blocked up, but 
still extant, just at the angle where those walls join 

on to the Castra Praetoria. 

Assuming this to have been the original Tiburtina, 
Niebuhr (followed by MM. Bnnsen and Urlichs) 
considers the Porta S. Lorenzo to have been the 
Praenestina, and the Porta Maggiore to have been 
the Labicana; but that when the gate adjoining the 
Praetorian camp was blocked up, the road to TivoU 
was transferred to the Porta S. Lorenzo, and that 
to Praeneste to the gate next in order, which thus 
acquired the name of Praenestina instead of its 
former one of Labicana {BeschreSnmgy i. p. 657, seq). 
To this suggestion there appear to be two principal 
objections brought forward by M. Becker, neither of 
which M. Urlichs has answered : the first, that, sup- 
posing the Via Tiburtina to have been so transferred, 
which taken alone might be probable enough, there 
is no apparent reason why the Via Praenestina 
should have been also shifted, instead of the two 
thenceforth issuing together from the same gate, 
and diverging immediately afterwards; and secondly, 
that there is no authority for the existence of such 
a gate called the Labicana at all. The passage of 
Strabo, already cited, concerning the Via Labicana, 
cei-tainly seems to imply that that road in his time 
separated from the Praenestina immediately after 
leaving the Esquiline gate; but there is no impro- 
bability in the suggestion of M. Becker, that its 
course was altered at the time of the construction of 
the new walls, whether under Aurelian or Honorius, 
in order to avoid an unnecessary increase of the 
number of gates. Alany such changes in the di- 
rection of the principal roads may have taken place 
at thut time, of which we have no account, and on 
which it is impossible to speculate. Westphal, in 
his Romische Campagne (p. 78), has adopted nearly 
the same view of the case: but he considers the Via 
Labicana to have originally had a gate assigned to 
it, which was afterwards walled up, and the road 
carried out of the same gate with the Via Praenes- 
tina. The only real difficulty in the ordinary view 
of the subject, suppwled by M. Becker, appears to 
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priiir to tli« time of Sirabi would ludon 
thut it was not one of ibe principal outlela of the 
cilj; and apssMige fmin Ovid, quoted bj W. Becker, 
certainly affunLi Mine presumplicm that the road 
from Tibur, in ancient times, actiudly eniered the 
dty by tlie Porta Esquilina (,Faii. t. SSI). Thia 
is, in fact, tbe must important, perhaps ibe only 
important, prant of (he quesdon: ^If the change in 
tbe names had alivady bikvn plaee as early u the 
time of ProcopiuB, which Hiebuhr himself aeeina 
disposed lo acknowledge, it is hardly worth while 
to inquire whellier the gates had borne the same 
appellations during tlie short iniei-val from Honorius 
to Justinian ' (_Claa. jtf«i. *ol. iii, p, ; 
The Fiirta Tibnrtina (S Loremo) i 
an arch of the Aquae Marcia, Tepula 
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with rubbish, and thei-ffoi-e appears very I 
the gate is bnilt nn the rubbish ii-elf. As tbe in- 
scription on it appeared on eeveril of the other 
galei, we shall here insert it : S.P.QJl. Impp. DD. 
NN. invktutimii princqiUau ArauHo ei Jionoria 
irictoribtu el tritunpbabn-ibut temper Augg. ob in- 
tUsuratot urbi^ oeletnae nmroa portoM ao turret 
tgatit itioBemU rurferifru* be tuggeatume V.C. el 
iniiuirii cntniiu et ma^atri viHuaqJte jnilUiae Ft. 
Stilichonv ad perpeluilafem nojainit eotvm eUnu- 
laera coBilUuil carante Ft. itacrobio Longiniaiio 
V.C Praef. UrU D. N. M. Q. iwuhl In like 

Cbiudia and Anio Noma, which flow over it, was 
oinverted into tlie Porta Fraenestina {Maggiort). 
The right arch, from the city side, is walled up. 

Just beyond the gate is the curious tomb of 
£uryaacea, the baker, sculptured with tlie ijistru- 
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lis trade, which was brunght to li;;bt in 
1838, by the pntling down uf a tower which had 
been buitt uier it in the middle agea. Over tbe 

over Ibe PurU Tibunina. On the aqueduct are 
three inscriptions, which name Claudins as its 
builder, and Vespasian ai^d Titus as its nstorera. 
The gate had several names in llie middle ages. 

Neoee the wall follows for some distance the line 
of the Aqna Claudia, till it reaches its esstemmait 
point j when, turning to the S. and W^ and em- 
bracing the curve of wliat is i-ommonly called the 
Amphitheatmm Castrense, it reaches the ancient 
Porta Asiharia, now replaced by thePorfa di S. 
Giomimi, built a little to the E. of it in 1S74, by 
Pope Gregory XIII. It derived its name from 
spanning tbe Via Asinaria (Festus, p. 282, UUII.), 
and is frequently mentioned by Procopius. (_B. (1, 
i. 14, iii.2U, &e.) In the middle ages it was calleil 
Lateranenaia from the neighbouiing palace of tlie 
Laleran. 

Alter this gate we Knd another mentioned, which 
has entirely vanished. 1'he earliest notice of it 
ap[^eB^B in an einstle of Gresory llie Great (ix. 69), 
by whom it is called Puhta Metrokis; whilst by 
Martlmu Potonus it is styled Porta Metruni or 
Metronii. and bj the Anonymous, Melruvia. (Nibby, 
IJara, 4c. p. 365.) It was probably at or near 
the point where the Afaminn (Aqua Crabra) now 
(Nibby, l. c. ; Piale, Porle 
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The Porta Appia, which sTill 
ring Ihe mlildle ages, but is 
{. Scbattiinto, from the church 
is one of the moat coniuderablg 
B height of its towers, though 
the arch is not of fine proporii'ins. Nibby considers 
it to be posterior to the Gothic War, and of Byientiiie 
ardiiiectuie, from the Greek inscriptions and the 
Greek cross on the kej-stime of tbe arch. iJUura, 
4c p. 370.) A little within it stands the so- 

A little farther in the line of wall to the W. stands 
an arched gate of brick, ornamented with half co- 
lumns, and^ having a heaiy architrave. The Via 
Ardeatina (Fest. p. 282, Kliill.) proceeded throngli 
it, which issued from the Porta Raodnsculana of the 
Servianwiills. (Nibby, p.20l,Beq.) We do not find 
this gate named in any author, and it vas probably 

this sirle is the Pohta Ostiensis, now culled Pi/rla 
ifi'£i'ao(o,fromlhecelebraled basilica about a mile 

most splendid manner. The aiuient name is men- 
tioned by Amniianus Marcellinus (iiii, 4), bat that 
"■f S. Pauli appears as enrly as Uie sixth centuij. 
(Procop.B, C, iiL36.) it had two nrchai, of "hich 
the second, though walled op, is still visible from 
Ihe side of the town, tliotigh hidden from villiotit 
by a tuwer built before it. Close to it is the 
pyramid, or tomb, of Ceslius, one of Ihe few monu- 
menla of the Repubhc. It in built into the w;ill. 
From this point the walls ran to llie river, iiulwong 
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banks, til] they reached the point opposite to the 
walls of the Janieulum. Of this last portion only 
a fevr fragments are now visible. 

On the other side of the Tiber only a few traces 
of the ancient wall remain, which extended lower 
down the stream than the modem one. Not far 
from the river lay the Poeta Portuensis, which 
Urban VIII. destroyed in order to build the present 
Porta Portese. This gate, like the Ostiensis and 
Praenestina, had two arches, and the same inscnp- 
tion as that over the Tiburtina. From this point 
the wall proceeded to the height of the Janieu- 
lum, where stood the Porta Aurelia, so named 
after the Via Aurelia (vetus) which issued from it. 
We have already mentioned that its modem name 
{Porta di S. Pancrazio) was in use as early as the 
time of Procopius ; yet the ancient one is found in the 
Anonymous of Einsiedlen, and even in the Liber de 
Mirabiliims. The walls then again descended in a 
NE. direction to the river, to the point opposite to that 
whence we commenced this description, or between 
the Famese Palace and PorUe Sisto. It is singular 
that we do not find any gate mentioned in this portion 
of wall, and we can hardly conceive that thei-e should 
have been no exit towards the Vatican. Yet neither 
Pi-ocopius (B. G. i. 19, 23) nor the writers of the 
middle ages recognise any. We find, indeed, a 
Transtiberine gate mentioned by Spai-tianus (Sever. 
19) as built by Septimius Sevems, and named after 
him (Septimiana) ; but it is plain that this could 
not have been, originally at least, a city gate, as 
tliure were no walls at this part in the time of 
Sevems. Becker conjectures {de Mwis, p. 129, 
Handb. p. 214) that it was an archwny belonging 
to some building erected by Sevems, and that it 
was subsequently built into the wall by Aurelius or 
Uonorius; of the probability of which conjecture, 
seeing that it is never once mentioned by any 
author, the reader must judge. 

III. The Capitol. 

In attempting to describe this prominent feature in 
the topography of Borne, we are arrested on the 
threshold by a dispute respecting it which has long 
prevailed and still continues to prevail, and upon 
which, before proceeding any further, it will be ne- 
cessary to declare our opinion. We have before de- 
scribed the Capitoline hill as presenting three natural 
divisions, namely, two summits, one at its NE. and 
the other at its SW. extremity, with a depression 
between them, thus forming what is commonly called 
t saddle-back hill. Now the point in dispute is, 
which of these summits was the Capitol, and which 
the Arx? The unfortunate ambiguity with which 
these terms are used by the ancient writers, will, it 
b to be feared, prevent the possibility of ever ar- 
riving at any complete and satisfactory solution 
of the question. Hence the conflicting opinions 
which have prevailed upon the subject, and which 
have given rise to two different schools of topo- 
graphers, generally characterised at present as the 
German and the Italian school. There is, indeed, a 
third class of writers, who hold that both the Capitol 
and Arx occupied the Fame, or SW. summit; but 
this evidently absurd theory has now so few ad- 
herents that it will not be necessary to examine it. 
Tlie most conspicuous scholars of the Geiman school 
are NIebuhr, and his followers Bunscn, Becker, 
Preller, and others; and these hold that the temple 
of Jupiter CapitoVmus was seated on the SW. summit 
of the hill. The Italian view, which is directly 
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contrary to this, was first brought into vogue by 
Nardini in the last century, and lias since been held 
by most Italian scholars and topographers. It is 
not, however, so exclusively Italian but that it has 
been adopted by some distinguished German scltolan, 
among whom may be named Gottling, and Braun, 
the present accomplished Secretary of the Archaeo- 
logical Institute at Rome. 

Eveiy attempt to determine this question must 
now rest almost exclusively on the interpretation of 
passages in ancient authors relating to the Capitoline 
hill, and the inferences to be drawn from them; 
aijd the decision must depend on the preponderance 
.of probability on a comparison of these inferences. 
Hence the great importance of attending to a strict 
interpretation of the expressions used by the classical 
writers will be at once apparent; and we shall there- 
fore preface the following inquiry by laying down a 
few general rules to guide our researches. 

Preller, who, in an able paper published in Schneide- 
win's Philologus, vol. i., has taken a very moderate 
and candid view of the question, consoles himself and 
thoee who with him hold the Geraian side, by re- 
marking that no passage can be produced from an 
ancient and trustworthy writer in which Capitolium 
is used as the name of the whole hill. But if 
the question turns on this point — and to a gieat 
extent it certainly does — buch passages may be 
readily pi*oduced. To begin wiih Varro, who was 
both an ancient and a trustworthy writer. In 
a passage where he is expressly describing the hilla 
of Rome, and which will therefore admit neither of 
misapprehension nor dispute, Varro says: " Septi- 
montium nominatum ab tot montibus^ quos postea 
urbs muris coinprehendit. E quis Cqptto/tum dictum, 
quod hie, quom fundamenta foderentur aedis Jovis, 
caput humanum dicitur inventum. Hie mons ante 
Tarpeius dictus," &c. {L.L. v. § 41, Mull.) Here 
Capitolium can signify nothing but the Capitoline 
hill, just as Palatium in § 53 signifies the Palatine. 
In like manner Tacitus, in his description of the 
Romulean pomoerium before cited : " Fommque Ro~ 
manum et Capitolium non a Romulo sed a Tito Tatio 
additum urbi credidere " {Ann. xii. 24), where it 
would be absurd to restrict the meaning of Capito- 
lium to the Capitol properly so called, for Tatius 
dwelt on the Arx. So Livy in his narrative of the 
exploit of Horatius Codes : " Si transitum a tergo 
reliquissent, jam plus hostium in Palatio Capi- 
tolioque, quam in Janiculo, fore" (ii. 10), where its 
union with Palatium shows that the hill is meant; and 
the same historian, in describing Romulus consecrat- 
ing the spolia opima to Jupiter Feretrius a couple of 
centmnes before the Capitoline temple was founded, 
says, " in Capitolium escendit " (i. 10). The Greek 
writers use rh KavirdsKiov in the same man- 
ner: 'Fti/uuAoy ti\v rh TlaXdriov Kartxuv — Tctrtoj 
5i rh KaTrirw\(oy. (Dionvs. ii. 50.) Hence we de- 
duce as a first general rule that the term Capitolium 
is sometimes used of the whole hill. 

Secondly, it may be shown that the whole hill, 
when characterised generally as the Roman citadel, 
was also called Arx: " Atque ut ita niunita arx cir- 
cumjectu arduo et qua.si circumciso saxo niteretur, ut 
etiam in ilia tempestate horribili Gallici adventus in- 
columis atque intacta permanserit." (Cic. Pep. ii. 6.) 
" Sp. Tarpeius Romanae praeerat arci." (Liv. i. 11.) 
But there is no need to multiply examples on this^ 
head, which is plain enough. 

But, thirdly, we must observe that though the 
terms Capitolium and Arx arc thus used generally 
43 
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&c.. wliicli are often used without any precise signi- 
iication. 

With tliese preliminary remarks we shall proceed 
to examine the queHtion as to which simmiit was oc- 
cupied by the Capitoline temple. And as several 
arguments have been adduced by Becker {Bandb. 
pp. 387 — 395) in favour of the SW. summit, which 
he deems to be of such force and cogency as ^ com- 
pletely to decide " the question, it will be necessary 
to examine them seriaiimf before we proceed to state 
our own opinion. They are chiefly drawn from nar- 
ratives of attempts to surprise or storm the Capitol, 
and the first on the list is the well-known story of 
Uerdonius, as related by Ditmysius of Ualicamas- 
Bus (x. 14) : *' Uerdonius," says Becker, ** knds 
by night at the spot where the Capitol hes, and 
where the hill is not the distance of a stadium from 
the river, and therefore manifestly opposite to its 
western point. Ue forces a passage through the 
Carmental gate, which lay on this side, ascends the 
height, and seizes the fortress {<ppovpiov). Hence he 
premises forwards still farther to tiie neighbouring 
citadel, of which he also gains possession. This 
narrative alone suffices to decide the question, since 
the Capitol is expressly mentioned as being next to 
the river, and the Carmental gate near it: and since 
tlie band of Uerdonius, after taking possession of the 
western height, proceeds to the adjoining citadel" 
(p.388). 

In this interpretation of the narrative some things 
are omitted which are necessary to the proper under- 
standing of it, and others are inserted which are by 
no means to be found there. Dionysius does not say 
that Uerdonius landed at the spot where the Capitol 
Uesy and where the hill is only a stade from the 
river, but that he landed at that part of Rome 
where the Capitoline hill is, at the distance of not 
quite a stade from the river. Secondly, Becker 
assumes that ^povpiov is the Capitol, or, as he calls 
it, by begging the whole question, "the wetUm 
height." But his greatest misrepresentation arises 
from omitting to state that Dionyhius, as his text 
stands, describes the Carmental gate as left open in 
pursuance of some divine or oracular command (jcard 
ri dtffiftaTov) ; whereas Becker's words (" er dringt 
durch das Carmentalische Thor ") would lead the 
reader to believe that the passage was /breed by 
Uerdonius. Now it has been shown that the Puna 
Cannentalis was one of the city gates; and it is im- 
possible to believe that the Romans wera so besotted, 
or rather in such a state of idiotcy, that, after build- 
ing a huge stone wall round their city at great ex- 
pense and trouble, they should leave one of their 
gates open, and that too without a ^ard upon it ; 
thus rendering all their elaborate defences useless 
and abortive. We have said without a guard, be- 
cause it appears from the narrative that the first 
obsta<:le encountered by Uerdonius was the ^polfpiov^ 
which according to Becker was the Capitol ; so that 
he must have passed through the Vicus Jugarius, 
»ver the forum, and ascended the Clivus Capitolinus 
without interruption. It is evident, however, that 
Dionysius could not have intended the Carmental 
gate, since he makes it an entrance not to the city 
but to the Capitol (tcpal wuAai rov KavirwAiov) ; 
and that he regarded it as seated upon an eminence, 
is plain from the expression that Uerdonius made his 
men a^end through it {h.vaii€aaai t)]v Z^vafxiv^ 
The text of Dionysius is manifestly corrupt or inter- 
polated ; which further appears from the fact that 
when he was describing the real Carmental gate 
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(i. 32), he used the adjective form Kap/icyrls {itaph, 
reus Kapfitprlffi wiKous), whilst in the present in- 
stance he is made to use the form Kapfidyrwos, Uer- 
donius must have landed below the line of wall running 
from the Capitoline to the river, where, as the wall 
was not continued along its banks, he would have 
met with no obstruction. And this was evidently 
the reason why he brought down his men in boats; 
for if the Carmental gate had been always left open 
it would have been better for him to have marched 
overland, and tlius to have avoided the protracted 
and hazardous operation of landing hia men. It is 
clear, as Preller has pointed out (Schneidewin's Phi" 
hlogus i. p. 85, note), that Dionysius, or ratlier per- 
haps his transcribers or editors, has here confounded 
the Porta Carmental is with tlie Porta Pandana, 
which, as we have before seen, was seated on the 
Capitoline hill, and always left open, for there 
could hardly have been two gates of this descrip- 
tion. The Porta Pandana, as we have already sud, 
was still in existence in the time of Varro {L, L. ▼. 
§ 42, Miiil.), and was in fact the entrance to the 
ancient fort or castellum — the ^povptov of Diony- 
sius — which guarded the approach to the Capitdine 
hill, of course on its E. side, or towards the fisrum, 
where alone it was accessible. Thus Solinus : " lidem 
(Herculisoomites) et montemCapitolinum Satumiom 
nominarunt, Castelli quoque, quod excitaverunt, por- 
tarn Satuniiam appellaverunt, quae poetmodum Pan- 
dana vocitata est''(i. 13). We also learn from 
Festus, who mentions the same castrum, or fort,, 
that it was situated in the lower part of the 
Clivus Capitolinus. " Satumii quoque dicebantur, 
qui castrum in imo clivo Capitoline incolebant" 
(p. 322, Mull.). This, then, was the (ppoCpior first 
captured by Uerdonius, and not, as Becker supposes, 
the Capitol : and hence, as that writer says, he pressed 
on to the western height, which, however, was not 
the Capitol but the An. When Dionysius says of 
the latter that it adjoined, or was connected with, the 
Capitolium, this was intended for his Greek readers, 
who would otherwise have supposed, from the fashion 
of their own cities, that the Arx or Acropolis formed 
quite a separate hill. 

The story of Uerdonius, then, instead of being 
" alone decisive," and which Becker (^Wamungy pp. 
43, 44) called upon Braun and Preller to explahi, be- 
fore they ventured to say a word more on the subject, 
proves absolutely nothing at all ; and we pass on to 
the next, that of Pontius Cominius and the Gauls. 
" The messenger climbs the rock at the spot nearest 
the river, by the Porta Cannentalis, where the 
Gauls, who had observed his footsteps, afterwards 
make the same attempt. It is from this spot that 
Maiilius casts them down " (p. 389). This is a fair 
representation of the matter; but the question re- 
mains, when the messenger had clomb the rock was 
he in the Capitol or in the Arx ? The passages 
quoted as decisive in favour of the former are the 
following : ^ Inde (Cominius) qua proximum fuit 
a ripa, per praeruptum eoque neglectum hostium 
custodiae saxum in Capitolium evadit." (Liv. v. 46.) 
" Galli, seu vestigio notato humane, sen sua sponte 
animadverso ad Carmentis saxorum adscensu aequo 
— in summum evasere" (76.47). Now, it is plain, 
that in the former of these passages Livy means 
the Capitoline hill, and not the Capitol strictly so 
called; since, in regard to a small space, like the 
Capitol Proper, it would be a useless and absurd 
distinction, if it lay, and was known to lie, next the 
river, to say that Coiuiuius mounted it ** where it 
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wjw nearest to the river. " Cominias in Capitoliam 
evadit*^ 'u here equivalent to " Romnlos in Capi- 
tolium escendit," in a ptissage before cited. (Liv. 
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left to its fate; the besieged had ccncentrated them- 
selves upon the Arx, which thus became the pcnnt 
of attack. Bj that unfortunate ambiguity in the 



i. 10.) Hence, to mark the spot more precisely, ! use of the word Capitoliam, which we have before 



the historian inserts " ad Carmen tis " in the follow 
ing chapter. There is nothing in the other autho- 
rities cited in Becker's note (na 750) which jrields 
a conclosion either one way or the other. We might, 
with far superior justice, quote the following passage 
of Cicero, which we have adduced on another occa- 
sion, to prove that the attempt of tlie Gauls was on 
the^ne or citadel: *' Atque ut ita munita Arx cir- 
cnmjectu anluo et quasi circumciso sazo niteretur, 
ut etiam in ilia tempestate horribili Gallici adventus 
incolumis atque intacta permanserit ** {De Rep. iL 
6). Put, though we hold that the attempt was 
really on the Arx, we are nevertheless of opinion that 
Cicero here uses the word only in its general sense, 
and thus as applicable to the whole hill, just as Livy 
uses Capitolium in the pi"eceding passage. Hence, 
Mr. Bunbury (^Class. Mtts. vol. iv. p. 430) and M. 
Preller (/. c.) have justly regarded this nairative as 
affording no evidence at all, although they are ad- 
herents of the German theory. We may further 
observe, that the house of Manlius was on the Arx ; 
and though this circumstance, taken by itself, pre- 
sents nothing decisive, yet, in the case of so sudden 
a surprise, it adds probability to the view that the 
Arx was on the southern summit. 

We now proceed to the next illustration, which is 
drawn from the account given by Tacitus of the 
attack of the Vitellians on the Capitol. Becker's 
iiiterpi-etation of this passage is so full of errors, that 
we must follow him sentence by sentence, giving, first 
of all, the original description of Tacitus. It runs as 
follows : " Cito agmine forum et immineutia foro 
templa praetervecti erigunt aciem per adversum col- 
lem usque ad primas Capitolinae arcis fores. Erant 
antiquitui portions in latere c]ivi,dextrae subeuntibus: 
in quarum tectum egressi saxis tegulisque Vitellianos 
obruebant. Neque illis manus nisi gladiis armatae; 
et arcessere tormenta aut missilia tela longum vide- 
batur. Faces in prominentem porticum jecere et 
sequebantur igncm; ambustasque Capitolii fores 
penetrassent, ni Sabinus revulsas undique statuas, 
decora majorum in ipso aditu vice muri objecisset. 
Tum diversos Capitolii aditus invadunt, juxta 
lucum asyli, et qua Tarpeia rupes centum gradibus 
aditur. Improvisa utraque vis : propior atque 
•crior per asylum ingruebat. Nee sisti poterant 
Bcandentes per conjuncta aedificia, quae, ut in multa 
pace, in altum edita solum Capitolii aequabant. 
Hie ambigitur, ignem tectis oppugnatores injecerint, 
nn obsessi, quae crebrior fama est, quo nitentes ac 
progressos depellerent. Inde lapsus ignis in por- 
tions appositas aedibus : mox sustincntes fastigium 
aquilae vetere ligno traxcrunt flammam aluerunt- 
que. Sic Capitolium clausis foribus indefensum et 
indireptum conflagravit." {Iltst. iii. 71.) 

" The attack," says Becker, " is directed solely 
against the Capitol ; that is, the height cont^ning 
the temple, which latter is burnt on the occasion " 
(p. 390). This is so far from being the case, 
that the words of Tacitus would rather show that 
the attack was directed against the Arx. The 
temple is represented as having l>een shut up, and 
neither attackeii nor defended : "clausis foribus, 
Indefensum et indii-eptum confljigi-avit." Such a 
state »»f thini?* is inconceivable, if, as Becker says, 
tlie attack was uiiooted solely against the Capitol. 
That part of the hill was evidently deserted, and 



pointed out, we find Tacitus representing the gates 
of the Capitolium as having been burnt (** ambustas 
que Capitolii fores "} which, if Capitolium meant the 
same thing in the last sentence, would be a direct 
c<Hitradiction, as the gates are there represented 
as shut. But in the first passage he means the 
gates of the fortification whicii enclosed the whole 
summit of the hill ; and in the sec<Mid passage 
he means the gates of the temple. The mean- 
ing of Taciius is also evident in another man- 
ner; for if the Vitellians were attacking the tem- 
ple itself, and burning its gates, they must have 
already gained a footing on the height, and would 
consequently have had no occasion to seek access by 
other routes — by the steps of the Rupes Tarpeia, 
and by the Lucus Asyli. Becker proceeds : " Ta- 
citus calls this (t. e. the height with the temple), 
indifferently Capitolina Arx and Capitolium." This 
is quite a mistake. The Arx Capitolina may possibly 
mean the whole sttmmit of the hill ; but if it is to 
be restricted to one of the two eminences, it means 
the Arx proper rather than the Capitol. " The at- 
tacking party, it appears, first made a lodgment on 
the Clivus Capitolinus. Here the portico on the 
right points distinctly to the SW. height. Had 
the portico been to the right of a person ascending 
in the contrary direction, it would have been sepa- 
rated from the besieged by the street, who could not 
therefore have defended themselves from its roof.'* 
If we thought that this argument had any value 
we might adopt it as our own : for we also believe 
that the attack was directed against the SW. height, 
but with this difference, that the Arx was on this 
height, and not the Capitol. But, in fact, there 
was only one principal ascent or clivus,— that lead- 
ing towards the western height ; and the only thing 
worth remarking in Becker's observations is that 
he should have thought there might be another 
Clivus Capitolinus leading in the opposite direction. 
We may remark, by the way, that the portico here 
mentioned was probably that erected by the great- 
grandson of Cn. Scipio. (Veil. Pat. ii. 3.) " As the 
attack is here fruitless, the Vitellians abandon it, 
and make another attempt at two different ap- 
proaches ('* diversos aditus "); at the Lucus Asyli, 
that is, on the side where at present the broad steps 
lead from the Palazzo cfe' Conservatori to Monte Ca- 
prino, and again where the Centum Gradus led to 
the Rupes Tarpeia. Whether these Centum Gradus 
are to be placed by the church of Sta Maria della 
ConsohzioWy or more westward, it is not necessary 
to determine here, since that they led to the Caf- 
farelli height is undisputed. On the side of the 
asylum (^Palazzo de' Conservatori) the danger was 
more pressing. Where the steps now lead to Monte 
Caprino, and on the whole side of the hill, were 
houses which reached to its summit. These were 
set on fire, and the flames then caught the adjoining 
portico, and lastly the temple." 

Our chief objection to this account is, its impossi- 
bility. If the Lucus Asyli corresponded to the steps of 
the present Palazzo de* Conservatori, which is seated 
in the depression between the two summits, or pre- 
sent Piazza del Campidoglio, then the besiegers 
must have forced the {tassage of the Clivus Capito- 
linus, whereas Taciius expressly says that they were 
repulsed. Being repulsed they must have retreated 
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(lownioardg^ and renewed the attempt at lower points ; 
at the foot of the Hundred Steps, for instance, on 
one side, and at the bottom of the Lucus Asyli on 
another ; on both which sides they again attempted 
to mount. Tlie Palazzo cfe' Conservatori, though 
not the highest point of the hill, is above the 
clivus. Becker, as we have shown, has adoj)ted the 
strangely erroneous opinion that the " Capitolinae 
arcis fores" belonged to the Capitol itself (note 
752), and that consequently the Vitellians were 
storming it from the Piazza del Campidoglio (note 
754). But the portico from which they were driven 
back was on the clivus, and c;onsequently they could 
not have reached the top of the hill, or piazza. The 
arg;ument that the temple must have been on the 
SW. height, because the Vitellians attempted to 
storm it by mounting the Centum Gradus (Becker, 
Warnung, p. 43), may be retorted by those who 
hold that the attack was directed against the Arx. 
The precise spot of the Lucus Asyli cannot be indi- 
cated ; but from Livy's description of it, it was evi- 
dently somewhere on the descent of the hill ("locum 
qui nunc septus descendentibus inter duos lucos est, 
asylum aperit," i. 8). It is probable, as Preller 
supposes {Philol. p. 9^), that the "aditus juxta 
lucum Asyli " was on the NE. side of the hill near 
the present arch of Severus. The Clivus Asyli is 
a fiction ; there was only one clivus on the Capitoline. 

We have only one more remark to make on this 
nairative. It is plain that the fire broke out near 
the Lucus Asyli, and then spreading from house to 
house, caught at last iha front of the temple. This 
follows from Tacitus' account of the portico and the 
eagles which supported thet fastigium or pediment, 
first catching fire. The back-front of the Capito- 
line temple was plain, apparently a mere wall; 
since Dionysius (iv. 61) does not say a single word 
about it, though he particularly describes the front 
as having a triple row of columns and the sides 
double rows. But as we know that the temple 
faced the south, such an accident could not have 
happened except it stood on the NE. height, or that 
of Araceli. 

We might, therefore, by substituting Caffarelli 
for Araceli^ retort the triumphant remark with which 
Becker closes his explanation of this passage: "To 
him, therefore, who would seek the temple of Jupiter 
on the height of Caffarelli^ the description of Ta- 
citus is in eveiy respect inexplicable." 

Becker's next argument in favour of the W. 
summit involves an equivocation. It is, " that the 
temple was built cm that summit of the hill 
which bore the name of Mons Tarpeius." Now 
it is notorious — and as we have already esta- 
blished it, we need not repeat it here — that before 
the building of the Capitol the whole hill was called 
Mons Tarpeius. The passages cited by Becker in 
note 755 (Liv. i. 55; Dionys. iii. 69) mean nothing 
more than this ; indeed, the latter expressly states 
it (^J [A(J4)0$J t<Jt6 fiiv fKoKuTo Tapirfiios, vvv 84 
KairiTwAii/os). Capitolium gradually became 
the name for the whole hill ; but who can believe 
that the name of Tarpeia continued to be retained at 
that vei7 portion of it where the Capitoline temple 
was built ? The process was evidently as follows : 
the northern height, on which the temple was built, 
was at first alone called Capitolium. Gradually its 
superior importance gave name to the whole hill ; 
yet a particular portion, the most remote from the 
temple, retained the primitive name of Rupes Tar- 
peia. And thus Festus in a mutilated fragment, — 
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not however so mutilated but that the sense is plain 
— " Noluerunt funestum locum [cum altera parte] 
Capitoli conjungi" (p. 343), where Miiller remarks, 
" non multum ab Ursini supplement© discedere 
licebit." 

Becker then proceeds to argue that the temple of 
Juno Moneta was built on the site of the house of 
M. Manlius Capitolinus, which was on the Arx 
(Liv. V. 47 ; Plut. Cam. 36 ; Dion Cass. Fr. 31, 
&c.) ; and we learn from Ovid (^Fast, i. 637) that 
there were steps leading from the temple of Concord, 
to that of Juno Moneta. Now as the former temple 
was situated under the height of Araceli^ near the 
arch of Severus, this determines the question of the 
site of Juno Moneta and the Arx. Ovid's words are 
as follows: — 

" Candida, te niveo posuit lux proxima templo 
Qua fert sublimes alta Moneta gradus ; 
Nunc bene prospicies Latiaro, Concordia, tur- 
bam," &c. 

This is very obscure; but we do not see how it can 
be inferred from this passage that there were steps 
from one temple to the other. We should rather 
take it to mean that the temple of Concord was 
placed close X6 that of Moneta, which latter was 
approached by a flight of lofty steps. Nor do we 
think it veiy difficult to point out what these stepB 
were. The temple of Juno was on tlie Arx; that 
is, according to our view, on the SW. summit; and 
the lofty steps were no other than the Centum 
Gradus for ascending the Rupes Tarpeia, as de- 
scribed by Tacitus in the passage we have just been 
discussing. Had there been another flight of steps 
leading up to the top of the Capitoline hill, the 
Vitellians would certainly have preferred them to 
clambering over the tops of houses. But it will be 
objected that according to this view the temple of 
Concord is placed upon the Arx, for which there is 
no authority, instead of on the forum or clivus, 
for which there is authority. Now this is exactly 
the point at which we wish to anive. There were 
several temples of Concord, but only two of any re- 
nown, namely, that dedicated by Furius Camillus, 
B. c. 367, and rededicated by Tiberius after his 
German triumph, which is the one of which Ovid 
speaks; and another dedicated by the consul Opi- 
mius after the sedition and death of Gracchus. Ap- 
pian says that the latter temple was in the fonim : 
Tl tf fiov\^ Koi vi(i)v *Ofiovvlas ainhv 4v ayop^ irpoa- 
€To|€i' 4ye7pai {B.C. i. 26). But in ordinary lan- 
guage the clivus formed part of the forum ; and it 
would be impossible to point out any place in the 
forum, strictly so called, which it could have occupied. 
It is undoubtedly the same temple alluded to by 
Varro in the following passage : " Senaculum supra 
Graecostasim ubi aedisConcordiaeet basilica Opimia" 
(^L.L. V. p. 156, MUll.); from which we may infer 
that Opimius built at the same time a basilica, 
which adjoined the temple. Becker {Handb. p. 
309) denied the existence of this basilica; but by 
the time be published his Warnung he had grown 
wiser, and quoted in the Appendix (p. 58) the fol- 
lowing passage from Cicero (j9. Sest. 67) : *' L. Opi- 
mius cujus monumentum celeberrimum in foro, se- 
pulcrum desertissimum in littore Dyrrachino est 
relictum ; " maintaining, however, that this passage 
related to Opimius* temple of Concord. But Urlicha 
(^Rom. Top. p. 26), after pointing out that the epi- 
thet celeheriHmum, " very much frequented," suited 
better with a basilica than with a temple^ produced 
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fwuiig tbal he bud gverluuked llieM iiuwi-iptiona, 
ntrscleii hbduubu. ud ftckniiwledgod the eiigienn 
of a builici. According lo Virro, then, Ihe Aedie 
CoDconiiu and bulica of Opimlna irere clow t« 
Qit Hniculiun; and Ihe citoalion of Iha wiacaluK 
ig pnoted out bj FcutUB betnceu Iha Capitol and 
forum: " Uiiddi (Seoaculutii) ubi nanc est aedia 
Coococdiie, inter Cupilolioin et ForDDi " (p. 347, 
UUll). ThisdcecripciDacorrapoDdaeuctlrwithlhe 
•ite where the proient lenuuoe of ■ temple of Con- 
cord are unwiiniomlj agreed toeiiet; remains, bow- 
ever, which «n sappnaed lo be thow of the [ample 
founded bj Canullne, and not of tbat ibunded hj 
Opmiiu. Aeoording to thia eoppoaiLion there miul 
have been two temples of Concord on the forum. 
But if tbeu remains belong to that of Cttmilliu, 
who ihall point out Ibosa of the temple erected bj 
Opimius? Where waa ita lite? What iu hiator)'; 
When waa it demoliehed, and ita place eilhvr lell 
vacant or occupied bj another boildiiixT Ap]Han, 
aa we hare seen, eipmsl j ujs that the temple built 
by Ofumius waa in the forum ^ where i« the eridenca 
that the temple of Camillug waa als4 In the (otum ? 
There ii puaitiTely none. Plutarch, the only direct 
eridance aa lo ita ute, aaya no euch thing but only I 
that it looked down upon the fomm: iifirt^ioayTO 
T^T fUr 'Oitowlai Itpbw, liirwtp qfffaTO i Ki^uAAet, 
tit fTi' iyoph' ical fit tV iicK^.7ialaji itorjor iwi I 
ToTl yfytmitiymt iipimaiat QCamiU. 42). Now I 
6^pia means tu view Jrotn a dutance^ and espe- , 
ciia11y/rDn> a height. It is equi\iilent to the Latin 
m used by Ovid in describing 



" Nunc bene prceplciei LatUm, Concordia, tarbam." 
Tkeae eipreaaiona, then, like Ovid'a illuaion to the 
" aublimea gradua " of Houata, point to the Ari as 
the ailB of the temple. It is remarkable that Lucan 
(PAoTT. i. 195) employe the aame word when de- 
acribing the temple of Jupter Tonana, erected hy 
AngostuB, also situated upon the An, or Bupes 
Tarpeia:— 

" ~ — - mHgnae qui moeuB proapids urUa 

Tai]Kia de mpe Tonans." 
This t«mple indeed, has also been placed hi the 
divuB, on the kuthority of the pseudu- Victor, and 
against the aiprtsa evidence of the best authorities. 
Thus an inscription in Gtuler (liiii. No. 5), con- 
aisting of some linee addressed lo Fortujui, likewise 
places the Jupiter Tooans on the Tarpeiin rock: — 

" To quae Tarpeio colaris rieina Tonanti 
Votorum vindei semper Fortona meorum," &c. 
Sueloniua (^uy. c 29 and 91), Fliny (uivi. 6) 
and the Man. Ancyrtaium, place it " in Capi- 
tolio," meuing the Cspiloline hill. It haa been 
absurdly inieried that it was en the clivua, be- 
cause Oion aaJB that thoae who were going up to 
the great temple ef Jupiter mat with it first,— Jri 
w(KiT(. oi iriirrtt it li KawiviAio* rfi'tTtfVx"™'' 
(liv. 4;, which they nu doubt would do, shice the 
cUvus led first to the western hdght. 

On these grounds, then, we are inclined to believe 
that the temple of Concord erected by Camillus stood 
on the An, and conid not, therefore, have had any 
aleps leading to the temple of Juno Moueta, The 
latter was likewise founded by Camillas, aa ne 
kani from Uv; and Ovid i— 
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Ante domujj Maiili fuemnt" (Fatt, vi. 183); 
and thus these two great works of the dicUtiir 
stood, aa was natural, close together, Jnat us tha 
lample of Concord and tha basilica suhsequeutly 
erected by Opimius also a^jiuned oiie another ou or 
near the clivua. It ia no vbjecUon lo Ibis view 
that there was anotlier small temple of Concord uii 
the Arx, which had been vuweil by Iba praetor 
Maolius ill Gaul during a (edition of the Hildiers. 
The tow had been almost overlooked, but alter a 
laps of two yeani it was recollecled, and the 1eni|ila 
erected ia discbai-ge of it. (Liv. uii. 33.) Iiseeiiu, 
theiefure, to Lave been a small a%lr, and might 
very well have coexisted ou the An with inuthar 
and more splendid temple. 

But to return to Becker's argumenls. The next 
proof adduced is Caligula's bridge. " Caligula," 
lie says, as Bunsen has remarked, " caused a briilga 
to be thrown from the Palatine hid over the temple 
of Augustus (and probably the Basilica Julia) tu 
Ihe Capituline temple, wbiclt is altogether iu- 
'vable if the Utter wu on Uie height of 
Araoeii, as in that case the biidge must have bceu 
■ tied over the forum" (p. 393). But hen. 
Becker goes further than his aoUior, who merely 
uya that Caligula threw a bridge fron the Pakline 
hill to the Capitolina ; " Super lemplum Divi Au- 
gusti ponte tranamiaso, Piihitium Oapitohmnque 
conjuniiL" (Suet. Col. 22.) Becker correctly 
reuders Palatium by the " Palatine hill," but 
when he comes to the other hill he converts it 
into a temple- SuBlouius ofTen a parallel ca^e 
of the use bf tLese words m a passage to which 
we had occasion to allude just now, respecting tba 
temple of Jupiter Tonana : " Temptnm Apollinis id 
Palatio (extruxit), aedem Tonantis Jovis in Capi- 
tuUe' (,Aiy. 29) I where, if Becker's view was 
right, wg might by analogy translate, — " he erected 
1 temple of Apollo in the palace." 

The next proof ia that a large {flece of rock fell 
JDwn from IheCapilol (" ex Capitolio") into the Vicua 
Jugariui (Liv. xiiv. Sl)i and aa the Vicua Jogarina 
ran under the S. aummit, thie abowa that the Capi- 
toline temple was upon it. But pieces of rock hU 
down from hills, not from buildings, and, tberafera, 
Capitolium here only means the hill. In lik« 
manner when Livj sb>s (xiiviii. 28), " sobstmc- 
tiunem super Aeqoim^iuin in Capitolio (cenaorea 
lacavemnt)," it is plain that he must mean the 
bill ; and coDseqaeutly tills passage is another prool 
of this UBO of the word. The Aequimelium was in or 
by the Vicus Jugariuj, and oould not, therefore, have 
been on the Capitol properly so called, even if the latter 
bad been on Ihe SW. height. Becker wrongly trans- 
lates this passage, — '' a substniction oflAe Copilot 
over the Aequimelium" (p. 393.) Then comes the 
passage respecting the statue of Jupiter bdng turned 
-jiwards the eaat, that it might behold the fiirum 
md curia; which Becker maintiuaa to be impossible 
of a statue erected on the height of Aracdi. Ybote 
who have seen tha ground n'" ' ' ' '' ' ' 
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colunm (Dion Case, iixvij. 9 ; Cic Dtv. i. 12 ; cf. 
Id. Cat iii. 8), and moat probably n J^-onl of the 
temple — it could hardly have been placed behind 
it; and, therefore, if the lempla waa ou the S. 
aeight, the statue moat have been at the extiemiiy 
of it ; a site which certainly would net afford ■ 
veiy good view of Ihe furvm. Meat the direction 
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of the Clivns GapitolinuH is adduced, which ran to 
the Western height, and most have led directly to 
the temple, whence it derived its name. Bat this 
is a complete begging of the qaestion, and the 
clivus more probably derived its name from the 
hill. If the direction of the clivns, howeter, proves 
anything at all — and we are not disposed to lay 
much stress upon it — it rather proves the reverse 
of Becker's case. The clivus was a continuation 
of the Sacra Via, by which, as we shall have occa- 
sion to show when treating of that road, the augurs 
descended from the Arx after taking the auguries, 
and by which they carried up their new year's 
offerings to king Tatius, who lived upon the Arx : 
and hence in sacerdotal language the clivus itself 
•was called Sacra Via, (Varro, L.L, v. § 47, Miilh; 
Festus, p. 290, id.). Lastly, *' the confined height 
of Araceli would not have afforded sufficient room 
for the spacious temple of Jupiter, the Area Capi- 
tolina, where meetings of the people were held, and 
at the same time be able to display so many other 
temples and monuments." There is some degree of 
truth in this observation, so far at least as the Area 
CapitoHna is concerned. But when we come to 
describe the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus, an ac- 
quaintance with which is necessary to the complete 
understanding of the present question, though 
Becker has chosen to omit it, " as lying out of the 
plan of his book" (p 396), we shall endeavour to 
show how this objection may be obviated. Mean- 
while, having now discussed all Becker's arguments 
in favour of the SW. summit as the site of the 
Capitoline temple, it will be more convenient shortly 
to review the whole question, and to adduce some 
reasons which have led us to a directly contrary con- 
clusion. In doing this we do not presume to think, 
with Becker, that we have "completely decided" 
the question. It is one, indeed, that will not admit 
of complete demonstration ; but we venture to hope 
that the balance of probability may be shown to 
predominate very considerably in favour of the NE. 
height 

The greater part of Becker's arguments, as we 
trust that we have shown, prove nothing at all, 
while the remainder, or those which prove some- 
thing, may be turned against him. We must claim 
as our own the proof drawn from the storm of the 
Capitol by the Vitellians, as described by Tacitus, 
as well as that derived from Mons Tarpeius being 
the name of the SW. height, and that from the 
westerly direction of the CUvus Capitolinus. Ano- 
ther argmnent in favour of the NE. height may be 
drawn from Livy's account of the trial of Manlius 
Capitolinus, to which we have already adverted 
when treating of the Porta Flumentana [supra, 
p. 33], and need not here repeat. To these we 
shall add a few more drawn from probability. 

Tatius dwelt on the Arx, where the temple of 
Juno Moneta afterwards stood. ( Plut. iZom. 20; 
Solinus, i. 21.) "This," says Becker (p. 388), " is 
the height of Araceli^ and always retained its name 
of Arx after the Capitol was built, since certain 
sacred customs were attached to the place and ap- 
pellation." He is here alluding to the Arx being the 
auguraculum of which Festus says : " Auguracu- 
lum appellabant antiqui quam nos arcem dicimus, 
quod ibi augures publico auspicarentur " (p. 18, 
where Muller observes : " non tam arcem quam in 
arce fuisse arbitror auguraculum "). The templum, 
then, marked out from the Arx, from which the city 
auspices were taken, was defined by a peculiar and 
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appropriate form of words, which is given by Varro, 
(L.L. vu. § 8, Mull.) It was bounded on the left 
hand and on the right by a distant tree ; the tract 
between was the templum or tescum (country region) 
in which the omens were observed. The augur who 
inaugurated Numa led him to the Arx, seated him 
on a stcne, with his face turned towards the South, 
and sat down on his left hand, capite velato, and 
with his lituus. Then, looking forwards over the 
city and country — " prospectn in urbem agmmqae 
capto"— he marked out the temple from east to 
west, and determined in his mind the sign (signum) 
to be observed as far as ever his eyes could reach : 
" quo longissime conspectum oculi ferebant." (Liv. 
i. 18; cf. Cic. de Off. iii. 16.) The great extent of 
the prospect requir^ may be inferred from an anec- 
dote related by Valerius Maximus (viii. 2. § 1), 
where the augurs are represented as ordering Clau- 
dius Centumtdus to lower his lofty dwelling on the 
Caelian, because it interfered with their view from 
the Arx, — a passage, by the way, which shows 
that the auguries were taken from the Arx till 
at all events a late period of the Republic Now, 
supposing with Becker, that the Arx was on the 
NE. summit, what sort of prospect would the 
augurs have had? It is evident that a large portion 
of their view would have been intercepted by the 
huge temple of Jupiter Capitolinus. The SW. 
summit is the only portion of the hill 'which, in the 
words of Livy, would afford a noble prospect, " in 
urbem agrumque." It was doubtless thb point to 
which the augur conducted Numa, and which re- 
mained ever afterwards the place appointed for taking 
the auguries. Preller is of opinion that Augustus 
removed them to a place called the Auguratoriuni 
on the Palatine. (Philologua, i. p. 92.) But the 
situation laid down for that building scarcely answers 
to our ideas of a place adapted for taking the au- 
guries, and it seems more probable that it was merely 
a place of assembly for the college of augurs. 

Another argument that has been adduced in 
favour of the SW. summit being the Arx, is drawn 
from its proximity to the river, and from its rocky 
and precipitous nature, which made it proper for a 
citadel. But on this we ai^e not inclined t^ lay any 
great stress. 

Other arguments in favour of the Italian view 
may be drawn from the nature of the temple 
itself ; but in order to understand them it will 
first be necessary to give a description of the 
building. The most complete account of the Tem- 
plum Jovis Capitouni is that given by Diony- 
sius (iv. 61), from which we learn that it stood upon 
a high basis or platform, 8 plethra, or 800 Greek 
feet square, which is nearly the same in English 
measure. This would give about 200 feet for each 
side of the temple, for the length exceeded the 
breadth only by about 15 feet These are the di- 
mensions of the original construction ; and when it 
was burnt down a generation before the time of 
Dionysius, — that is, as we learn from Tacitus (JBist. 
iii. 72), in the consulship of L. Scipio and Norbanus 
(b. c. 83), — it was rebuilt upon the same foundation. 
The materials employed in the second construction 
were, however, of a much richer description than those 
of the first. The front of the temple, which fouxd the 
souths had a portico consisting of three rows of columns, 
whilst on the flanks it had only two rows : and as 
the back front is not said to have had any portico, we 
may conclude that there was nothing on this side 
but a plain wall. The interior contained thr^ cells 
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Now the firit thing that strikes ns on reading tl 
(leecription is, that tbe front being >o omamenli 
and the back » rerj plain, the temple must ba 
■bud in a siluatiun nliere tlie former was veiy cc 
■plcuoiu, wbilat the latter wu but little seen. Stich 
a eiliution is afforded only by ths NE. sumi 
the Capilolino. On tliis site the front of the ti 
being turned to the south, would not only be • 
from the fomm, but would also present iti 
aspect to Ihoee who had ascended the Capitolin 

Bumniit, the front would not hare been visible from 
the forum, and what is still woiie, tlie templt would 
have presented only ita nude and unadnmcd back 
to tliose who approached it by the 
important ascent, the Clivm Capitc 
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and according to sonie authors the fbundatiun was 
completely laid by bim (Uionys. Iv. SS), and tbe 
building continued under Servius (Tac Bin. iii. 72). 
However (iiis tn^y be, it is certain that it was not 
finished till the time of Tarqninius Superbtu, who 
tasked tbe people ta work at it (Liv. i. 96): but 
the tyrant was expelled before it could be dedicated, 
which honour was reserved for M. Horatius Palvillus, 
one of the first two cooanU of the Republic (Polyb. 
iii. 23; Liv. ii. S; TluC Popl. U). When the 

gurate the temples of other deities which stood upon 
the site destined fur lit on which occasion Terminus 
and Juventas, who had altars there, alone refused 

shrines within the temple; a happy omen for the 
future greatness of the city I (Liv. v. 54{ Dionys. iii. 
69.) It is a vrell-known I^nd that ita name of 
Capilolium was derived from the finding of a human 
bead in digging tbe foundation (Varr. L. L. v. 
§ 41, MUll.) Plin. »viii. 4, &c) The image 
of Ibe god, originally of chiy, was made by Turanius 
of Fregellae, and represented him in a sitting 
posture. The face was painted with vermilion, and 
tbe statue was probably clothed in a tunica palmata 
and toga picia, as the costume was bonowtd bj 
triumphant genenjs. On the acroierium of the 

portentous swelling in the furnace was also re- 
' 1 ai an omen of Rome's future gnalness (Plin. 
. 4; Plut. Popl. 13). The brothers C. & Q. 
Ogulnins subsequently placed a bronze qoadriga with 
istatueof JujnUr on tlie roof; but this probably did 
oot supersBde that of clay, to which so much ominaas 
importance was aiiached. Tbe same aediles also 

•ilver pbte in Jupiter's cella'(Liv. i. 23; cf. Plaut. 
rn'n, i. 2. 46.) By dei^rees the temple grew ex- 
:eedingly rich. Camillue dedicated three golden 
oalerae ont of the spoils taken from tlie Elruscani 
;LiT. vi. 4), and the dictator Cincinnatos placed in 
;he temple a statue oF Jupiter Imperalor, which he 
had carried off from Frasnesla (Id. vj. 39). At 
the pediment and cnlumns became $0 encum- 

Lepidus were compelled to rid the temple of these 
1uous omameulB (Id. il. 51). 
we have belcire related, the original build- 
sted till the year B. c S3, when it waa burnt 
in tbe civil wars of Sulla, according to TadtDs 
by design ("privata frande," Siit. iii. 73). Its 
restoration nas aDdcrtaken by Sulla, and eubae- 
quently conbded to Q. LuUtius Catulus, not wiiboat 
)po,-ition of Caesar, who wished to obliterate tbe 
of Catulus from lbs temple, and to subetitate 
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i«rmn. (['luU Popl. 15; Suet, t'oefc US; DhhiCiss. 
liirii. 44 ; Clc. Verr. it. 31, &c) Od tliu occt 
on &a]h followed the Bomui tuhion of despoiling 
reece of licr works of iirt, and adorned Uie t«n>p1e 
ilh columns Eiken froiu Ibat of the OlynipiHQ 
sua at Athens. (Plln. xiivi. 5.) After iu de- 
Tuciion by the Vitelliaiu, VeepaBian restored it aa 
■00 Hs poiisible. but siill on the original plan, 
le harnspieea allowing no alteiation except a slight 
icremo of iU lieigliL iTac. HUl. iv. 53; Suet. 
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F«<ip.S;KonCua.Uvi. 10, &c) Tba new build- 
ing, however, stood but for a very short period. II 
TBS again destrojed sood after Vespuiui's dnth 
in a great fire which particularly desolated tha 
91b Region, and wbji tcbaiM b; Domitjan with > 
B]>lendour hitherto nnoqualied. (Suet. Dom. 15i 
DionCsss.livi. 24.) Nothing further ie sccnmtely 










The Area Capitolina, 
was frequenllj used fur 
besidea Chesa, ngnlar comitia neie frequently he 
Dpun it. (Lii. uv. 3, miv. S3, iliii. 16, 
36 i Plul- Po«t Atm. 30 ; App. fl. C. i. 15, &c.) 
Here stood the CtiRiA CAt.ABRA, in nbioh on the 
Calends the pantiS(«!i deciaivd nbetbn the Nones 
would fall on the fifth or the seventh day of llio 
month. {Ytn.L.L.t\. §87. MtUl; Macrob. Srf. * 
15.) Here a1w> was aCAsARoHUU, of which the 
were Cwo, Ibe other being in tlie tOth Region on i. 
Palatine; though Becker (^Handb. p. 401 and not 
denies the eiietence of the former in face of the e 
press (esliinony of Macrobiug (L e.) Seneca (Conlrt 
9) ; Vitruvim (ii. 1) ; Martial (viii. 80) ; Com 
(Ifarral. 48). 3«!. (». Preller in Schneidewin's Pf 
hlogm. I. p. 83). It ceems to hare been a little h 

the lowly and pjsloral life of the founder of Ron- 
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by M.ircellus (Liv. i. 10; Plut, .tforceU. 8 ; Dionye'. 
iL 34, &c.) The last writer, in whose time only the 
founduljons remained, gives itg dimensions at 10 feet 
by 5. It appears, however, to have been subsequently 
restored by Augustus. (Liv. i». 20; Mm. Ancsr.) 
The temple of Fides, which Hood dose to the 
great temple, was also very ancient, having been 
built by Kuma, and afterwards restiired by M. Aemi- 
liua ScBurua. (Liv. i. 21 ; Cic. N. D. ii. 23, Off. 
iii. 29, &c.) It was rocfliiy enouch for asBcinblies of 
the senate. (Val. Mai. iii. 2. S 17 ; App. B. C. i. 16.) 
The two small temples of Mens and of Vexus 
Ebycika Btvod chiiB together, separated 6idy by a 



afterwards by Q. Kabius Maiimus and T. Otaeilina 
Craasna. (Liv. uii. 10, iiiii. SI; Cic. N. D. ii. 
23.) A temple of Venus CiiFiraLiMA and ViNm 
Vicrniz are also mentioned, but it is not clear 
whether tbey were separate edifices. (Suet. Col. 7, 
Galb. IS i F-ul-JmU. VIII. Id. Oct.) Wealsohear 
of iwo temples of Jupiteb (Liv. uxv. 41), snd a 
UmpleofOraCiiui. 22). It by no meansbllowB, 
however, that all these temples were on the Cspilol, 
properly so called, and eome of them might have 

generally as the name of the hill. This seems to 
have been the cue with the temple of Foriune, 
respecting which we hive already cited an ancient 
inscription when discussing the site of tlie temples 
of Concord and Jupiter Tomuis. It is perliape the 
temple of Fort una Primifrenia mentioned by Plutarch 
(/■uri. ftom. 10) aa having been built by Serviua on 
IheCapitnline, and alluded to apparently byClemeiiB. 
iProtrepl. iv. 51. p. IS. Sjlb.) The temple of 
HoNOS AMD Virtus, built by C. Marina, certainly 
could not have been on the northern eminence, ucce 
we learn from Featua (p. 34, MUll.) that be was 
coiiipells'd to build it low lest it aboDld interfere with 
tile proapect of the augurs, and he ahuuld thus he 
nilered to demolish it. Indeed Properties (iv. II. 
45) mentions it as being on the Tarpeian rock, at 
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NE. heigh 



it, there would have been little 
ilh thia bagatelle erected by Mo- 
lt must have stoad on a lower prant d tiie 
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hiU than the angnriiciiIaTn, and probably near its 
deelivitj. The building of it by Marine is testified 
by Vitmvins (iii. 2, 5), and from an inscription 
(Orelli, 543) it appears to have been erected oat of 
the spoils of the Cimbric and Teutonic war. We 
learn from Cicero that this was the temple in which 
the first senatus consultum was made decreeing his 
recall. {Sest. 54, Plane, 32, de Div. i. 28.) 

We have already had occasion to allude to the 
temple erected by Angnstos to Jupiter Tonans. 
Like that of Fortune it must have stood on the SW. 
height and near the top of the ascent by the Clivns, 
as appears from the following story. Augustus 
dreamt that the Capitoline Jove appeared to him 
and complained that the new temple seduced away 
his worshippers ; to which having answered that 
the Jupiter Tonans had been merely placed there 
as his janitor or porter, he caused some bells to be 
hung on the pediment of the latter temple in 
token of its janitorial character. (Suet Aug. 91.) 
That the same emperw also erected a temple to 
Mars Ultor on the Capitoline, besides that in his 
forum, seems very doubtful, and is testified only by 
Dion Cassius (Iv. 10). Domitian, to commemorate 
his preservation during the contest with theVitellians, 
dedicated a sacellum to Jupiter Conservator, or 
the Preserver, in the Velabrum, on the site of the 
house of the aedituus, or sacristan, in which he had 
taken refuge; and afterwards, when he had obtained 
the purple, a large temple to Jupiter Custos on the 
Capitoline, in which he was represented in the bosom 
of the god. (Tac. H. iii. 74 ; Suet. Dom. 5.) We 
also hear of a temple of Beneficence (Ebtpytaia) 
erected by M. Aurelius. (Dion, Ixxi. 34.) 

But one of the most important temples on the 
SW. summit or Arx was that of Juno Moneta, 
erected, as we have said, in pursuance of a vow made 
by Camillus on the spot where the house of M. 
Manlius Capitolinus had stood. (Liv. vii. 28.) The 
name of Moneta, however, seems to have been con- 
ferred upon the goddess some time after the dedica- 
tion of the temple, since it was occasioned by a voice 
heard from it after an earthquake, advising (monens) 
that expiation should be made with a pregnant sow. 
(Cic de Div. i.45.) The temple was erected in b. c. 
345. The Roman mint was subsequently established 
in it (Liv. vi. 20; cf. Suidas, Moi^^a.) It was 
rebuilt B. c. 173. (Liv. xlii. 7.) Near it, as we 
have before endeavoured to establish, must be placed 
the temple of Concord erected by Camillus and re- 
stored by Tiberius; as well as the other smaller 
temple to the same deity, of no great renown, de- 
dicated during the Second Punic War, b. c. 217. 
(Liv. zxii. 33.) 

Such were the principal temples which occupied 
the summit of the Capitoline hill. But there were 
also other smaller temples, besides a multitude of 
statues, saceUa, monuments, and ofierings. Among 
these was the temple of Vejo\is, which stood in the 
place called " inter duos lucos " between the Capitol 
and the Tarpeian height An ara Jovis Pistoris and 
aedes VenerisCalvae must also be reckoned among 
Uiem. (Ovid. F. vi. 387 ; Lactant i. 20.) Among 
the statues may be mentioned those of the Roman 
Einqs in the temple of Fides (App. B. C.i. 16 ; 
Dion,xliii.45),and on the hill the two colossal statues 
of Apollo and Jupiter. The former of these, which 
Wiis 30 cubits high, was brought by M. Lucullus 
from ApoUonia in Pontus. The Jupiter was made 
by Sp. Garvilius out of the armour and helmets of 
tii» oonijuered Samnites, and was of such a size that 
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it could be seen from tlie temple of Jupiter Latiaris 
on the Alban Mount (Plin. xzuv. 18.) It would 
be useless to run through the whole list of objects that 
might be made out It will suffice to say that the 
area Capitolina was so crowded with the statues of 
illustrious men that Augustus was compelled to re- 
move many of them into the Campos Martins. (Suet. 
Cal 34.) 

We know only of one profane building on the 
summit of the Capitoline hill — the Tabui^rium, or 
record office. We cannot tell the exact site of the 
original one; but it could not have stood far from 
the Capitoline temple, since it appears to have been 
burnt down together with the latter during the civil 
wars of Sulla. Polybius (iii. 26) mentions the 
earlier one, and its burning, alluded to by Cicero 
(iV. D. iii. 30, pro Rahir. Perd. 3), seems to have 
been effected by a private hand, like that of the 
Capitol itself. (Tac i7w<. iii. 72.) When rebuilt by 
Q. Lutatius Catulus it occupied a large part of the 
eastern side of the depression between the two sum- 
mits of the Capitoline, behind the temple of Concord, 
and much of it still exists under the Palazzo Serui'- 
torio. In the time of Poggio it was converted into 
a salt warehouse, but the inscription recording that 
it was built by Catulus, at his own expense (de suo) 
was still legible, though nearly eaten away by the 
saline moisture. (Be Variet Fort' lib. i. p. 8.) 
This inscription, which was extant in the time of 
Nardini, is also given by him {Rom. Ant ii. p. 300) 
and by Gruter (clxx. 6; cf. Orell. 31), with slight 
variations, and shows that the edifice, as rebuilt by 
Catulus, must have lasted till the latest period of 
the Empire. It is often called aerarium in Latin 
authors. ^Liv. iiL 69 &c) 
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We shall now proceed to consider some of the most 
remarkable spots on the hill and its dechvities. 
And first of the Asylum. Becker (Handb. p. 387) 
assumes that it occupied the whole depression between 
the two summits, and that this space, which by 
modem topographers has been called by the un- 
classical name of Jntermontiunif was called " inter 
duos lucos.*" But here his authorities do not bear 
him out Whether the whole of this space formed 
the original asylum of Romulus, it is impossible to 
say; but it is quite certain that this was not the 
asylum of later times. It would appear from the 
description of Dionysius (ii. 15) that in its original 
state (^i' T^Te, k.t. A.) the grove may have extended 
from one sununit to the other; but it dues not appear 
that it occupied the whole space. It was c<Hiveiiient 
for Becker to assume this, on accomit of his inter- 
pretatiuu of the passage in Tacitus respecting the 
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wnoH of ilie Vitplliuns, whera he nuktii ibtm storm 

tli.^ SW. L«slit from tl<i> ^mve nf lli« na^l uliicli 

hfl pUcce where the itcpa nov lead up to the Paltuzo 
de' Coiaermlori. But, finC, it u iinpo»ibl« to Baj>- 
pose IliU in the time of Vilelliiu the whole of tliis 

«3tant with the buildinfte nhicb «« know to have 
been erected od it, at the TabaUriuin, sod also with 
the proh:ible uaamption which wo have veotural to 
propciee, thit i coiniderable p«rt of it wax oceapied 
bf the Area CajatulinL Bal, Becoadlj, the Hccoiint 
- " ' ' alre&dj pointed 



e Viwlliai 



.f Taoi 

iocompatible with Becker 

being repnLied near the eummit of the Clivua, retreat 
rfoiwiKW/Tfc, and Wtempt two other ascenla, one of 
whicti wu bj the Lucoa A^yli. And this a^nvs 
with what wa gather from Livj-'a descnptioa of the 
place : " Lociun, qui nunc septua dactndeatibat 
inter duos lacu est, aaylum aperit " (i. 8.) Whence 
we learu that the place called " inter daoa tueos " 
coDtaintd the ancient sEjluin. the enclcaure of nbich 
by tliu«e who dataided 
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fr and temple of Concord 
This wiceiit hu 



IIU.IJ called Clivus Aojli, ua there ws 
ofll; one ciivus (m the Cipitohne bill. Bnl it le 
quite impo^ible that an ba(«d1 on this bide of the 
liill cuuld have led to a Lucob Asjli n hire Ibe Paliax 
4fs^ CifuenToCort now Btanda. It wh3 near iht; aavlum 
as we have seeo, tJiat the fire br, ke out wb ch de- 
stroyed the temple of Jupiter Cajutohnns and tl( 
latter, cffliaequentlj, mu£t have been on tl e N h 
Buiumib. With respect to the U'jiu ve opel 
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further remark, that it ciiitiuned a aoialt ternpl*, 
but to wliat deity it waa deJiuited nobody could tell 

19)1 and he was therefore merely called the diiioitj 
of the asylum (atiiiffi/A<uot,Flut,ifem. 9). 

Another disputed point is the pre<^ aituation of 
the BuPEi Takfeia. or that {nrt of the aunimit 

among the older topi^raphers was that it *iti either 
at that part uf the hill which oveihanga the Fiaaa 
SdoMaaara, that i>, at the exinme SW. pint, or 
farther to the W., iu a court in the ViadiTord^ 
Specchi, where a predpiloua cliff, sufficiently high to 
cause death by a fall fruin it, bean at present the 
name of Rtipe Tarpea. That this was the troe 
Tarpeian rock is still the prevalent opnion, and has 
been adopted by Becker. But Durean de la Mslla 
( Metnaire tw la Rocht Tarptieme, in the Him. d» 
rAcad., lB19)has pointed out two puuKBS inDlo- 
nysins which are totally incompatible with this ule. 
In describing the execution of Cassius, that hislDriaa 
says that ho waa led to the piMi|nce uhich overhangi 
Ihe/ortaa, and cast down from it in tie nrtu afaU 
tilt people (roiJTo to TtAoi T^r ilictit AaJoiinji, 

v^s iyopas KpTt/A^if, OMdmttv ipihervf, ffipi^ar 
kotI tSi T^TpM, viii. 78, cf. vii. 3S, seq.). Now 
this coold not hate taken place on the side of the Tor 
(fa' Specchi, which cannot be been fnnn the forum 1 
and It IS therefore auumeJ that the true Kupea 







aa a house. Anotber objection advanced by Becker 
is that the criminal would have fslle]i into the Vicos 
Jugarins. Thia, however, is atnord j he wouM only 



Ibe back of the houses. Nothini 
be inferred from modem names, as that of a cl 
now non-extant, deeignated aa tub Tarpeio, a 
have already ihown that the whole S. sammil 
Mons Tarpeins. Becker's attempt to explain 

tbe SR side, not only from the ea 
ny of DionysiuB, which it is difflrolt 01 
pOBsiblB to set aside, but also from the inbereat 
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bability that among a people like the Romans a public 
ezecation wotdd take place at a public and con- 
spicnous spot The Centum Gradus, or Hundred 
Sieps, were probably near it ; but their exact situa- 
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tion it is impossible to point out. The other objects 
on the Clivus and slopes of the hill will be described 
in the next section. 
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PLAN OF THB FORUM DURING THE REPUBUC. 



1. Basilica Opimia. 

2. Aedes Concordiae. 

3. Senaculum. 

4. Vulcanal. 

5. Graecostasis. 

6. Curia. 

7. Basilica Porcia. 

8. Basilica Aemilia. 

9. Porta Stercoraria. 

10. Sctiola Xantlia. 

11. Templum Saturni. 

12. Basilica Sennpronla. 

13. Aedes Castoris. 

IV. The Forum and its Environs. 

The forum, the great centre of Roman life and 
business, is so intimately connected with the Capitol 
that we are naturally led to treat of it next. Its 
original site was a deep hollow, extending from the 
eastern foot of the Capitoline hill to the spot where 
the Velia begins to ascend, by the remains of the 
temple of Antonmus and Faustina. At the time of 
the battle between the Romans and Sabines this 
ground was in its rude and natural state, partly 
swampy and partly overgrown with wood. (Dionys. 
ii. 50.) It could, however, have been neither a 
thick wood nor an absolute swamp, or the battle 
could not have taken place. After the alliance be- 
tween tlie Sabines and Romans this spot formed a 
sort of neutral ground or common meeting- place, 
and was improved by cutting down the wood and 
filling up the swampy parts with earth. We must 
not, indeed, look for anything like a regular foiTim 
before the reign of Tarquinius Priscus; yet some of 
the principal lines which marked its subsequent ex- 
tent had been traced before that period. On the E. 
and W. these are marked by the nature of the 
ground; on the former by the ascent of the Velia, 
on the latter by the Capitoline hill. Its northern 
boundary was traced by the road called Sacra Via. 
It is only of late years, however, that these bound- 
aries have been recognised. Among the earlier 
topographers views equally erroneous and discordant 



14. Regia. 

15. Fons Jutumae. 

16. Aedes Ve^tae. 

17. Puteal Libonis. 

18. Lacus Ciirtius. 

19 Kostra. ( 

20. Signum Vertumni. 

21. Fornix Fabianus. 
a a. Sacra Via. 

bbb. Clivus Capitolinut. 
c c. Vicus Jugarius. 
d d, Vicus Tuscus. 

prevailed upon the subject; some of them extending 
the forum lengthways from the Capitoline hill to 
the summit of the Velia, where the arch of Titus 
now stands; whilst others, taking the space between 
the Capitoline and temple of Faustina to have been 
its breadth, drew its length in a southerly direction, 
so as to encroach upon the Velabrum. The latter 
theory was adopted by Nardini, and prevailed till 
very recently. Piale {Del Foro Romano^ Roma, 
1818, 1832) has the merit of having restored the 
cori'ect general view of the forum, though his work 
is not always accurate in details. The proper limits 
of the forum were established by excavations made 
between the Capitol and Colosseum in 1827, and 
following years, when M. Fea saw opposite to the 
temple of Antoninus and Faustina, a piece of the 
pavement of the Sacra Via, similar to that which 
runs under the arch of Severus. (Bunsen, Le For. 
Rom. expliqttiy p. 7.) A similar piece had been 
previously discovered during excavations made in 
the year 1742, before the church of S. Adriano^ at 
the eastern corner of the Via Bonella, which Fico- 
roni {Vestigie di Roma an/t!pa, p. 75) rightly con- 
sidered to belong to the Sacra Via. A line pro- 
longed through these two pieces towards the arch of 
Severus will therefore give the direction of tho 
street, and the boundary of the forum on that side. 
The southern side was no less satisfactorily deter- 
mined by the excavations made in 1835, when the 
Basilica Julia was discovered; and in front of its 
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forum, wbich ntu dia^nmiiiliBble bj ill 
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its enitern extremitj. (Dunsen, Ltt 

^p.l5.) 




Saera I'm.— The Sacka Vk 
conuecled with the forum : and an it was both one of 
the moM UKient and one of the most important 
■treelsof Rome, it will demand apartioalardeicriptinn. 
Its origin in lost in obscocil^. Accordinf" to eome ac- 

Ihe battle bef.^ alluded to wa.-. fonght, unce it is 
aaid to have dsrived ita name of the " Sacred W»j " 
from the treatj conolaried npon it between Romnlnfl 
and Tatiut. (Dionja. ii. 46 ; Kestus, p. 390, Miill.) 
This, bowever, seems hi^lil; impii>t«ble{ not only 
beoanse the road oiuld hsrdlv bite existed at eo 
earlj a period, when the site o'f the fonun ItBelf waa 
in eo rude a etate, bnt also becaoee a public bf^- 
wij ig not allugelher tin pUoe in which we ahoiild 
expect a treat]' of peace lo be coni:lnded. The nsme 
of the comitinm has also been derived, perhaps 
with oa greater probability, from Ihe same event- 
It is more likelj thai the road (wJi its origin at a 
rather later period, when the Sabine and Roman 
cities bad become consolidated. Its name of Sacm 
Via seems lo have been derived fitim the Bacred 
pnrpoMs for which it waa used. Thai we leim 



that it proceeded thenM u far as Ihe arx, or citadel 
on the Capitnlitie hill ; and that certain sacred ofier- 
inga, namely, the white slieep or lamb (oris idnlis), 
which was sacrificed every ides to Joie (Ovid, F. 
i. 56; M*crob.S. L IS; Panl. Diac. p. 104, Mull.), 
were home along it monthly to the an. It waa 
also the road by which the angars descended fhmi 
the arx vhen, after taking the auguries, tliej pro- 
ceeded to inangurale anything in the city below. It 
like»i>« appeal^ that Titus Tatiua inBlitnled lbs 

should bring bim presents of rerbenae from the 



primus accept," Symm. Epiit. j.. 35). 1'hii 
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whole extent of road was called Sacra Via only 
in sacerdotal language, between which and the 
common usage we have already had occasion to note 
a diversity when giving an account of the Servian 
gates. In common parlance only that portion of 
the mad was called Sacra Via which formed the 
ascent of the Velia, from the forum to its summit 
(*' Hujus Sacrae Viae pars haec sola vnlgo nota quae 
est a foro eunti primore clivo," Varr, I, c). Hence 
by the poets it is sometimes called " Sacer Clivus: *" 
** Inde sacro veneranda petes Palatia clivo.*' (Mart. 
L 70. 5) ; and— 

** —'—' quandoqne trahet feroces 
Per sacrum clivum,imerita decorus 
Fronde, Sicambros.** 

(Hor. Od. iv. 2. 34.) 

compared with — 

^ Intactus aut Britannus nt descenderet 

Sacra catenatus via." (Id. Epod. vii. 7.) 

(Comp. Ambrosch, 5ft«ficn und Andeut. p. 78, seq.) 
The origin of the vulgar opinion is explained by 
Festus in the following passage: ** Itaqne ne eatenus 
quidem, ut vulgus opinatur, sacra appellanda est, a 
regia ad domum regis sacriticuli ; 6ed etiam a regis 
domo ad sacellum Streniae, et rursus a regia usque 
in arcem" (p. 290, Mull.). Whence it appears 
that only the part which lay between the Regia, or 
house of the pontifex maximus, and that of the rex 
sacrificulus, was commonly regarded, and probably 
for that very reason, as *'■ sacra." This passage, 
however, though it shows plainly enough that there 
must have been a space between these two resi- 
dences, has caused some embarrassment on account 
of a passage in Dion Cassius (liv. 27), in which he 
says that Augustus presented the house of the rex 
sacrificulus (rou $a<rt\4tios rwv UpSov) to the Vestals 
because it adjoined their residence {bix&roixoi 
^v) ; and as we know from Pliny (^Ep. vii. 19) 
that the vestals dwelt close to the temple, it seems 
impossible, if Dion is right, that there should have 
been a street lying between the two places men- 
tioned. But the matter is plain enough; though 
Becker {de Muri»^ pp. 30—35, Handb. pp. 226— 
237) wastes sevend pages in most far-fetched 
reasonings in order to arrive at a conclusion which 
already lies before us in a reading of the text 
of Dion for which there is actually MS. authority. 
Augustus was chosen pontifex maximus (pLpx^*- 
pc^s), not rex sacrificulus, as Dion himself says in 
this passage. But the two offices were perfectly 
distinct ('* Regem sacrificulum creant. Id sacer- 
dotium pontifici subjecere," Liv. ii. 2). Augustus 
would hardly make a pi*esent of a house which did 
not belong to him ; and therefore in Dion we must 
read, with some MSS., rov ficuri\4ws rwv icp^»y, 
for UpS»vx Dion thus, in order perhaps to convey 
a lively notion of the office to his Greek readers, 
designating the Roman pontifex maximus as *' king 
of the priests," instead of using the ordinary Greek 
term apxi^pt^s. The matter therefore lies thus. 
Varro says that in ordinary life only the clivus, 
or ascent from the forum to the Summa Sacm Via, 
obtained the name of Sacra Via. Festus repeats 
the same thing in a different manner; designating 
the space so called as lying between the Regia, or 
house of the pontifex maximus, and that of the 
rex sacrificulus. Whence it follows that the latter 
must have been on the Summa Sacra Via. It can 
scarcely be doubted that before the time of Augustus 
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the Regia was the residence of the pontifex maxi- 
mus. The building appears to have existed till a 
late period of the Empire. It is mentioned by the 
younger Pliny {Ep. iv. 11) and by Plutarch (^Q. R, 
97, Rom. 18) as extant in their time, and also pro- 
bably by Herodian (i. 14) in his description of the 
burning of the temple of Peace under Commodus. 
After the expulsion of the kings, the rex sacrifi- 
culus, who succeeded to their sacerdotal preroga- 
tives, was probably presented with one of the royal 
residences, of which there were several in the neigh- 
bourhood of the Summa Sacra Via; that being the 
spot where Ancus Marcius, Tarquinius Priscus, and 
Tarquinius Superbus had dwelt. (Liv. i. 41; Solin. 
i. 23, 24 ; Plin. xxxiv. 13.) We cannot tell the 
exact direction in which the Sacra Via traversed 
the valley of the Colosseum and ascended to the 
arch of Titus, nor by what name this part of the 
road was commonly called in the language of the 
people ; but it probably kept along the base of 
the Velia. At its highe:>t point, or Sunmia Sacra 
Via, and perhaps on the site afterwards occupied 
by the temple of Venus and Rome, there seems to 
have been anciently a market for the sale of fruit, 
and also probably of nick-nacks and toys. ** Summa - 
Sacra Via, ubi poma veneunt." (Varr. R, R,L 2.) 
Hence Ovid {A, A. ii. 265.) :— 

" Rure suburbano poteris tibi dicere missa 
llla, vel in Sacra sint licet emta Via." 

Whilst the nick-nacks are thus mendcmed by i'ru- 
pertius (iii. 17. 11.): — 

** £t modo pavonis caudae flabella superbae 
£t manibus dura frigus habei-e pila, 
Et cupit iratum talos me poscere ebumos 
Quaeque nitent Sacra vilia dona Via." 

The direction of the Sacra Via is indicated by 
Horace's description of his stroll : ^ Ibam foite Via 
Sacra," &c. (^S. i. 9.) He is going down it towards 
the forum, having probably come from the villa of 
Maecenas, on the Esquiline, when he is interrupted 
by the eternal bore whom he has pilloried. The 
direction of his walk is indicated by his unavailing 
excuse that he is going to visit a sick friend over 
tlie Tiber (v. 17) and by the arrival at the temple 
of Vesta (v. 35); the Sacra Via having been thus 
quitted and the furum left on the right. The two 
extremities of the sti-eet, as commonly known, are 
indicated in the following passage of Cicero: " Hoc 
tamen miror, cur tu huic potissimum irascere, qui 
Umgissime a te abfuit. Equidem, si quando ut fit, 
jactor in turba, non Ulum accuse, qui est in Summa 
Sacra Fto, cum ego ad Fabiwn Fomicem im- 
pelloTj sed eum qui in me ipsum incnrrit atque 
incidit" (p. Plane. 7). The Fornix Fabius, as it 
will be seen hereafter, stood at the eastern extremity 
of the forum; and Cicero has made the most of his 
illustration by taking the whole length of the street. 
Beyond this point, where it traversed the N. side of 
the forum, we are at a loss to tell what its vulgar 
appellation may have been; and if we venture to 
suggest that it may have been called ** Janus," this 
is merely a conjecture from Horace {Epitt i. 1 . 54), 
where " haec Janus summus ab imo " seems to suit 
better with a street — just as we should say, " all 
Lombard street " — than with two Jani, as is com- 
monly interpreted, or than with a buUding containing 
several floors let out in counting houses. (Cf. Sat. 
ii. 3. 18.) This view is supported by the Scholia 
on the first of these passages, where it is said : 
56 
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" Janus antem hie platea dicitar, nbi mercatores et 
f«iciieratores sortis causa convemi'e solebaiit.** In 
fact it was the Boman Change. The ascent from 
the foram to the summit of the Gapitoline Iiill, 
where the Sacra Via terminated, was, we know, 
called Clivus Capitolinus. 

It onlj remains to notice Becker's dictum (<2e 
MuriSy p. 23) that the name uf this street should 
always be written Sacra Via, and not in reversed 
order Via Sacra. To the exceptions which he noted 
there himself, he adds some more in the Handbuch 
(p. 219, note), and another from Seneca (^Conirov. 
xxvii. p. 299, Bip.) in his Addenda; and Urlichs 
{Rom. Topogr. p. 8) increases the list. On the 
whole, it would seem that though Sacra Via is the 
more usual expression, the other cannot be regarded 
as unclasslcal. 

Vicm Jugarius — Of the name of the street which 
ran along the south side of the forum we are utterly 
ignorant; but from it issued two streets, which were 
among the most busy, and best known, in Rome. 
These were the Vicus Jugarius and Vicus Tuscus. 
We have before had occasion to mention that the 
former ran close under the Gapitoline hill, from the 
forum to the Poilu Cai-mentalis. It was thought to 
derive its name from an altar which stood in it to Juno 
Juga, the presiding deity of wedlock. (Paul. Diac. 
p. 104, Miill.) It does not appear to have contained 
uny other sacred places in ancient times ; but Au- 
gustus dedicated in it altars to Cei-es and Ops 
Augusta. (^Fcut. Amit. IV, Id Aug.) At the top 
of the street, where it entered the forum, was the 
fountain called Lacus Servilius, which obtained a 
sad notoriety during the proscriptions of Sulla, as it 
was here tliat the heads of the murdered senators 
were exposed. (Cic Hose. Am. 32; Senec. Prov. 3.) 
M. Agrippa adoraed it with the effigy of a hydra 
(Festus, p. 290, Mull.). Between the Vicus Ju- 
garius and Gapitoline hill, and close to the foot of 
the latter, lay the AequimaeUum (Liv. xxxviii. 28), 
said to have derived its name from occupying the 
site of the house of the demagogue, Sp. Maelius, 
which had been i-azed (Varr. LX. v. 157, Mull.; 
Liv. iv. 16). It served as a market-place, espe- 
cially for the sale of lambs, which were in great 
i*equest for sacriGces, and probably corresponded 
with the modem Via del Monte Tarpeo. (Gic. Div. 
ii. 17.) 

View TltMctw.— In the imperial times the Vicus 
Jugarius was bounded at its eastern extremity by the 
Basilica Julia; and on the further side of this build- 
ing, again, lay the Vicus Tuscus. According to some 
autliorities this street was founded in b. c. 507, 
being assigned to such of the Etruscans in the van- 
quished host of Aruns as had fled to Rome, and felt 
a desire to settle there (Liv. il. 1 5 ; Dionys. v. 36) ; 
but we have before reUited, on the authority of Varro 
and Tacitus, that it was founded in the reign of 
Romulus. These conflicting statements may, per- 
haps, be reconciled, by considering the later settle- 
ment as a kind of second or subsidiary one. How- 
ever this may be, it is with the topographical facts 
that we are here more particularly concenied, about 
which Dionysius communicates some interestuig 
particular. He describes the ground assigned to 
the Tuscans as a sort of holUiW or gorge situated 
between the Palatine and Gapitoline hills ; and in 
length nearly 4 stadia, or half a Roman mile, i^m 
the forum to the Gircus Maximus (v. 36). We 
must presume that this measurement included all 
the windings of the street; and even then it would 
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seem rather exaggerated, as the whole KTS*^. side of 
the Palatine hill does not exceed about 2 stadia. 
We must conclude that it was continued through 
the Velabrum to the circus. Its length as Ganina 
observes (^For. Rom. pt. i. p. 67) is a proof that 
the forum must have extended from WN. to S£., 
and not from N£. to SW. ; as in the latter case, the 
space for the street, already too short, would have been 
considerably curtailed. This street, probably from 
the habits of its primitive colonists, became tlie 
abode of fishmongers, fruiterers, bird-fanciers, silk- 
mercers, and perfumers, and enjoyed but an indifierent 
reputation (** Tusci turba impia vici," Hor. S. ii. 3. 
29.) It was here, however, that the best silks in Rome 
were to be procured ('* Nee nisi prima veht de Tusco 
serica vico," Mart xi. 27. 11). In fact, it seems to 
have been the great shopping street of Rome ; and 
the Roman gentlemen, whose ladies, perhaps, some- 
times induced them to spend more than what 
was agreeable there, vented their ill humour by 
abusing the tradesmen. According to the scholiast 
on the passage of Horace just cited, the street was 
also called Vicus Turarius. This appellation was 
doubtless derived from the frankincense and per- 
fumes sold in it, whence the allu ion in Hoi'ace (£p. 
i. 1. 267):— 

" Ne capsa poirectus apei-ta 
Deferor in vicum vendentem tus et odores, 
Et piper, et quiequid chaitis amicitur ineptis." 

Being the road from the forum to the circus and 
Aventine, it was nmch used for festal processions. 
Thus it was the route of the Pompa Gircensis, 
which proceeded from the Gapitol over the forum, 
and by the Vicus Tuscus and Velabrum to the 
circus. (Dionys. vii. 72.) We have seen that the 
procession of the virgins passed through it from the 
temple of Apollo outside the Poita Garnicntalis to 
that of Juno Regina on the Aventine. Yet not- 
withstanding these important and sacred uses, it is 
one of the charges brought by Gicero against Veires 
that he had caused it to be paved so villanously 
that he himself would not have ventured to ride 
over it. ( Verr. i. 59.) We see from this passag* 
that a statue of Vertumnus, the national Etruscan 
deity, stood ai the end of the street next the foiiim. 
Becker {Handb. p. 308) places him at the other ex- 
tremity near the Velabrum. But all the evidence 
runs the other way ; and the hues of Propeitius (iv. 
2. 5), who puts the following woi-ds into the 
god's mouth, are alone sufficient to decide the matter 
{Ciass. Mua. vol. iv. p. 444): — 

" Nee me tura juvant, nee templo laetor ebumo 
Romanum satis est posse videre foruin." 

Comitium. — Having thusdescribed thestreets which 
either encircled the forum or afi\>rded outlets from it, 
we will now proceed to treat of tlie forum itself, and 
the objects situated upon and around it, and endea- 
vour to present the reader with a picture of it as it 
existed under the Kings, during the Republic, and 
under the Empire. But here, as in the case of the 
Gapitol, we are ari-ested in the outset by a difficult 
investigation. We know that a part of the forum, 
called the comitium, was distinguished from the 
rest by being appropriated to more honourable uses; 
but what pai-t of the forum it was has been the 
subject of much dispute. Some, like Ganina, have 
considered it to be a space running parallel with the 
forum along its whole southern extent; whilst others, 
like Bunsen and Becker, have thought that it formed 
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a section c^ the area at its eastern extremity, in size 
about one-third of the whole forum. An argument 
adTanced by Becker himself (Handb. p. 278) seems 
decisive against both these views > namely, that we 
never hear any building on the S. side of the fonim 
spoken of as being on the comitium. Yet in spite 
of this just remai'k, be ends by adopting the theory 
of Bnnsen, according to which the comitium began 
at or near the ruin of the three columns and ex- 
tended to the eastern extremity of the forum: 
and thus both the temple of Vesta and the Regia 
must have stood very close to it. The two chief 
reasons which seem to have led him to this con- 
clusion are, the situation of the rostra, and that 
of the Tribunal Praetoris. Respecting the former, 
we shall have occasion to speak further on. The 
argument drawn from the latter, which is by far the 
more important one, we shall examine at once. It 
proceeds as follows (ffandb. p. 280): "The original 
Tribunal Praetoris was on the comitium (Li v. vi. 
15, xxix. 16; Gell. xx. 1, 11, 47 (from the XII. 
Tables); Varro, L. L. v. 32. p. 154; Plant. Poen. 
iii. 6. 11 ; Macrob. Sat. ii. 12), which, however, is 
also mentioned as being merely on the forum. 
(Liv. xxvii. 50, xl. 2, 44.) But close to the tri- 
bunal was the Puteal Libonis or Scribonianum, and 
this is expressly mentioned as being near the Fornix 
Fabius, the Atrium Vestae, the rostra, and lastly 
the aedes Divi Julii (Porphyr. ad Hor. Ep. i. 19. 
8; Schol. Cruq. lb. Id. ad. Sat. ii. 6. 35; Fest. p. 
333; Schol. ad Pers. Sat. iv. 49); consequently the 
comitium also must have been close to all these 
objects." 

We presume that Becker's meaning in this passage 
is, that the^r*^ or original tribunal was on the co- 
mitium, and that it was afterwards moved into the 
fomm. It oould hardly have been both on the 
comitium and forum, though Becker seems to hint 
at such a possibility, by saying that it is *' also 
mentioned as being merely on the forum ;" and indeed 
there seems to be no physical impossibility in the 
way, since it is evident that the tribunal at first was 
merely a movable chair ("dictator — stipatus ea 
multitudine, sella in comitio posita, viatorem ad M. 
Manlium misit: qui — agmine ingenti ad tribunal 
yenit,** Liv. vi. 1 5). But if that was his meaning, 
the passages he cites in proof of it do not bear him 
ont In the first Livy merely says that a certain 
letter was carried through the forum to the tribunal 
of the praetor, the latter of course being on the 
comitium (" eae literae per forum ad tribunal prae- 
toris latae," xxvii. 50). The other two passages cited 
contain nothing at all relative to the subject, nor can 
there be any doubt that in the early times of the 
Republic the comitium was the usual place on which 
the praetor took his seat. But that the tribunal was 
moved from the comitium to the fomm is shown by 
the scholiasts on Horace whom Becker quotes. Thus 
Porphyrio says : " Puteal autein Libonis sedes prae- 
toris fuit prope Arcum Fabianum, dictumque quod 
a Libone illic primum tribunal et subsellia locata 
sint." Primum here is not an adjective to be joined 
with trtburud — i. e. " that the first or original tri- 
bunal was placed there by Libo; " but an adverb — 
'• that the tribunal was first placed there by Libo." 
The former version would be nonsense, because 
Libo's tribunal could not possibly have been the 
first. Besides the meaning is unambiguously shown 
by the Schol. Cruq.: "puteal Libonis; tribunal: 
Quod autem ait Libonis^ hinc sumsit, quod is 
primuM tribunal inforo statttei'it.''* If the authority 
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of these scholiasts is suKpicions as to the fact of this 
removal, though there are no apparent grounds for 
susfHcioo, yet Becker at all events is not in a condi- 
tion to invalidate their testimony. He has quoted 
them to prove the situation of the puteal ; and if 
they are good for that, they are also good to prove 
the removal of the tribunal. Yet with great in- 
consistency, he tacitly assumes that the tribunal 
had always stood in its original place, that is, on the 
comitium, and by the puteal, contrary to the express 
evidence that the latter was on the forum. (" Puteal 
locus erat in foro," Sch. Cruq. ad Sat ii. 6. 35.) 
Libo fiourihhed about a century and a half before 
Christ. [See I)ict.o/Biogr. Vol 11. p. 779.] Now 
all the examples cited by Becker in which the tribunal 
is alluded to as being on the comitium, are previous 
to this date. The first two in note 457 might be 
passed over, as they relate not to the praetor but to 
the dictator and consuls ; nevertheless, they are both 
anterior to the time of Libo, the fii-st belonging to the 
year b. c. 382 and the second to 204. The passage 
from Gellius " ad praetorem in comitium," being a 
quotation from the XII. Tables, is of course long 
prior to the same period. The passage in Varro 
(v. § 155, Miill.), which derives the name of 
comitium from the pi'actice of coming together there 
(coire) for the decision of suits, of course refer:5 to 
the very origin of the place. A passage from 
Plautus can prove nothing, since he died nearly half 
a century before the change efiected by Libo. The 
passage alluded to in Macrobius (ii. 12) must be in 
the quotation from the speech of C. Titius in favour 
of the Lex Fannia: " Inde ad comitium vadunt, ne 
litem suam faciant; veniunt in comitium tristes, 
&c." But the Lex Fannia was pa.ssed in b. a 1 64 
(Macrob. ii. 13); or even if we put it four years 
later, in b. c. 160, still before the probable date 
of Libo*s alteration; who appears to have been tri- 
bune in B. o. 149. Thus the argument does not 
merely break down, but absolutely recoils against 
its inventor; for if, as the Scholia Cmquiana in- 
form us, Libo moved the tribunal from the comi- 
tium to the forum, and placed it near the puteal, 
then it is evident that this part of the area could not 
have been the comitium. 

The comitium, then, being neither on the south 
nor the east sides of the forum, we must try our 
fortune on the north and west, where it is to be 
hoped we shall be more successful The only me- 
thod which promises a satisfactory result is, to seek 
it with other objects with which we know it to have 
been connected. Now one of these is the Vulcanal. 
We learn from Festus that the comitium stood be- 
neath the Vulcanal : '* in Volcanali, quod est supra 
Comitium " (p. 290, Miill.). In like manner Diony- 
sius describes the Vulcanal as standing a little 
above the forum, using, of course, the latter word 
in a general sense for the whole area, including 
the comitium : Kal ras avv6bovs ivrat^a hroiovvro^ 
iv 'Htpcdtrrov xp^y^'f'K'^VTts Upv» fUKfUtv iwavt- 
OTTiK&ri TT/s ayopas (ii. 50). Where Updv is not 
to be taken of a proper temple (ccujs), but signifies 
merely an area consecrated to the god, and having 
probably an altar. It was a rule that a temple nt 
Vulcan should be outside the town (Vitruv. i. 7): 
and thus in later times we find one in the Campus 
Martins (" tactam de caelo aedem in campo Vnlcaui,"* 
Liv. xxiv. 10). That the Vulcanal was merely an 
open space is manifest from its appellation of area, 
and from the accounts we read of rain failing upon 
it (Liv. xxxix. 46, xl. 19), of buildings be.ng 
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erected apon it (Id. ix 46). &c But that it had 
an altar appeare fix>in the circumstance that sacri- 
fices of live fish taken in the Tiber were here made 
to Vulcan, in propitiation for human souls. (Festus 
in jPwcatortiLtK^i, p.238, Miill.) Another fact which 
shows it to have been an open space, and at the same 
time tends to direct us to its site, is the lotus-tree 
which grew upon it, the roots of which are said to 
have penetratecl as far as the fomm of Gaesar, which, 
as we shall show in its proper section, laj a little N. 
of the Fomm Romanum. ** Verum altera lotos 
in Vulcanali, quod Romulus constituit ex victoria de 
decurois, aequaeva nrbi intelligitur, nt auctor est 
Masurius. Radices ejus in forum usque Gaesaris 
per stationes municipiorum penetrant" (Plin. xvi. 
86.) From which passage — whatever may be 
thought of the tale of the tree — we deduce these 
facts : that the Vulcanal existed in the time of 
Pliny ; that it had occupied the same spot from time 
immemorial; that it could not have been at any 
very great distance from the forum of Caesar, other- 
wise the roots of the tree could not possibly have 
reached thither. Let those consider this last cir- 
cumstance who hold with Canina that the comitium 
was on the south side of the forum; or even with 
Bunsen and Becker that it was on the east. The 
Vulcanal must originally have occupied a considera- 
ble space, since it is represented as having served for 
a place olf consultation between Romulus and Tatius, 
with their respective senates. (Dionys. ii. 50; Plut 
Jtom. 20.) Its extent, however, seems to have been 
reduced in process of time, since the Graecostasis 
was taken out of its area; a iistct which appears frc»n 
Livy mentioning the Aedes Goncordiae, built by Fla- 
vins, as being ** in area Vulcani " (ix. 46); whilst 
Pliny says that it was on the Graecostasis ('* aedicu- 
1am aeream (Goncordiae) fecit in Graecostasi, quae 
tunc supra comitium erat,** xxxiii. 6) : whence the 
situation of the Vulcanal may be further deduced ; 
since we know that the Graecostasis adjoined the 
curia, and the latter, as will be shown presently, lay 
on the N. side of the forum. Hence the Vulcanal 
also must have been close to the curia and forum ; 
whence it ran back in a N. direction towards the 
spot subsequently occupied by the Forum Gaesaris. 
This site is further contirmed by the NoUtia, which 
places the Area Vulcani, as well as the Templum 
Faustinae and Basilica Panlli in the 4th Regio. 
Preller indeed says (^Regionenf p. 128), that the 
area cannot possibly be mentioned in its right place 
here, because it stood immediately over the forum in 
the neighbourhood of the temple of Faustina, where 
the old Guria Hostilia stood; but his only reason for 
this assertion is Becker's dictum respecting the 
Vulcanal at p. 286, of which we have already seen 
the value. The comitium, then, would occupy that 
part of the forum which lay immediately under the 
Vulcanal, or the W. partof its N. side ; a situation which 
is confirmed by other evidence. Dionysius says that, 
as the judgment-seat of Romulus, it was in the most 
comtpicuons part of the forum (iv r^ ^xuftporrdrtp 
T^s ieyopaSf ii. 29), a description which corresponds 
admirably with the site proposed. Livy (i. 36) 
says that the statue of Aitius Navius was on the 
steps of the comitium on the left of the curia, whence 
it may be inferred that the comitium extended on 
both sides of the curia. Pliny (xxxiv. 11) speak- 
ing of the same statue, says that it stood before 
the curia, and that its basis was burnt in the same 
fire which consumed that building when the body of 
Glodins was burnt there. 
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Hence, we are led to suppose that the comitium 
occupied a considerable part of the N. side of the 
forum; but its exact limits, from the want of satis- 
factory evidence, we are unable to define. It must 
have been a slightly elevated place, since we hear 
of its having steps ; and its form was probably cur- 
vilinear, as Pliny (xxxiv. 12) speaks of the statues 
of Pythagoras and Alcibiades being at its Jiortu ('* in 
comibus Gomitii*'); unless this merely alludes to the 
angle it may hare £Mrmed at the comer of the ionua. 
It has been sometimes en-oneously regarded as 
having a roof; a mistake which seems to have 
arisen from a misinterpretation of a passage in Livy, 
in which that author says that in b. c. 208 the 
comitium was covered fur the first time since Han- 
nibal had been in Italy (" £o anno primnm, ex quo 
Hannibal in Italiam venisset, comitium tectum esse, 
memoriae proditum est," xxvii. 36). Hence, it was 
thought, that from this time the comitium was 
covered with a permanent roof. But Piale {del 
Foro Jiotn, p. 15, seq.) pointed out that in this 
manner there would be no sense in the words ** for 
the first time since Hannibal was in Italy," which 
indicate a repeated covering. The whole context 
shows that the historian is alluding to a revived e»-> 
lebration of the Roman games, in the usual fashion ; 
and that the covering is nothing more than the veia 
or canvas, which on such occasions was spread orer 
the comitium, to shade the speitatora who occupied 
it from the sun. That the comitium was an open place 
is evident from many circumstances. Thus, the pro- 
digious rain, which so frequently falls in the nar 
rative of Livy, is described as wetting it (Liv. 
xxxiv. 45; Jul. Obseq. c. 103), and troops are re- 
pi-esented as marching over it. It was here, also, 
that the famous Ruminalis Arbor grew (Tac. Ann. 
xiii. 58), which seems to have been transplanted 
thither from the Palatine by some juggle of Attias 
Navius, the celebrated augur (Plin. xv. 20; ap. 
Bunsen, Let Forum de Bom, p. 43, seq.), though 
we can by no means accede to Bunsen's emendation 
of that passage. 

The principal destination of the comitium was 
for holding the comitia curiata, and for hearing 
lawsuits (** Gomitium ab eo quod coibant eo, co- 
mitiis curiatis, et litium causa," Var. L. L. v. § 155, 
Miill.), and it must, therefore, have been capable of 
containing a considerable number of persons. The 
comitia centuriata, on the other hand, were held in 
the Gampus Martius ; and the tributa on the forum 
proper. The curiata were, however, sometimes held 
on the Gapitol before the Guria Galabra. The comi- 
tium was also originally the proper place for contioneSy 
or addresses delivered to the assembled people. All 
these customs caused it to be regarded as more 
honourable and important than the forum, which at 
first was nothing more than a mere market-place. 
Hence, we frequently find it spoken of as a more 
distinguished place than the forum ; and seats npon 
it for viewing the games were assigned to per- 
sons of rank. Its distinction from the forum, as 
a place of honour for the magistrates, is clearly 
marked in the following passage of Livy, describing 
the alarm and confusion at Rome after the defeat at 
Trasimene : " Romae ad primum nuntium cladis 
ejus cum ingenti terrore ac tumultu concursus m 
forum populi est factus. Matronae vagae per vias, 
quae repens clades adlata, quaeve fort una exercitus 
esset, obvios percontantur. Kt quum frequentis 
contionis modo turba m comitium et curiam verta 
magistratus vocaret" &c. (xxii. 7). When not oo« 
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comitinm bad been comcnitled to paper that the 
wriler of it met nith the essaj on the comitinm bj 
Uoinmseiiiiithe..lTn>iI> dtie lmli!ulo(jali.Yi.).ti 
wliich reference bas before been made. The wriler 
wai glad to pertMve that his general riew of the 

although he ia unable la concur with Moinmsen 
reBpeciing some of tlie detwla; each *3 the lutnation 
i-f the Curia Hmtilia, of the temple of Janiu, of the 
Foram Caesaria, and soma other objects. In re- 
futing Becker's Tiewi, MommBen has uaed much the 
same argmneDts, thoueli not in each detail, as tboK 
ju«t adduced ; but he has litewirt thonghi ii worth 
while to lefute an argument from a puAsitge in 

poHed to attribnte more wdght to that ai'^ument 
than we do ouisdvea, ne eliall here quote Momm- 
aen'e refotatiun : " Minus etiam probat alterum, 
quod k Backero, p. 332, n. 612, affertur, argumeutum 

inio vidisse Pertinacem equo Tectum Sii fn'mji 
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rijtf ipxh^ ^* ^Tupat, fv6a ^1 SijfioKpai 
Ttpoc fl^^oT trvwiiBV ^KKKTitrSa^tif, equum eo 
Bubiissa Severo ennque Teiisee ^1 
««,,. Non inlelUgo cur .erba 
aiaCfw refenintur ad ■H)i' <ipx^> 
. irfopas, quod mulhi est simpUciue. 
qv»si in faro insietere videtur qui n 
potituros e»t, ita de comitio eo tempore ineple baec 
flicereoturj accedit quod, h ad tV dpjA"' ffli 
iyapas omen pertmeret, Sevenw ibt constitums 
fnisset, naqne m fofo medio. — NuUia igitur idoDBis 
argument lopographi Gerniani condtinm tuji 

(p. aS9). 

So much for the negative aide of the ques^on : 
on the pontile side Mommseo adduces (p. £99) an 

the present article in proof of the position above 
indicated for Iba comitinm. It is drawn from the 
Sacrum Cluacinae. Tliat shrine, Mommsen argnesi 
BUnd bj the Tabemae Novae, that is, near the arch of 
Severus. as Becker has correctly shown (ffoudS. 
p. 321) fiom Livj iii. 48; but he has dune wrong 
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comparison of the two legends ; first, that the 
comitium was so called becanse Romulus and 
TatiuB met upon it after the battle (p, 273) | 
second, that the Romans and Sibinea clennsed tliem- 
Belveo, afur laying aside their arms, at tlie spot 
where the ttatne of Venus Cluscina afterwards stood 
(Plin. IT. IB. s. 36)i whence it foUuws that the 
Htutue was on the comitinm. A fresh confirmation, 
Mommsan ctHitimKB, ma; be added to tills disooverj 
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of the truth. For that the Tabernae were on tlw 
comitimn, and not on the fomm, as Becker sup- 
posBS, is pretty clearl; shown by Diooysius (t^v 
T( iTDp^ Ir S tiKd^mitn nil <Kii\i]mdfouiTi, kal 
Til iXMu twiriAaiai «o\iTUt4( «(>i{».i, intlros 
iii6irtii\aiy, ifyaaniploii t» koI tsii KaAoii 
Kiauois wifiiAseiii', iii. 67). 

We are not, honcrer, dispovd to lay any great 
BtrCis on tliia argument We think, as we Lava 
ah-eady said, that Varro's etymoloBJ of the comirium, 
from the political and legal business tnuiaaclfd 
there I'endering it a place of great resiTt, is a much 
more probable one ; since, as tht fomm itself did 
not exist at the lime when Romnlua and Tatius met 
after the battle, it is at least Tery unlikely that anj 
spot should afterwards have been markBd out upon 
it commemorative of that event. It is, neTertbalesa, 
highlj probable that the etatne of Oloacina stood oa 
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Tht Forvn under tie Ktngi — In the tm» of 
Romulus, then, we must picture the forum In 
ourselvcH aa a hare, open space having upon it 
only the altar of twtnm at about the middle of its 
western side, and the \nlcBnal on lU NW side. 
Under Numa Foinpiiius it received a few impron- 
inenta. Uesidea the htlle temple of Janus, which 




have already had occssiun to speak, when treating 
of the Poi-ta Janualis in the first part of this aniile, 
Numa built near it his Begia, or palace, as well u 
the celebrated temple li VeatL Both these objects 
stood TOiy near together at the SE. extremity <^ the 
fjcum. The Abi>eb Vestae was a round building 
{Fatu»,p.262i Plut. A'um. II ), hot no lem(Je in 

purpoaely left uaimugurated, because, boug Ilia 
resort of the vestal vu^uis, it was not deemad right 
that iLe senate should be at liberty to meet iu it 
(Serv. Aen. vii. 1S3). Its site may be inftrred from 
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sovera] passages in ancient authors. Tlins we learn 
from Dionjsius (ii. 66) that it was in the forum, 
and that the temple of the Dioscnri, whose site we 
shall point out further on, was snbseqaentlj built 
close to it (Id. vi. 13 ; Mart. i. 70. 2). It is also 
said to have been near the lake, or fountain, of 
Jutama. (Val. Max. i. 8. 1 ; Ov. F. i. 707.) All 
these circumstances indicate its site to have been 
near the present church of St Maria Liberatrice ; 
where, indeed the graves of twelve vestal virgins, 
with inscriptions, were discovered in the 16th 
century. (Aldroandus, Memoriej n. 3; Lncio Fauno, 
Antich. di Roma, p. 206.) In all its subsequent 
restorations the original round form was retained, as 
symbolical of the earth, which Vesta represented 
(Ov. F. vi. 265). The temple itself did not imme- 
diately abut upon the forum, but lay somewhat back 
towards the Palatine; whihit the Rbgia, which lay 
in front, and a Utile to the E. of it, marked the 
boundary of the forum on that side. The latter, 
also called Atrium Vestae, and Atrium Regium, 
though but a small building, was originally inha- 
bited by Numa. (Ov. %b. 266; Pint. Num, 14, &c.). 
That it lay close to the forum is shown by the account 
of Caesar's body being burnt before it (App. B. C. 
ii. 148); and, indeed, Servius says expressly that 
it lay ** in radicibus Palatii finibusque Romani fori ** 
{cui Aen, viii. 363). At the back of both the build- 
ings must have been a sacred grove which ran to- 
wards the Palatine. It was firom this grove that 
a voice was heard before the capture of the city by 
the Gauls, bidding the Romans repair their walls 
and gates. The admonition was neglected; but this 
impiety was subsequently expiated by building at 
the spot an altar or sacellum to Aius Loquens. 
(Cic. Dw. i. 46.) 

Tullus Hoiitilius, after the capture of Alba Longa, 
adorned the forum with a curia or senate- house, 
which was called after him the Curia Hostilia, and 
continued almost down to the imperial times to be 
the most usual place for holding assemblies of the 
senate. (Varr. Z. L. v. § 155, Mtill.; Liv. i. 30.) 
From the same spoils he also improved the co- 
mitium : ** Fecitque idem et sepsit de manubiis co- 
mitium et curiam " (Cic. Rep. ii. 17) ; whence we 
can hardly infer that he surrounded the comitium 
with a fence or wall, but more probably that he 
marked it off moi-e distinctly from the forum by 
raising it higher, so as to be approached by steps. 
The Curia Hostilia, which from its pre-eminence is 
generally called simply curia, must have adjoined 
the eastern side of the Vulcanal. Niebuhr {Besckr. 
vol. iiL p. 60) was the first who indicated that it must 
have stood on the N. side of the forum, by pomting 
out the following passage in Phny, in which the 
method of observing noon from it is described: — 
^ Duodecim tabulis ortus tantum et occasus nomi- 
nantur ; post aliquot annos adjectus est meridies, 
aiccenso consulum id pronuntiante, cum a curia in- 
ter rostra et graecostasim prospexisset solem." 
(vii. 60.) Hence, since the sun at noon could 
be observed from it, it must have faced the south. 
If its front, however, was parallel with the north- 
em line of the forum, as it appears to have been, 
it must have looked a little to the W. of S.; 
since that line does not run due £., but a few de- 
grees to the S. of £. Hence the necessity, in order 
to observe the true meridian, of looking between the 
Graecostasis and rostra. Now the Graecostasis — 
at a period of course long after Tullus Hostilius, 
and when mid-day began to be observed in this 
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manner — was a lofty substruction on the riffkt or 
W. side of the curia; and the rostra were also an 
elevated object situated directly m its front This 
appears from the passage in Varro just alluded to: 
— " Aihte hane (curiam) rostra: quojus loci id vo- 
cabulum, quod ex hostibus capta fixa sunt rostra. 
Sub deactra hujus (curiae) a comitio locus sub- 
structus, ubi nationum subsisterent legati, qui ad 
senatum essent missi. Is graecostasis appellatus, a 
parte ut mnlta. Senaculnm supra Graecostasim, 
ubi aedis Concordiae et Basilica Opimia." (Zr. L, v. 
§ 155, 156.) When Varro says that the Graeco- 
stasis was Sid) dextra curiae, he is of course looking 
towards the south, so that the Graecostasis was on 
his right. This appears from his going on to say 
that the senaculum lay above the Graecostasis, and 
towards the temple of Concord ; which, as we have 
had occasion to mention, was seated on the side of 
the Capitoline hill. It further appears from this 
passage that the Graecostasis was a substruction, or 
elevated area (locus substructus) at the side of, or 
adjoining the comitium (comp. Plin. xxxiii. 6); and 
must hare projected in front of the curia. The 
relative situation of these objects, as here described, 
is further proved by Pliny's account of observing 
midday, with which alone it is consistent For, 
as all these objects faced a little to the W. of S., it 
is only on the assumption that the Graecostasis lay 
to the W. of the curia, that the meridian sun could 
be observed with accuracy from any part of the 
latter between the Graecostasis and rostra. 

A singular theory is advanced by Mommsen re- 
specting the situation of the Curia Hostilia, which 
we cannot altogether pass over in silence. He is 
of opinion (I c. p. 289, seq.) that it lay on the 
Capitoline hill, just above the temple of Concord, 
which he thinks was built up in front of it; and 
this he takes to be the reason why the curia was 
rebuilt on the forum by Sulla. His only authority 
for this view is the following passage in Livy : 
" (Censores) et clivum Capitolinum silice stemen- 
dura curaverunt et porticum ab aede Satumi in 
Capitolium ad Senaculum ac super id Curiam" (xli. 
27). From these words, which are not very in- 
telligible, Mommsen infers (p. 292) that a portico 
reached from the temple of SiEitum to the senaculum, 
and thence to the curia above it, which stood on 
the Capitol on the spot afterwards occupied by the 
Tabularium (p. 292). But so many evident ab- 
surdities follow from this view, that Mommsen, had 
he given the subject adequate consideration, could 
hardly, we think, have adopted it. Had the curia 
stood behind the temple of Concord, the ground plan 
of which is still partly visible near the arch of Se- 
verus, it is quite impossible that, according to the 
account of Pliny, mid-day could have been observed 
from it between the rostra and Graecostasis, since it 
would have faced nearly to the east. Monmisen, 
indeed (p. 296), asserts the contrary, and makes 
the Career Mamertinus and arch of Titus lie al* 
most due N. and S., as is also shown in his plan at 
the end of the volume. But the writer can affirm 
from his own observation that this is not the fact. 
To a person standing under the Capitol at the head 
of the forum, and opposite to the column of Phocas, 
the temple of Faustina bears due £. by the com- 
pass, and the arch of Titus a few degrees to the S. 
of £. To a person standing by the arch of Severns, 
about the assumed site of the curia, the arch of 
Titus would of course bear a little more S. still. 
Something must be allowed for variation of the 
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compass, but these are trifles. The correct bearings 
are given in Canina's large plan and in Becker's 
map, and are wholly at variance with those laid 
down by Mommsen. Again, it it> not to be imagined 
that Opimius would have built up his temple of 
Concord immediately in front of ihe ancient curia, 
thus screening it entirely from the view of the forum 
and comitium; a state in which it must have re- 
mained for nearly half a century, according to 
the hypothesis of Mommsen. Another decisive 
refutation of Mommsen's view is that the Basilica 
Purcia, as we shall see further on, was situated on 
the forum close by the curia, whilst according to 
Mommsen the two buildings were separated by a 
considerable interval. We hold it, therefore, to be 
quite impossible that the curia could have stood 
where Mommsen places it; but at the same time we 
confess our inability to give a satisfactory expla- 
nation of the passage in Livy. A word, or several 
words, seem to have dropped out, as is the case fra- 
quently in the very same sentence, where the gaps 
are marked in the editions with asterisks. Such a 
conupt sentence, therefore, does not su£5ce as au- 
thority for so important a change, in the teeth of all 
evidence to the contrary. 

We shall only further observe that the preceding 
passages of Varro and Pliny thus appear, when 
rightly interpreted, mutually to support and ex- 
plain one another, and show the Graecostasis to have 
stood to the W. of the curia, first from its prox- 
imity to the senaculum and temple of Concord, and 
secondly, from the mid-day line falling between it 
and the rostra. That the curia was considerably 
raised appears from the circumstance that Tarquin 
the Proud nearly caused the death of Servius TuUius 
by hurling him down the steps in front of it, which 
led to the comitium. (Dionys. iv. 38 ; Li v. i. 48.) 
It was an inaugurated temple in order that the 
senate might hold their meetings in it, but not a 
sacred one. (Liv. i. 30; Varr. I.e.') In the reign 
of Tullus the forum was adorned with the tro- 
phy called PiLA HoRATiANA, consisting of the 
spoils won from the Curiatii; but where it stood 
cannot be determined. (Dionys. iii. 22; Liv, i. 26.) 

The Senaculum referred to in the preceding ac- 
count appears to have been a raised and open area, 
adjoining the Graecostasis and curia, on which the 
senators were accustomed to assemble before they 
entered the curia in order to deliberate. Thus 
Varro : " Senaculum vocatum ubi senatus aut ubi 
seniores consisterent : dictum ut Gerusia apud 
Graecos " (v. § 156, MUU.). Valerius Maximus 
gives a still more explicit account: "Senatus assi- 
doam stationem eo loci peragebat qui hodieque 
Senaculum appellatur: nee exspectabat ut edicto 
contraheretur, sed inde citatus protinus in Curiam 
veiiiebat " (ii. 2. § 6). Festus mentions that there 
were three Senacula in all; namely, besides the one 
alluded to, another near the Porta Capena, and a 
third by the temple of Bellona, in the Campus Mar- 
tins. But as his account is in some respects con- 
tradictory of the two preceding authorities, we shall 
here insert it : " Senacula tria fuisse Eomae, in 
quibus senatus haberi solitus sit, memoriae prodidit 
Kicostratus in libro qui inscribitur de senatu ha- 
bendo: nnum, ubi nunc est aedis Concordiae inter 
Capitolium et Forum; in quo solebant magistral us 
P. T. cum Senioribus deliberare ; alterum ad por- 
tam Capenam; tertium, citra aedem Bellonae, in 
quo 'exterarum nationum legatis, quos in urbem ad- 
mittere nclehant, senatus dabatur** (p. 347, Mull.). 
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Here the senaculum is represented, not as a place 
in which the senate assembled previously to delibe- 
ration, but as one in which it actually deliberated. 
It is impossible, however, that this could have been 
so. For in that case what would have been the use 
of the curia? in which the senate is constantly 
represented as assembling, except in cases where 
they held their sittings in some other temple. Be- 
sides we have no accounts of the senaculum being 
an inaugurated place, without which it would have 
been unlawful tor the senate to deliberate in it. 
Nicest ratus therefore, who, from his name, seems to 
have been a Greek, probably confounded the sena- 
cula with the curia, and other temples in which the 
senate assembled; and at all events bis account 
cannot be set against the more probable one of VaiTO 
and Valerius Maximus. There is, however, one 
part in the account of Festus, which seems to set 
the matter in a different point of view. The words, 
*' in quo solebant magistratus D.T. cum senioribus 
deli bei are,** seem to point to the senaculum not as 
a place where the senators deliberated among them- 
selves, but where they conferred with the magis- 
trates; such magistrates we may suppose as were 
not entitled to enter the curia. Such were the 
tribunes of the people, who, during the delibei-ations 
of the senate, took their seats before the closed doors 
of the curia; yet as they had to examine and sign 
the decrees of the Fathers before they became laws, 
we may easily imagine that it was sometimes ne- 
cessary for the tribunes and senators to confer 
together, and these conferences may have taken 
place at the senaculum (" Tribunis plebis intrare cu- 
riam non licebat: ante valvas autem positis sub- 
selliis, decreta patrum attentissima cura exami- 
nabant; ut, si qua ex eis improbassent, rata esse non 
sinerent. Itaque veteribus senatus consul tis T. 
litera subscribi solebat: eaque nota signi6cabatur, 
ita tribunes quoque censuisse,** Val. Max. ii. 2. § 7.) 
In this manner the senacula would have answered 
two purj)oses ; as places in which the senators met 
previously to assembling in the curia, and as a sort 
of neutral ground for conferences with the plebeian 
magistrates. 

With regard to the precise situation of the sena- 
culum belonging to the Curia Hostilia, we can hardly 
assume, with Mommsen, that it occupied the spot on 
which the temple of Concord was afterwards actually 
built; nor do the words of Varro and Festus, — 
" Senaculum ubi aedis Concordiae " — seem to re- 
quire so very rigorous an interpretation. It is 
sufficient if it adjoined the temple; though it is not 
improbable that the latter may have encroached 
upon some part of its area. After the temple was 
erected there still appears to have been a large open 
space in front of it, part of the ancient senaculum, 
but which now seems to have obtained the name of 
"Area Concordiae." Its identity with the sena- 
culum appears from its adjoining the Vulcanal, like 
the latter: " In area Vulcani et Concordiae san- 
guinem pluit." (Liv. xl. 19.) " In area Vulcani 
per biduum, in area Concordiae totidem diebus san- 
guinem pluit.*' (Jul. Obseq. 59.) The temple of 
Concord became a very usual place for assemblies 
of the senate, as appears from many passages 
in ancient authors. (Cic. Phil. ii. 7 ; Lampr. 
Alex, 6, &c.) From the area a flight of steps 
led up to the vestibule of the temple: "(Equites 
Romani) qui frequcntissimi in gradibus Concordiae 
steteruut." (Cic. Phil. viii. 8.) According to Ma- 
crobius the temple of Saturn also had a senaculum 
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Saturn sd Ihe furnin at the spot when tlie altai 
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not seem to bate been dedicated before Ihe eipul- 
uon of tbe kings (Macrub. L e,), and according to 
Liry (ii. 31), in the ton:,nbhip of Sempronius and 
Uinm:iiis, u. c. 497. According lo Beclier (tfonitt. 
p. 312) tbs ruin of the three columns under tbe 
Capilot are remains of it, and Ibis, be userta, is a 
most decided certsint;, which can be denied only b; 
persons nho prefer [heir own ojnniun to historical 
sources, or wiifullj shut their eyes. It appears lo 
ns, however, Judging from these very hislorical 
sources, that there is a great deal more lutboritj 
fur the lulian view than for Becker's; according to 
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clivus. Thus Serviua (Aen. ii. 115, viii. 3U 
nays tiiBi the temple of Satuni vu '■ ante clivu 
Ca[htolini ; '^ aiKi in tbe Oriffo gentU Ronuuu 
(c a) it is said to be " sub clitu Capitolino." 1 
like manner Vano (X.. L.y. % 43. llttll.) places 
"in iauuibos (moiitii Satuiui);" and Dioi^ysin 
rapi 7f ^ify rav \6^v, Kara TJ^v ifuScy ri 
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IB (p. 323, MlUI.) describex tbe ara as havinj; 
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I was under the temple of Satnrn; 

mm, iub aedcm Salunii' (Tac.//. 
i. 37); "snb aedem Satumi, mI miliarium auitum ' 
(Suet, Olio. c. 6.) Further, the JfoBimunUiiiii 
Ancyi'anum menliona the Basilica Julia aa " infer 
aedem Caatoris et aedem SaturnL" Now what hB* 
Becker got to oppose lo this overwhelming mass of 
the very best eiidrnce ? His objections are, firel, 
that Servtus {Acn. ii, 1 16) meiitiona the temple of 
Saturn as being '•jtala Coneordiae Wmplum ;" and 
though the eight columns are near the leiiiple of 
Concord, jet Ibej cannot, vrithout awkwirdness, be 
tailed ^ufta / Secondly, theNotitia, proceeding frtim 
Ibe Career Mamertinus, iiamea the temples in the 
tbllowing order: Templum Coiicorcliae et Satumi et 

of the proof here adduced resla on the assump- 
tion that the Nolilia nicntioiin these buildings 
ptp«ii>ely in the order in which thej actuallj oc- 
curred. But it is notorious that the authoritf of 

pended on. and that objects are named in it in the 
most preposterous manner. We need no other 
witness 10 thta hct than Becker himself, who eajrg 
of this work. " Propterea caTendum est dlligenter, 

ea online juncta fuisse arbiiremur." (Z>e i/uru, 
&c., p. 12, note.) But thirdly, Becker proceeds; 
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the tbree temples are fre:«rved, which may be still 
panly read on itie mins. They mn as followBi 
' Senatns populusque Romanns incendio coneumptum 
restituit Divo Vespasiano Auguj(lo||. a. P. IJ. B. impp. 

runt.Qs.F.q.R. aedem Concotdiae vetostate collipsam 
in meliorein bcicm opere et cultu splendidiore re- 
stituemiil." Now as the whole ot tbe first insmp- 

" Divo Vespasiano Auguslo," are Mill to be read 
over ibe einlit columns, and the letters estitveb, 
a fragment of* rea^luerunt" in the second insciip- 
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the temple of Sslum, or tlw ;."*- 
irith the eight culumna at thehfl&d of the funirit. 



order of the Notitia u full; conGioi 

teinpl« to be respectively those of Concord, Vea- are in a 

(Msiai) and Titua, anil Saturn. columna 

With regard to these inscriptioiu all are agreed Canina infers that the rei 
that the third, as here diridcd, belongs to the temple and probahlj eabuqnent to the removal rf the seat 
of Concord; bnC with regard to the proper dirisioD of empire to Conetantinople. From the moat ancient 
of the finst tno, there i* great diflerence of opinion, times the tempte of Satora aerred u an amrkm, 
Bnnsen and Becker divide them as above, but or state treaanrj, where the pnhlic monej, tha mili- 
Canina (Foro Rom. p. 179) contends that the first t&n ensigna, and impoTtant documenta wen pre- 
finialies at the »ord " restituit," and that tlie eerVed (LIt. iii. 69; Flut. Q. R. 42; Uacroh. i. 8; 
words frOTn " Divo VesfBsiano" down to '■ reetitne- SoUn. i. 12, At). On account of its Grecian origin 
nmt ■" fofin the eecond inscription, beioORing to the aacrificea were performed at the altar of SatorD after 
lemjjB of VespaMan and Titns. In the original the Greek rite, that is, capite aperto, inetead of 
codei containmg the inacripliora, which ia in the capite rehito as among the Romans (Maorob. t. c). 
libruj of Ein«ed)en, thej an written consefutiwlj, Adjoining the temple of Satum waa a sniall cells 
without any mark where one begins and another or Aeiibb or Ora, which served as a bank for (be 
enda; ao that the divisions m suhaequent coi^es are public money. The^oili^mifernuHaiid Capram- 
roerely arlritrary and without any authority. Now eomm mention it aa being " ad Forum," aiid " in 
it may be observed that the first inscription, as di- Vico Jugario," which deierminea ita poaitirai bera 
Tided by Canina, may still be read on the architrave {Calead. Amit Dtc.j Cai. Cqpnm. Attgl). It ia 
of tlieeight columns, which it exactly fills, leaving no eeieral times alluded toby Cicero: " Pecunia nlinam 
space fiir any more words. Becker attempts to evade ad Opia nunerBt' (,PhiL i. 7, cf. ii. 14> Before 
this difiicnlty by the follEWring assertion: "There is the temple stood ■ statue of Slraaoa and a aacred 
no room," he wys (ffondJ. p. 357), " for the de- fig-tree, which it waa necessaij to remove in B. c. 
dicalion ' Divo Vespasiano,' on tlie front of the 493, aa ita roots began to npaet the atatua (Plin. 
temple; and although it is unusual for one half of iv. 30). Behind tl» temple, m a small lane 
an inscription lo he placed on the back, yet on this or Angiportus, and about midway up the ascent of 
occaaioo the atuation uf the temple eicusee it 1 " the clivua, was thePoRTASrERCORAKU. leading to 
We Are of opinion, llien, that the whole of the a place where the ordure from the temple of Vesl» 
words after " testituit " down to the beginning of the waa deposited on the 15th of June every year, 
inscription on the temple of Concord, belong to the (Varr. L. L. vi. § 32, Miill.; Feetus, p. 344.) This 
temple of Veepasian, or that of which three cnlunns custom eeema to ^ve been connected with the epithet 
etill remagn. Another proof that the words " Diva of Stercutua applied fo Satnra by the Romans, as the 
Veapssiano Augusto" could never have eiiated over inventor of applying manure to the fields (Macrob. 
the temple with the eight columns ia that Poggio Sat. i. 7.) Close to the Ara Batumi there was a 
(lit Variet. Fort. p. I!), in whose tune the build- SaCKU-ua Dms. in which wai masks were Bus- 
ing was almost entire, took it lo be the Um[ile of pended during the Saturnidia. [lb. 1 1.) 
Concord, which he coold not have done had the de- But the most important alteration made by Tar- 
dicalion ia Veapasisji belonged to it. (Bunbury, in qoiniua Priscus with regard to the forum waa the 
Clou. ifut. iv. p. 27, note.) Thus two out of causing of porticoes and shops to be erected aimnd 
Becker's three argumeiilB bieak down, and aU tliat it (Liv. L 35; Dionys. iii. 67). TUa gave the 
L_ i._. .. .!..._. .._ .. ^^^ ^ evidence, forum a fixed and unalterable shape. '" 
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terpretstion of the that this was the great centre at pohtice 
icr aa Serviua I Thus business for the mistress of the world. But we 
amenable to his own must rerallect that its botmda wen thus filed 
irge of shutting his eyes against historical evi. when she herself was not yet secure against the 
ice. His attempt to se^Arate the allar from the attempts of surrounding nations. As her power and 
iple(J7andi.p,313),Btleasti)ilDcality,iaequally population gradually increased various meaoa were 
adopted for procuring more accommodation — first, 
by the ereetion of spacious bseilicae, and at last, in 

and the labemae of Tarqoin consisldl of butcher^ 
shops, schools, and other pUces of a like description, 
as we learn from the story of Virginia. Th&e Ta- 
BBRHAB were distinguished by the names of Veleret 
and iVome, whence it seems probable that only the 
former were erected in the time of Tarqnin. The two 
sides of the forum, lengthways, derived thur namea 
frent them, one being called tub Veteribvt, the other 
>u& f/osU. A passage in Cicero, where ha OHnpares 
these tabemae with the old and new Academy, en- 
ables us to determine their respective sites : " Ut ii, 
qui sub Novis solem non femn^ item ille com aeatu- 
ant, velerom, ut Maeaianomm, uc Academicomm 
umbram secutua est" (Acad. iv. S2> Hence it 
appears that the Novat, being ezjiosad tn the sun, 
must have been ou the ooitliuii ude of the furuii^ 
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and the Veteres of coui-se on the south side. This 
relative situation is also established by the accounts 
which we have of basilicae being built either on or 
near their sites, as will appear in the ^equel. Their 
arrangement cannot be satisfactorily asceitained, but 
of course they could not have stood before the curia 
and comitium. In process of time the forum began 
to put on a better appearance by the conversion of 
the butchers* shops into those of silversmiths ('^ Hoc 
intervallo primum forensis dignitas crevit, atque ex 
tabemis lanienis argentariae factae," Varro in Non. 
p. 532, M.). ' No clue, however, is given to the exact 
date of this change. The earliest period at which 
we read of the argentariae is in Livy's description of 
the triumph of Papirius Cursor, b. c. 308 (ix. 40). 
When the comitia were declared it seems to have 
been customary for the argentai ii to close their shops. 
(Varr. L. L. vi. § 91, Miill.) The tabernae were 
provided with Ma£niana or balconies, which extended 
beyond the columns supporting the porticoes, and 
thus formed convenient places for beholding the 
games on the furum (Festus, p. 134, Milll.; Isid. 
Orig. XV. 3, 11.) These Maeiiiana appear to have 
been painted with subjects. Thus Cicero: "De- 
monstravi digito pictum Galium in Mariano scuto 
Cimbrico sub Novis " (cfe Or. ii. 66). Pliny mentions 
another picture, or rather caricature, of a Gaul wb 
Veterihus, and also a figure of an old shepherd with 
a stick. The latter appears to have been considered 
by the Romans as a valuable work, as some of them 
asked a German ambassador what he valued it at ? 
But the barbaiian, who had no (aste for art, said he 
would not have it as a gift, even if the man was real 
and alive (xxxv. 8). According to Varro, quoted 
by the same author (7i. 37), the Maeniana sub 
Veteribus were painted by Serapion. 

Another service which Tarquin indirectly rendered 
to the forum was by the construction of his cloacae, 
which had the effect of thoroughly draining it. It was 
now that the Lacus Curtius, which had formerly 
existed in the middle of the furum, disappeared 
(" Curtium in locum palustrem, qui tum fuitin foro, 
antequam cloacae sunt factae, secessisse," Piso ap. 
Varr. L. L. v. § 149, seq. Mull.) This, though not 
80 romantic a story as the self-immolation of Curtius, 
is doubtless the true representation ; but all the three 
legends connected with the subject will be found in 
Varro (I. c.) It was perhaps in commemoration of 
the drainage that the shrine or sacellum of Venus 
Cluacina was erected on the N. side of the forum, 
near the Tabernae Novae, as appears from the story 
of Virginius snatching the butcher's knife from a 
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shop close to it. (Liv. iii. 48 ; cf Plm. xv. 36.) 
The site of the Lacus Curtius after its disappearance 
was commemorated in another manner. Having been 
struck with lightning, it seems to have been converted 
into R dry puteal, which, however, still continued to 
bear the name of Lacus Curtius (cf.Varr.v § 150): 

'* Curtius ille lacus, siccas qui sustinet ai-as. 
Nunc solida est tellus, sed lacus ante fuit.** 

(Ov. Fast. vi. 397.) 
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Every year the people used to throw pieces of mone3r 
into it, a sort of augurium salutis, or neW year's gift 
for Augustus. (Suet. Aug. 57.) Close to it grew a 
fig-tree, a vine, and an olive, which had been for- 
fuitously planted, and were sedulously cultivated by 
the people; and near them was an altar, dedicated 
to Vulcan, which was removed at the time of the 
gladiatorial games given at Caesar's funeral. (Plin. 
XV. 20; cf. Grater, Inscr. Ixi. 1, 2.) 

Servius Tullins probably carried on and completed 
the works begun by his predecessor around the 
forum, just as he finished the wall ; but he does not 
appear to have undertaken anything original except- 
ing the adding of a lower dungeon, called after him 
TuLUANUM, to the Mamertine prison. (" In boo 
(carcere) pars quae sub terra Tullianum, ideo quod 
additum a Tullio rege," Varr. Z.Z,. v. § 151.) This 
remains to the present day, and still realises to the 
spectator the terrible description of Sallust (^Cat 55). 

The Roman Ciceroni point out to the traveller 
the ScALAE Gemoniae inside the Mamertine prison, 
where there are evident remains of an ancient stair- 
case. But it appears from descriptions in ancient 
authors that they were situated in a path leading 
down from the Capitol towards the prison, and that 
they were visible from the foram. (Dion Cass. Iviii, 
5 ; Valer. Max. vi. 9. § 13 ; Tac Hist. iii. 74.) Traces 
of this path were discovered in the 16th century 
(Luc. Fauno, Ant. di Rorna^ p. 32), and also not 
many years ago in excavating the ground by the 
arch of Severus. 

It does not appear that any additions or improve- 
ments were made in the foram during the I'eign of 
Tarquinius Superbus. 

The Forum during the Hepublic. — One of 
the earliest buildings erected near the foram in 
the republican times was the temple of Castor 
AND Pollux. After the battle at lake Regillus, 
the Dioscuri, who had assisted the Romans in the 
fight, were seen refreshing themselves and their 
horses, all covered with dust and sweat, at the little 
fountain of Juturna, near the temple of Vesta. 
(Dionys. vi. 13 ; Val. Max. i. 8. § 1 ; Cic. N. D. 
ii. 2, &c.) A temple had been vowed to those 
deities during the Latin War by Postumius the 
dictator; and the spot where this apparition had 
been observed was chosen for its site. It was dedi- 
cated by the son of Postumius b. c. 484. (Liv. 
ii. 42.) It was not a temple of the largest size ; 
but its conspicuous situation on the forum made 
it one of the best known in Rome. B'rom the 
same circumstance the flight of steps leading up to 
it served as a kind of suggestum or rostra from 
which to address the people in the foram; a pur- 
pose to which it seems to have been sometimes 
applied by Caesar. (Dion Cass, xxxviii. 6 ; cf. Cic. 
p. Sest. 1 5 ; Appian, B. C. iii. 41 .) The temple served 
for assemblies of the senate, and for judicial busi- 
ness. Its importance is thus described by Cicero : 
" In aede Castoris, celeberrimo clarissimoque monu- 
mento, quod templum in oculis quotidianoque con- 
spectu populi Romani est positum ; quo saepenumero 
senatus convocatur; quo maximarum rerum fre- 
quentissimae quotidie advocationes fiunt" (in Verr, 
i. 49). Though dedicated to the twin gods, the 
temple was commonly called only Aedes Castoris^ 
as in the preceding passage ; whence Bibulus, the 
colleague of Caesar in the aedileship, took occasion 
to compare himself to Pollux, who, though he shared 
the temple in common with his brother, was never 
once named. (Suet. Caes. 10.) It was restored b7 
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lulxtwn the sUtuea of . 
Col aa i Dim Ciuii. lix. aS.) It w«a raslored lo 
Iti fanner M»le bj Clamiiui! (Id. Is. 6). We Itsni 
from DiMijaina that Ihe Roman kniRhU, to tlie 
iinmber aomrtiniM of 600O, in cnmmemomtion of 
tbs l^eml refinTting the foundslion of the temple, 
niade an annual proceseioti lo it from Ihe teTti|Jo of 
Mara, onbiide of the Porta Capena. On this ocia- 
ttao, dnimed in their atale attire and crofueil nith 
diT», iboy tnvensd tb< d^ and proceeded oier tlie 
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m to tlie temple (vi. 13), Its nnghbonrbood 
somewhat contnminaled b; the offices of certiun 

ons who trafficked ill tkves of bad character, 
might be fbund the™ m shoals. (•' Xnm molests 



mrba rcfeitae sant," Senec. da Sapient. 13; cf. 
Plaut, Cure, iv, 1. 20,) The ihree eleRani columns 
j>ear the forum, under ihe Palmitic, are most probiblj 

nell as to the leinple of Vei,la, B position wliicb 
precise); agrtea nith that of tile three columns. 
None of the other various approprialiims of this niin 
nil! bear eiaminalion. l-oggio (& t'or- ForL 
p. S3) Bb.urdly considered tli«* columns to be re- 
mains of Caligula's bridge. By Ihe eariier Italian 
lopographers Ihej n-eie regarded as btkinging to the 
lemple of Jupler SlutoT; but it has been seen that 
Ihia must have stood a good deal higher up on the 
Velia. Nardini ihouKhl Ihej were remains of the 
i^Hriitinm, and was followed by Nibbj (Foro Rom. 
p. GO) anJ Burgess (Aalij. o/ Ronwi. i. p. 366). 
■■■ ■ ■ ■■ - ■' omiliumw^ie not at til is 

ia (foro Horn, pane i. 

r, as will appear in its proper 

■ lei-e. BuB.sen (Le. 

I, SB) ideniifies them witli a 

which, OS be himself observes 




It true. It arises 



t the Kolitia in the 8th 

already observed that (he 

n, nhicli luIjoiDed it, would be 

. The Curiomm, indeed, under 



Inerrae, but 

:lie temple of 
cf. Bunbury 



if Fco, tliat the columns belonged 
" *tor, {Bulklliao delC /niC 18; 
C(<iM. J/ia. iv. p. 19,) 

plure of ilie city by Ihe Gi 



Ie.1 s 



thoughts of mifrraiiiig lu Veil, muiit of course have 
ocrasioned eoniiiilciiible damage in Ilio vicinity ri 
the foram. Tiie Ciii-ia Hmililia, however, miii! 
Iiave escaped, since Livy represents tlie senate u 
dcbatins in it respccling this verj matter (v. B> 
ii-h shops and private houses as had been deslniyed 
sre probably restored in the fashion in which they 
id prevtou^j existed. It nas now that tlie little 
mpleta AliisLo4UBN9,or Locdtiub, to which ns 
■ve before alluded, was erctted on the Nova Via, 
It far froin the temple of Vesta (lb. SO). From 

- ' to the timeof M. 

first began to be 



temple lo Concord, which appears lo have 
been made of bronie, erected on the Vuloanal by 
the Bcdile C. Flavins, b. c. 303 (Id. a. 46), can 
hardly come under that denomination. It was pro- 
bjblj also dining this period that the Gkabcobtisis, 



fur (biripi tunbusadors bcfg 
The adomr 






close lo the curia, aa 


before dcseribfd 


ment of Ihe sucEeslum 


or eratorical plat- 


he cwnitiom will, the beaka of tl« MfS 


n [he Amiatea, feraig, f 




brated object xitJi thai 


stoij of republican 




lich ituDilerwent 


™™on, .Wtofepoc 


m the hiilorj of 


n. Thia occumd n. 


c. 337. (Plin 


) Tlie BoBTB* at tbi 


lime stood,*, we 



pmulion wliich theji coutinaed to OCCII17 eren ifler 
the lime that neir oiiea wen erected \}J Jnliiu Cae- 
sar. (Dion Casa. illii. 49 : Aacui. ad Cic. M3.m. 
5.) 1']ie rostra were a temjJum, or place conse- 
crated bj auguries (" BoetriBque earum (naTiiiin) 
EUff^eatum in foto eitrnctum, adnmari pJacnil ; 
Itoalnque id lemplum appellatuin," Lit. Tui. 14 ; 
c«np. Ck. H Vatin. 10.) Tiiey are distingniabed 
bj Dion Cassius {Wi. 34) from [liose erecled \>y 
Caeaar, by (be eplhel of flfi^ Siip,irf<'p'''i'i '^ 
bj Suetonius by that of erfera. (Suet. Aug. 100.) 
It maj be inferred from a passage in a letter 1^ 
Fmnto's to llie eniperoi Antoninus, that the rostra 
were nut raised lo nny rery treat lieij;lit above tiie 
lerel of the comitium and furum (" Xcc tanlah 
anperiore, qoanto roatra foro et comitio excelsiors ; 
sed altiorea antemnae sunt prora vel potius carina," 
lib. L ep. !). When speaking from ibe roatra it 



was nsDal in tbe ir 



a for 



lo turn towards Ihi 
first neglected by C. Licinius Crassns in the consnl- 
abip of Q. Uaiimna Scifjo and L. MancinuB, who 
turned towards tbe fomm and addressed liimself to 
the people (Cic Am. 25) ; though, acrording to 
Plulnrth {Grncdi. 5), ibis innovation waa intro- 
duced by C. Graccliiis. 




tbiB sort appears to have 
been Ibe column no tbe forum called ibe CoLumHa 
Haekia, eommemorative of the victoiy guined by 
C. Maenius over tbe Latins, b. c. 338. (Liv, viii. 
13.) Liiy, indeed, in Ihe laasage cited saya that 
tlie monnment was an equestrian statue i wliibit 
Pliny on the olber band (isiiv. 11) stales that 
it was a column, which is also mentioned by 
Cicero. (Sett. S8.) Niehuhr would reconcile both 
accounts, by assuming that the statue waa on a co- 
luDin. (aur.To1.iiLp.U5,) Pliny in anolber place 
(vii. 60) says that the column adbrded tbe means 
of determining Che liat boor of tbe day ("A columna 

pronnntiabat (Hccensus)'^ i bat it is very difficult 



Another cehbrated monument of the aiae kind 
was the Duiiian culomn, also called Coi-uuha Bo- 
BTDATA, from ila bavinj; the beaks of ships scnlptartd 
upon it. It was erected in honour of C. Dnilins, 
who gained a great naval victory over the Cartha- 
ginians, B. c S60. According lo Serrtus (Georg. 
iii. T. 29) there were two of Ibcas columns, one tm 
or near the roaira, tbe otlier in front of the cuiins. 
Pliny, indeed (iiiiv. 11), and Quintilian (/«*. 
i. 7) *p™k of it as ''in foro;" but /on 



ling the c 



m as a part, and 



therefore, aa used by theu a 
validate the more precise designatim of SerTina. 
The basis of this column was found at no great 
distance from Ibe srcb of Sei-enu (Ciacconio, 
Colunmae Roitratat laicrip. Explkalio, p. 3, ap, 
Canina, furo Horn. p. 3U1, note), a fact which 
conGmis Ilie position which we have aasigwil to the 
comitium and cutis. The inscription in a frag- 
mentary stale ia atUl preserved in Um Palaae d>' 
CoruerpaiorL 




On Iho forum in front of the rostra stood iba 
itue of Uabstab with npiifted hand, the emblem 
civic liberty. (Sbtt. ad Aen. n. 58 ; cf. Macnb. 
if. iii. IS.) Here waa the grcst resort of tlia 
aiuiidici, and also of Ihe Roman courtesana. Henca 
" ial(ii.64.B); — 

" Ipso potest fieri Marsya cansidicus." 
ce ^Sat i. 6. 120) has converted tbe pointed 
finger of the Satyr inU) a aiga of scorn and deriaion 



agair 



ID obnoxious individual ; - 

IS Marsya, qm n 
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vilest of the Roman prostitutes. (Senec. Ben. vi. 
32 ; Plin. xxi. 6.) The account given by Servius 
of this statue has been the subject of much dis- 
cussion, into which the limits of this article will 
not permit us to enter. The whole question has been 
exhausted by Creuzer. (^Stud. ii. p. 282, seq. ; of. 
Savigny, Gesch. des Rom. Rechts, i. 52.) 

Near the rostra were also the statues of the Three 
Sibyls (Plin. xxxiv. 11), which are apparently 
the same as the three yiotpcu or Fates, mentioned 
by Procopius. (B. Goth. i. 25.) These also were 
at the head of the forum, towards the temple of 
Janus, a position which points to the same result as 
the Dailian column with respect to the situation of 
the comitinm. 

Livy's description of a great fire which broke 
out about the forum B.C. 211 affords some topo- 
graphical particulars : " Interrupit hos sermones 
nocte, quae pridie Quinquatrus fuit, pluribus simal 
locis circa forum incendium ortum. Eodem tem- 
pore septem Tabernae, quae postea quinque, et 
argentariae, quae nunc Novae appellantur, arsere. 
Comprehensa postea privata aedificia, neque enim 
tum basilic^e erant : comprehensae Lautumiae, fo- 
rumque piscatorium, et atrium regium. Aedis Vestae 
vix defensa est" (xxvi. 27). As the fire, wilfully 
occasioned, broke out in several places, and as the 
Curia Hostilia does not seem to have been en- 
dangered, we may perhaps conclude that tlie Septem 
Tabernae here mentioned were on the S. side of tiie 
forum. The argentariae afterwards called Novae 
were undoubtedly on the N. side, and, for the reason 
just given, they perhaps lay to the E. of the curia, 
as the fire seems to have spread to the eastward. 
It was on the N. side that the greatest damage was 
done, as the fire hei*e spread to the Lautumiae and 
Forum Piscatorium. The Septem Tabernae appear 
to have been the property of the state, as they were 
rebuilt by the censors at the public expense, together 
with the fish-market and Atrium Regium (*' Loca- 
verunt inde reficienda quae circa forum incendio 
consumpta erant, septem taberaas, macellum, atrium 
regium,** Id xxvii. 11). This passage would seem 
to show that the reading quinque (tabernae) in that 
previously cited is corrupt. Muretus has observed 
that one codex has "quae postea vet.^' which in 
others was contracted into v., and thus taken for a 
numeral. (Becker, Handb. p. 297, notes). Hence 
we may infer that the Veteres Tabernae on the S. 
side of the forum were seven in number, and from 
the word postea applied to them, whilst nunc is 
used of the Novae, it might perhaps be inferred 
that the distinctive appellation of Veteres did not 
come into use till after this accident. 

It also appears from this passage, that there were 
no basilicae at Rome at this period. It was not 
long afterwards, however, namely b. a 184, that 
the first of these buildings was founded by M. Por- 
cius Cato in his censorship, and called after him 
Basilica Porcia. In order to procure the requisite 
ground, Cato purchased the houses of Maenius and 
Titius in the Lautumiae, and four tabernae. (Liv. 
xxxix 44.) Hence we may infer that the Lautu- 
miae lay close at the back of the forum ; which also 
appears from the circumstance that Maenius, when 
he sold his house, reserved for himself one of its 
columns, with a balcony on the top, in order that he 
and his posterity might be able to view from it the 
gladiatorial shows on the forum. (Ps. Ascon. ad 
Cic. jDw. in Caecil. 16; cf. Schol. ad Hor. Sat. i. 3. 
81.) This column must not be confounded with 
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the monument called the Columna Maenia, which 
stood on the forum. The Basilica Porcia must have 
stood close to the curia, since it was destroyed by 
the same fire which consumed the latter, when the 
body of Clodius was burnt in it (Ascon. ad Cic. pro 
Mil. Arg. p. 34, Orell.); but it must have been on 
the eastern side, as objects already described filled 
the space between the curia and the Capitoline hill. 
The Forum Piscatorium stood close behind it, 
since Plautus describes the unsavoury odours fiom 
that market as driving away the frequenters of the 
basilica into the forum : — 

" Tum piscatores, qui praebent populo pisces foetidos 
Qui advehuntur quadrupedanti crucianti canterio 
Quorum odos subbasilicaoos omnes abigit in forum." 

(^Capt. iv. 2. 33.) 

In the time of Cicero, the tribunes of the people 
held their assemblies in the Basilica Porcia. (Plut. 
Cato Min. 5.) After its destruction by fire ac the 
funeral of Clodius it does not appear to have been 
rebuilt ; at all events we do not find any further 
mention of it. 

The state of the forum at this period is described 
in a remarkable passage of Plautus ; in which, as 
becomes a dramatist, he indicates the different loca- 
lities by the characters of the men who frequented 
them (^Curc. iv. 1) : — 

"Qui peijurum convenire volt hominem mitto in 

comitium ; 
Qui mendacem etgloriosum, apud Cloacinae sacrum 
Ditis damnosos maritos sub basilica quaerito ; 
Ibidem erunt scorta exoleta, quique stipulari solent : 
Symbolamm collatores apud Foi-um Piscarium ; 
In foro infimo boni homines atque dites ambulant , 
In medio propter canalem, ibi ostentatores meri ; 
Confidentes garrulique et malevoli supra lacum, 
Qui alteri de nihilo audacter dicunt contumeliam 
Et qui ipsi sat habent, quod in se possit vere dicier. 
Sub Veteribus ibi sunt, qui dant quique accipiunt 

foenere ; 
Pone aedem Castoris ibi sunt, subito quibus credas 

male. 
In Tusco Vice ibi sunt homines, qui ipsi sese ven- 

ditant 
In Velabro vel pistorem, vel lanium, vel aruspicem, 
Vel qui ipsi vortant, vel qui aliis ut vorsentur pi-ae- 

beant. 
[Ditis damnosus maritos apud Leucadiam Oppiam]." 

This is such a picture as Greene might have 
drawn of Paul's, or Ben Jonson of Moor Fields. 
The good men walking quietly by themselves in 
the obscurest part of the forum, whilst the flash 
gentlemen without a denarius in their purses, are 
strutting conspicuously in the middle; the gow^mands 
gathering round the fishmarket and clubbing for a 
dinner ; the gentlemen near the Lacus Curtius, a 
regular set of scandal- mongers, so ready to speak ill 
of others, and so wholly unconscious that they live 
in glass-hou.ses themselves ; the perjured witness 
prowling about the comitium, like the man in West- 
minster Hell in former days with a straw in his 
shoe; the tradesman in the Vicus Tuscus, whose 
spirit of trading is so in-bi*ed that he would sell his 
very self ; all these sketches from life present a pic- 
ture of manners in " the good old times " of the 
Roman Republic, when Cato himself was censor, 
which shows that human nature is very much the 
same thing in all ages and countries. In a to- 
pographical point of view there is little here but 
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usurers tBi VeUrihu ehnn ihat the banken' Hhi>pii 
vera not confined ta tbe N. side of tlie rumm. WLut 
the canalit was in the middle of the fiiium ia not 
clegr, bill it wns perhaps a drain. The p,istuipe in. 
in mni* places, prububi; cnrraji), as appeai-a from 
the two obacoro Lines respectini; iha marili Dilii, 
tlie second of ii'hich la inexplicable, though tbej pro- 
bablj' contain name aliuaiun In tlie Sacelluin Ditis 
•iliicli «a haie mentioned as adjoining the temple of 
Silum. Moinmsen, bowerer (t c. p. 297), would 

**dite8'' to be tl^e rich osurers «ho resorted to the 
baailica and lent joung men money fur the purpose 

thron doubts upon Ibe Hhale passage is the mention 
of (he batiliea. since, according to the leetimonj 
of Cicero (Brut. IS), Plsutus died in the very 
year of Cato'a ceiisoi.,hip. Yet the basilica is 
also allnded to in another passage of PlaotuB l>e- 
foreqiiot«d; solhaticecan hardly imagine bnt that 
itmnst have existed ia his lifetime. Ifneonuld 
place the basilica in Cato'd aedileship instead of 
hit cenaorsbip, every difficnltj wonld Tjudoh ; but 
for Euch a view we can produce no authority. 

Mommsen (/i. p.3ai) bns made an ingenious, 
and not improbable attempt to ebon, that Plaulna, 
as becomes a good poet, has mentioned all these 
ohjecta on the fortun iu Uie order in wliich they ac. 
tually eiistfd ; whence he draws a confirmation of 
the view respecting the mtuation of the comitiom. 
Tliat piTt of the fiinun ia mentioned first as being 
Hie most excellent. Then follow) on the U/i 
the Sacrum Cluncinae, the Basilica Forcia, and 
Furnm Piscatcrium, and the Foram Infimum. Ke- 
luming by tlie middle he names the canalis, and 
proceeds down the fcrum again on the right, or 
suuthem side. In the ** malevoli supra lacum " the 
Lacus ServiliuB is alluded to at the top of the Vicna 
Jugarius. Then we have the Veteres Tubemae, the 
temple of Castor, the Vicua Tuscua, and Velabrntn. 

The Basilica Porcia was soon followed by olhera. 
The next in the order of time was t)ie Basilica 
FuLViA, founded in lite censorship of U. Aemiliiu 
Lepidus, and U. Fulrios Nobilior, D.c. 179. This 
nas also " post Argenlarias Novas" (Liv. xl. 51), and 
must therefore ha«e been very close to tlie Basilica 
Forcia. From the two censors it was sometimes 
called Basihca Aemilia et Fuivia. (Varr. L.L. vi. 
§ 4, Milll.) Alt thesubsequ<>nt cmbellichinentsand 
restorations appear, however, to have proceeded from 
the Gens Aemilla. M. Aemilins Leindua, consul nilh 
Q. Lutatius in b. c. 78, adorned it with bronze 

liiY. 4.) It appears to liave been entirely re- 
built by L. Aemilius Panlliis. nlien aedile, B. c. 
S3. This aeems to have been the restoration alluded 
to by Cicero (od Ait, iv. 16), from which passage 
— if the punctuation and text are correct, for it 
is aJmojt a locus desperatus — it also appears that 

respecting the sitnatioo of the latter, which we ate 
nnable to solve, since only one Babilica Paulu is 
mendoned by ancient anthers; and Plutarch (Coei. 
S9) says expressly that Paullus eipended the hirge 
BUD of money which ha had received from Caesar 
as a bribe in building on the forum, in place of the 
Basilica Fuivia, a new one which bore his own 
name. (Cf. Appian, B. C. ii. 2S.) It is certaia at 
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leaHt that we must not assume with Beclier (^Zos, 
p. 303) that tlio btter was but a poor afDiii in coin| 
risen with the new one UcAuse it was built with 1 
ancient columns. It ia plain that in the woi 
" nihil gralias iilo monuinento, nihil glorioaiu 






celie 






-.^Iled by Atlici,., „.„,.„ ..uuiu dm 

umc been possible of a new building: and the em. 
plojmenc of tlie ancient columns only added to its 
beauty. The building thus restored, however, wai 
not destined to stand long. It seems to have' i-eea 
rebuilt less then twenty years afierward- by Paulina 
Aemiliua Lepidus (Dion Cass. xlix. 42); and iD 
about another twenty years this second renluratioo 
was destroyed by a fire. It was agnin rebuilt in tb< 
name of the same Paullus, biit at the expense of 
Augustus and other fricirfs (Id. liv. S4), and «- 
ceived further embellislimenls in. the reign cf Ti- 
berius, A. D. 22. (Tac. Ann. iii. fa.) It ww 
in this last phase that Pliny saw it when he ad- 
' ila colunma of Phrygian 
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The third building of thia kind was the BxstucA 
Skmpronia, erected by T. Sempronius Gracchus in 
his censorship, B.C. 169. For this purpose be pnr. 
chased the house of Scipio Africanus, together with 
some adjoining butchers' shops, behind the Tabemae 
Veteies, and near the statue of Vei-tnmnns, which, ig 
we have said, stood near the fi'rum at the end of the 
Vicua Tuacua. (Liv.iliv. 16.) This, therefore, waa 
the first basilica erected on the S. side of the forum. 
We hear no further mention of it, and therefore it 
aeems probable that it altogether dis.'ippeared, and 

Jugarius was subsequently occupied in the imperial 
times by the Basilica Julia. 

The Lautumiae, of which we have had occasion 
to speak when treating of the Basilica Porcia, was 
not merely the name of a district near the forum, 
but also of a prison which appears to have been 
constructed during the Republican period. The 
Lautumiue are hrst mentioned after the Second 
I'unic War, and it seems very probable, as Vario 
saya {L.L.V. % 151, MiUI.), that the name waa 
derived from the prisim at Syracuse ; though wa 
can hardly accept his second suggestion, that Iha 
etymology la to be traced at Rome, i 
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Mruction oT tbe canw vould hue ulipted it. 
Ttut the Luntuiniu Hiia of considenbli u» mnj 
■bo b« inferred from tb< ORiinialiince that when 
tlw cuiuul Q. Melelliu CeW wu iiiiprUoi»d there 
br the tribune L. Fl.viua, Skiellus i.tuiii[Hed to 
■ueinble the senile in it. (Dion C«ib. iiivii. 50.) 
It! dittinFtiieiu froin the Career tluliierliniu in ahio 
bhoHD by Seneca ((7oB/rop.27, p. 3113, Bipont). 

Aji important alleralioii in liie urninEenient of 
tb« fi>ram, to which we hnvB befure alluded, waa 
tbe reuwTal of tbe TwuuMAi, Pbaetoris frem 
tbe ctnDitium to the siatem end i>f Ibe forum 
t>r the tribune L. Scribauius Libo, sppueiilly in 
B.O. 149. It now btood near the Pulcal, a ptaee 
to called from its being open at tbe lop tike a well, 
and oooaeeraled ' '' ' 



BUgUt f. 



n buried 



then, or from ita having been struck by lighlnin 
It waa repaired and re-dtdicated by Lilw; wbence 
vu afterwaids called I'utkai. Ijbosis, and Pi 
TEAL SCBiHuNiASUH. After thii period, iiii vicini 
U the judgmenl^eat rendered it a noted abject 
Rome, and we find ii l're<|urnlly alluded to in t 
cUsaica. (Hor. i>. i. la. 8, Sui. ii. 6. 35 i Cic. 




Sat. B, &c.) Tbe tribunal of the praetor orbanua 

Besidea these we also find a Triuuhai. Aukei.iuh 
mentioned on the fimim, which eeenui to have etood 
near the temple of Cantor (Cic. p. Sal. 15, m 
Pit. 5, p. CivaO. 34), and which, it a conjectured, 
waa erected by the consul SI. Aui-elius Colta B. c 
74. These tribunals were probably constructed 



hey might I 



IB forum wa» requireii fur Klsdial 
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that its name rnay have bcrn afterwards vbanged to 
tlmt of " BiiHlica Argvnlaria," perhapa on account 
of tbe eilvemuiiliia' and banberA^ shops having bei^n 
reinored tbltlier from the t/Aemae on the fLiruin. 
That a Uasilios Argenturia. about the origin of which 
nobody can give any account, ejdated juat at this 
spot is ceilsin, eince it ia mentioned by the NoUtiot 
in the 8th Repiu, wlicn proceeding fiom the forum 
of Tra>a, aa follows : " Cobortein seilun Figiluui, 
Basilicaui Argentariiun, Templum Concordiae, Um- 
bilicuiu Roinae," &c Tbe present Saiita di ilar- 
fario, which ruus close lo this spot, was called in 
the middle ages " CUvue Argentarius;" and a whole 
plot of buildinga in this quaner. termma^ng, ac- 
cording to Ibe Alirabilia (Montf Dior. lUd. p. S93). 
with the temple of Veepasian, which, as we shall 
nee in the seguel. stvud neat to the temple of 
Argeutaris " 

lomed with the 



me of " Iiuji 
3. seq.). 



iiiinph:tl anh CKlled Kurmx PABiua 
ecteJ by Q. Fabius AIlobiMgi<.'Us in coinmemora. 
jn of hia triuuipli over Ibe Allobroges. Thia waa 
le of tbe earliest, iboURh a«t precisely tbe firal, of 
lig Epei-ieg uf uHHiuiueiils at Borne, it baring been 
cceded by tlie ibree an:beA erected by L. Stertiniua 
ler his Spanish victuriea, of which two were 
tuated in the Forum Buariuili and one in the 
ircua tiaiiuius. (Liv. xuiii. 27.) We may 
tre remark tlut fornix is the cbuuical name (Ht 
icb arches ; and that the term arena, which, bow. 
■a, ia D-sed by Seneca of tliia very arch {ContL 



Briod. Tbe si 



1 Roman anthonj. We have 



several passages 

already citeii one mim i;icero (p. rumc. i j, ana lo 
auotfaer be saya that Memmius, when coming down 
to tbe furum(t!iat ia,of conn<e,duwnlheSaccHVIa), 
waa Bccualomed to bow hia bead wben passing 
through it (" Ita sitii ipium magnum viden Uem- 
uiium. ut ill forum deseendens caput ad fomicein 
Fabii demitteret," tb Oral. ii. 66). Ita aile is still 
mure clearly marked by the I'DCudo-Ascouius {ad 
Cic. Vtrr. i. 7) as being close to Ibe KegU, and by 
Porpbyriu (ad Ilor. EpiiL i. 19. S) as near the 
Puieal Libunis. 

The few other worka aboat (be fomm during the 
remainder of the Uepublican period were merely 
"- -■ "■ ■' fhen dictator 









(FUn. luiv. 12), and inn. c 51, after iia destruc 
tiou in the CUidiun liuts, it was rebuilt by bis son 
Faustua. (Dion Caaa. il. 50.) Caesar, however, 
caused t( (o be pulled down in B. c. 45. under pre- 



that tbe tribuimla were used for the purpoae of 


tenco tf having vowed a temple to Feliiitaa, but in 


making the fire in the curia when the body of Clo- 


reality to effl.ee the nam* of SulU. (Id. aliv. 5.) 


dioa was burnt in it. (Ascon. ad Cic. Mil. Arg. 


The reconstruction of tbe Basilica Fulvia, or rather 


P-84.) 




In tbe year B. c. 1 S 1 tbe TsHPUt or ConcoBD was 


been already mentioned. 


built by the consul L, Opimius on the CHvtu Capi- 


It now only remains to notice two other objecta 


tolinue joat above tbe aenaculuin (Van. L. L. y. 


connected with the Republican Fomm, tbe origin of 
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A fcirther confirmation that the new curia stood 
on the ancient spot is found in the fact that down to 
the latest penod of the Empire that spot continued to 
be the site of the senate-house. The last time that 
mention is made of the Curia Julia is in the reign of 
CaHgula (" Consensit (senatus) ut consulcs nou in 
Curia, quia Julia vocabatur, sed in Capitolium con- 
vocarent," Suet. CaJ. 60); and as we know that the 
curia was rebuilt by Domitian, the Julia must have 
been burnt down either in the fire of Nero, or more 
probably in that which occurred under Titos. It is 
not likely, as Becker supposes {Handb. p. 347), that 
Vespasian and Titus would have suffered an old 
and important building like the curia to lie in 
ashes whilst they were erecting their new amphi- 
theatre and baths. The new structure of Domitian, 
called Senatus in the later Latin (" Senatum dici et 
pro loco et pro hominibus," Gell. xviii. 7, 3), is men- 
tioned by several authorities (Hieronym. an. 92. i. 
p. 443, ed. Rone; Cassiod. Chron. ii. p. 197; CcUal. 
Imp. Vienn. p. 243.) The place of this senatus 
is ascertained from it» being close to the little temple 
of Janus Geminus, the index belli pacisque (^x** 
8i Thv vit\)V {6 *lavhs^ Iv rp ay opc^ wpb rov 
fiov\€VTrjpioVj Procop. B. G. i. 25); and hence from 
its proximity to Numa's sacellum it was sometimes 
called "Curia Pompiliana" (Vopisc. Aurel. 41, 
Tacit. 3.) The same situation is confirmed by other 
writers. Thus Dion Cassius mentions that Didius 
Julianus, when he first entered the curia as emperor, 
sacrificed to the Janus which stood before the doors 
(Ixxiii. 13). In the same manner we find it men- 
tioned in the Notitia in the viiith Region. That it 
occupied the site of the ancient church of S. Mar- 
tina, subsequently dedicated to and now known as 
S. Lucay close to the arch of Severus, appears from 
an inscription (Gruter, clxx. 5) which formerly 
existed in the Ambo, or hemicycle, of S. Martina^ 
showmg that this hemicycle, which was afterwards 
built into the church, originally formed the Secre- 
tarium Senatus (Urlichs, Rom. Top. p. 37, seq.; 
Preller, Jtegwnen^ p. 142.) The Janus temple 
seems to have been known in the middle ages un- 
der the appellation of templvm fataU^ by which it is 
mentioned in the Mirahilia Urbis. (" Juxta eum 
templum fatale in S. Martina, juxta quod est tem- 
plum refugii, i. e., S. Adrianus," lb.) In the same 
neighbourhood was a place called in the later ages 
"Ad Palmam,** which also connects the senatus 
with this spot, as being both near to that place and 
to the Arcus Seven. Thus Ammianus : " Deinde 
ingressus urbem Theodoricus, venit ad Senatum, et 
ad Palmam populo alloquutus," &c. (^Excerpt, de 
Odo. 66.) And in the Acta SS.^ Mai. vii. p. 12: 
" Ligaverunt ei manus a tergo et decollaverunt extra 
Capitolium et extrahentes jactaverunt eum juxta 
arcum triumphi ad Palmam." (cf. Anastas. V. Sist. c. 
45.) The appellation " ad Palmam " was derived 
from a statue of Claudius II. clothed in the tunica 
palmata, which stood here: " lUi totius orbis judicio 
in Rastris posita est columna cum palmata statua 
superfixa." (Treb. Pollio, Claud, c. 2.) 

We cannot doubt, therefore, that the curia or 
senatus built by Domitian was near the arch of 
Severus ; which is indeed admitted by Becker him- 
self {Handb. p. 355). But, from his having taken 
a wrong view of the situation of the comitium, he 
is compelled to maintain that this was altogether a 
new site for it; and hence his curia undergoes no 
fewer than three changes of situation, receiving a 
new one almost every time that it was rebuilt. 
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namely, first, on the N. side of his comitium, 
secondly on the S. side, and thirdly near the 
Arcus Severi, for which last site the evidence is 
too overwhelming to be rejected. We trust that 
our view is more consistent, in which the senate- 
house, as was most probable, appears to have always 
retained its original position. And this result we 
take to be no slight confirmation of the correctness 
of the site which we have assigned to the comitium. 
In their multitudinous variations, Bunsen and Becker 
are sore puzzled to find a place for their second 
curia — the Julia — on their comitium, to which the 
passages before cited from Pliny and Dion inevi- 
tably fix them. Bunsen's strange notions have been 
sufficiently refuted by Becker (^Handh. p. 333), and 
we need not therefore examine them here. But 
though Becker has succeeded in overthrowing the 
hypothesis of his predecessor, he has not been able 
to establish one of liis own in its place. In fact he 
gives it up. Thus he says (p. 335) that, in the 
absence of all adequate authority, he will not ven- 
ture to fix the site of the curia ; yet he thinks it 
probable that it may have stood where the three 
columns are ; or if that will not answer, then it 
must be placed on the (his) Vulcanal. But his 
complaint of the want of authorities is unfounded. 
If he had correctly interpreted them, and placed the 
comitium in its right situation, and if he had given 
due credit to an author like Dion Cassius when be 
says (/.c.) that it was determined to rebuild the Cu- 
ria Hostilia, he had not needed to go about seeking 
for impossible places on which to put his Curia Julia. 
There are three other objects near the foi-um into 
which, from their close connection with the Basilica 
Julia, we must inquire at the same time. These are 
the Chalcidicum, the Imperial Graecostasis, 
and a Temple of Mimerva. We have already seen 
that the first of these buildings is recorded in the Mo- 
numentum Ancyranum as erected by Augustus ad- 
joining the curia ; and the same edifice is also 
mentioned by Dion Cassius among the works of 
Augustus: t6 t€ ^Miivaiov koI rb XaXKiZinhv 
uyofMUTfidyoVj koI rb $ov\tvr'fipioy, rh *lov\ietoVy rh 
iir\ Tov trarphs ain-ov rifji^ ytuSfityoVj KaBitponfftv 
(li. 22). But regardmg what manner of thing the 
Chalcidicum was, there is a great diversity of 
opinion. It is one of those names which have never 
been suificiently explained ; but it was perhaps a 
sort of portico, or covered walk (deambulatorium), 
annexed to the curia. Bunsen, as we have men- 
tioned when treating of the temple of Castor in the 
preceding section, considers the Athenaeum and 
Chalcidictim to have been identical; and as the 
Notitia mentions an Atrium Minervae in the 8th 
Region, and as a Minerva Chalcidica is recorded 
among the buildings of Domitian, he assumes that 
these were the same, and that the unlucky ruin of 
the three columns, which has been so transmuted by 
the topographers, belonged to it. In all which we 
can only wonder at the uncritical spirit that could 
have suggested such an idea; for in the first place 
the Momimentum Ancyranum very distinctly sepa- 
rates the aedes Minervae, built by Augustus, from 
the Chalcidicum, by mentioning it at a distance of 
five lines apart; secondly, the aedes Minervae is 
represented to be on the Aventine, where we find 
one mentioned in the Notitia (cf. Ov. Fa^t vi. 728 ; 
Festus, V. QuinqttatruSj p. 257, Miill.), and conse- 
quently a long way from the curia and its ad- 
joining Chalcidicum ; thirdly, they are also men- 
tioned separately by Dion Cassius in the passage 
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uetore cited, wliose text is not to be capriciously 
meddled with by reudin;^, t6 re *Adr}yaiup rh Kal 
XaXKiHiKhv wvo/xaafi4uok, in order to prop a theory 
which cannot support itself. We need not, there- 
fore, enter further into this view. That of Becker 
{Hamlb. p. 335) seems probable enou£3;li, that the 
Clialcidicuui usurped the place of the seiiaculum ot 
the curia, thou^rh we should be more inclined to 
say that of the Graecostasis, as the position of the 
latter seems ut all events to have been shifted about 
this period. We learn from Pliny (xxxiii. 6) 
that in his time it no longer stood " supra Comi- 
tium." Yet such a place seems to have existed to 
the latest period, and is mentioned in the Notitia 
(Regio viii.) under the altered name of Graeco- 
statlium, close to the Basilica Julia, though the 
MSS. vary with regard to the position. It bad 
probably, therefore, been removed before the time of 
Pliny to the south side of the forum, and perhaps 
at the time when the new curia and Chalcidicnm 
were built. If this was so, it would tend to prove 
that the comitium did not extend across the whole 
breadth of the forum. The Atrium Minervae of 
the Notitia must have been of a later period. 

Another change in the disposition of the forum, 
with reference to the politics of the times, which 
was actually carried out by Caesar in his lifetime, 
was the removal of the ancient rostra. The co- 
mitium, which may be called the sristocratic part 
of the forum, had become in a great measure de- 
serted. The popular business was now transacted 
at the lower end of the forum ; and Caesar, who 
courted the mob, encouraged this arrangement. The 
steps of the temple of Castor Jiad been converted 
into a sort of extempore rostra, whence the dema- 
gogues harangued the people, and Caesar himself 
had sometimes held forth from them. (Dion Cass, 
xxxviii. 6 ; cf. Cic.p.Sest. 15 ; App. B. C. iii. 41.) 
Dion Cassius expressly mentions that the Rostra 
were changed by Caesar (xliii. 49). The change 
is also mentioned by Asconius : " Emnt enim tunc 
rostra non eo loco quo nunc sunt, sed ad Comitium 
prope juncta Curiae" (ad Ctc. Mil. 5), where, by 
this absolute and unqualified mention of the curia, 
he must of course have meant the curia existing in 
his time, which was the Julia; and this shows that 
it stood on the ancient site of the Hostilia. Another 
proof that the rostra were moved in Caesar's life- 
time may be derived from Livy (^Epit, cxvi.) : 
" Caesaris corpus a plebe ante Rostra crematum 
est." For, as Appian (JS. C. ii. 148) indicates the 
place in another manner, and says that the burning 
of the body took place before the Regia, it is plain 
that the i-ostra mentioned in the Epitome just cited 
must have been very near the Regia. But we have 
seen that the ancient rostra were on the comitium, 
at the other end of the forum. There are other 
passages from which we may arrive at the exact 
situation of the new rostra. Thus Suetonius, in 
his account of the funeral of Augustus, says that a 
panegyric was pronounced upon him by Drusus from 
the rostra under the Tabernae Veteres (" pro Rustris 
sub Veteribus," Attg. 100 ; cf. Dion Cass. Ivi. 34). 
It should be stated, however, that the common 
reading of this passage is " pro Rostris veteribus," 
that is, from the old rostra on the comitium; and 
we shall see further on that the old rostra appear 
to have existed after the erection of the new. It is 
not, however, probable that they would be used on 
this occasion, even if they were ever used at all ; 
aud we see from Dion Cassius's accoiuit of the 
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funeral of Octavia, the sister of Augustus, that 
Drusus also on that occasion pronounced a pane- 
gyric from the new rostra, or those commonly used, 
as we must conclude from Dions mentioning then: 
without any distinctive epithet (^irl tow jS-^yuaTos). 
Canina {Foro Rom. p. 129) adopted the common 
reading, with the omission of sitb, because he ima- 
gined that " sub Veteribus " must mean " under 
some old building," instead of its being a designation 
for the S. side of the forum. And Cicero, when 
pronouncing one of his invectives against Antony 
from the rostra, bids his audience look to the lej\ 
at the gilt equestrian statue of Antony, which, as 
appears from what Cicero says a little further on, 
stood before the temple of Castor. (^Phil. vi. 5.) 
From a comparison of all these passages we may 
state with precision that the new rostra were esta- 
blished by Caesar on the SE. side of the forum, 
between the temple of Castor and the Regia, a spot 
which, as we have said, had previously become the 
regular place for the contiones. But, as this spot was 
on Becker's comitium, — his lower end of the forum 
being our upper end, — he could not of course admit 
that this was the place on which the new rostra 
were erected, and he is therefore obliged to place 
them a great deal higher up towards the Capitol, 
and to the W. of the temple of Castor. As, how- 
ever, in questions of this sort, one error always 
begets another, he is thus puzzled to account for the 
circumstance how Cicero, speaking from these 
rostra, could allude to the statue of Antony as 
being on his left (Handb. p. 337); and, in order to 
avoid this contradiction, asserts that Dion Cas- 
sius was mistaken, in saying that the rostra were 
removed in Caesar's lifetime. It must be the old 
rostra, those on the (his) comitium, before which 
Caesar's body was burnt, and then everything goes 
right. Unfortunately, however, the testimony of 
Dion is confirmed by the expressive silence of 
the Monumentum Ancyranum. That record, in 
which Augustus so ostentatiously recites his build- 
ings, his repairs, and his altei-ations, says not a 
word about the rostxa. We have seen a little while 
ago that Becker contradicts Dion respecting the 
Curia Julia, and now he contradicts both that author 
and the Monumentum Ancyranum, and solely be- 
cause he has adopted a wrong site for his comitium. 
How shall we characterise a topographical system 
which at every turn comes into collision with the 
best authorities ? On the other hand, if there is 
any truth in the system we have adopted, all the 
merit we can claim for it is derived from paying 
due respect to these authorities, and implicitly fol- 
lowing what they say, without presuming to set our 
own opinion above their teaching. Before we quit this 
subject it may be as well to say that, though these 
new rostra of Caesar's became the ordinary sug- 
gestum, or platform, for the orators, yet the old ones 
do not appear to have been demolished. We have 
before seen, from a passage in Trebellius Pollio, that 
the old rostra ad Palmam, or near the arch of 
Severus, existed in the time of Claudius II. ; and 
the Notitia and Cuinosum expressly mention three 
rostra on the forum. 

In a bas-relief on the arch of Constantine Canina 
has correctly recognised a representation of this part 
of the forum, with the buildings on the Clivus 
Capitolinus. Constantine is seen addressing the 
people from a raised platform or stiggestum, provided 
with a balustrade, which is undoubtedly intended 
for the ancient rostra. Canina is further of opinion 
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that an elevated terrace, presenting the segment of 
a circle, "which was excavated at this part of the 
forum some years ago, \» the actual rostra (^Indi- 
cazione, p. 270, ed. 1850, and his Dissertation ^^ Sui 
Rostri del Foro Romano" in the Atti delV Acca- 
demia Rom. di Archeologia, viii. p. 107, seq. ; of. 
Becker, Handbuch^ p. 359). It seems also to have 
been here that Augustus received the homage of 
Tiberius, when the latter was celebrating his German 
triumph: "Ac priusquam in Capitolium flecteret, 
descendit e curru, seque praesidenti patii ad genua 
Bubmisit." (Suet. Tib. 20.) The scene is represented 
on the large Vienna Cameo. (Eckhel, Pierres gra- 
vees, 1 ; Mongez, Iconogr. Rom. 19, vol. ii. p. 62.) 
If these inferences are just the ancient rostra would 
appear to have been used occasionally after the erec- 
tion of the new ones. 

The Statues of Sulla and Pompey, of which 
the former appears to have been a gilt equestrian one, 
were re-erected near the new rostra, as they had for- 
merly stood by the old ones. After the battle of Pliar- 
salus they were both removed, but Caesar replaced 
them. Besides these there were two Statues of 
Caesar, and an equestrian Statue of Octavian. 
(Dion Cass. xlii. 18, xliii. 49, xliv. 4; Suet. Caes. 
75 ; App. B. C. i. 97.) 

Caesar also began the large basilica on the S. side 
of the forum, called after him the Basilica Julia; 
but, like most of his other works, he left it to be 
finished by Augustus (" Forum Julium et Basilicam 
quae fuit inter aedem Castoris et aedem Saturni, 
coepta profligataque opera k patre meo perfeci," Mon. 
Ancyr.), Its situation is here so accurately fixed 
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thus leaving no doubt that they were the same. 
{BuUettino delV Inst. Marzo, 1835) Panvinius, 
whose work was written in 1558, as appears from 
the dedicatory epistle, says that the inscription was 
found " paulo ante in foro Romano prope columnam," 
that is, the column of Phocas. The basis on which 
it stood must therefore have been again covered with 
rubbish, till the inscription was re-discovered in its 
more imperfect form after a lapse of nearly three 
centuries. Anulinus and Fronto were consuls a. d. 
199, and consequently in the reign of Septimius 
Severus, when the basilica appears to have been 
repaired. 

Altogether, therefore, the site of the basilica may 
be considered as better ascertained than these of 
most of the imperfect monuments. It must have 
been bounded on the E. and W., like the basilica 
Sempronia, by the Vicus Tuscus and the Vicus 
Jugarius. It appears from the Monum&itum Ancg- 
ranum that the original building, begun by Caesar, 
and completed by Augustus, was burnt down during 
the reign of the latter, and again rebuilt by him on 
a larger scale, with the design that it should be 
dedicated in the names of his grandsons Caius and 
Lucius (" Et eandem basilicam consumptam incendio 
auipliato ejus solo sub titulo uomiiiis filiorum 
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that it cannot possibly be mistaken, namely, between 
the tern j tie of Saturn, wliich, as we have seen, stood 
at the head of the forum, and the temple of Castor, 
which lay near that of Vesta; and the Notitia indi- 
cates the same position ; so that it must have been 
situated between the Vicus Jugarius and Vicus 
Tuscus. It has been seen before that tljis was tlip 
site of the ancient Basilica Sempronia, a building of 
which we hear no more during the imperial times ; 
whence it seems probable that it was either pulled 
down by Caesar in order to erect his new basilica 
upon the site, or that it had previously gone to ruin. 
And this is confiniied by the fact that, in the exca- 
vations made in 1780, it wa.s ascertained that the 
basilica was erected uj>on another ancient foundation, 
wiiich Canina erroneously supposes to have been that 
of the comitium. (Fredenheim,.Eirpo«(? cCune Decou- 
vertefaite dans le Forum Romain, Strasbourg, 1796 ; 
Fea, Varieta di Notizie e delta Basilica Giulia ed 
alcuni Siti del Foro Romano^ ap. Canina, Foro Ro- 
mano, p. 118.) In some excavations made in 1835 
near the colunm of Phocas, another proof of the site 
of the basilica was discovered. It was the following 
fragment of an inscription, which taken by itself 
seems too mangled and imperfect to prove anything : 

. . . A . . . ASILICA . . . ER REPARATAE . . . SET 

ADIECIT. It was recollected, however, that this 
must be the fragment of an inscription discovered 
in the 16th century at this spot, which is recorded 
by Gruter (clxxi. 7) and by Panvinius in his De- 
scriptio Urhis Romae (Graevius, iii. p. 300). The 
two inscriptions, when put in juxta-pntiition, appear 
as follows : — 

OABINIUS VETTIUS 
PUOBIANUS . V. C. PRAEF. VRB 
STATUAM QVAE BASILICAE 

IVLIAE A SE NOVITER 

REPARATAE . ORNAMENTO 
ESSET ADIECIT 

DEDIC . XV. KAL . FEBRVAia 
PVBLICORVM 

CORNELIO ANNVLINO fl 

ET. AVFID . FRONTONE 
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[meorum] inchoavi et, si vivus non perfeclssem, 
pei-fici ab heredibus [meis jussi]." But, from a 
supplement of the same inscription recently disco- 
vered, it appears that Augustus lived to complete 
the work (" Opera fecit nova — forum Augustum, Ba- 
silicam Juliam," etc. ; P'ranz, in Gerhard's Archdolog. 
Zeit. No. ii. 1 843). Nevertheless it seems to have 
anciently borne the names of his grandsons ; " Quae- 
dam etiam opera sub nomine alieno, nepotum scilicet 
et uxoris sororisque fecit: ut porticum basilicamque 
Lucii et Caii, &c." (Suet. Aug. 29). The addition 
which Augustus mentions having made to the 
building (" ampliato ejus solo ") may probably have 
been the portico here mentioned. In a. d. 282 
it was again destroyed by fire, and was rebuilt by 
Diocletian (^Catal. Imp. Vienn. p. 247, Rone.) 

The Basilica Julia was chiefly used for the sittings 
of law-courts, and especially for the causae centum- 
virales (Plin. Epist. v. 21, ii. 14.) Its immense size 
maybe inferred from another passage in Pliny (vi. 33), 
from which we leam that 180 judices, divided into 
4 concilia, or courts, with 4 separate tribunals, and 
numerous benches of advocates, besides a large con- 
course of spectators, both men and women,were accus- 
tomed to assemble here. The 4 tribunals are also 
mentioned by Quiutilian (/». Or. xii. 5, 6). 
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The funeral of Caesar was also that of the Republic. 
After his death and apotheosis, first an Altar and 
then an Abdes Diyi Juija were erected to him, on 
the spot where his body had been burnt (^fi6v nva. 
iy T^ Tris irvpas x^P^V l^pvffd/x€voif Dion Cass. zliv. 
51 ; Kol rjp^'6y oi tv re t§ ayop^ Koi iv t^J rdtrtf 
iv ifi iKiKavro irpoKuriBahKovro^ Id. xlvii. 18; 
"Aedem Divi Juli — feci," Mon. Ancyr.) We also find 
mention of a column of Numidian marble nearly 
20 feet high, erected to him on the forum by the 
people, with this inscription: " Parenti Patriae," 
(Suet. Cats. 88.) This, however, seems to have been 
the same monument sometimes called ara ; for 
Suetonius goes on to say that the people continued 
for a long while to offer sacrifice and make voiira at 
it (" Apud eandem longo tempore sacrificare, vota 
soscipere, controversias quasdam interposito per 
Gaesarem jurejurando distrahere perseveravit**). This 
ara or cohmna was afterwards overthrown by 
Dolabella (Cic. Phil i. 2, odAtt. ziv. 1 5). We have 
before seen that Caesar's body was burnt on the 
forum, before the Regia and the new rostra which he 
had erected, and we must therefore conclude that 
this was the spot where the altar was set up by the 
people, and subsequently the temple by Augustus. 
But this has been the subject of a warm controversy. 
Bunsen placed the temple on the Velian ridge, so 
that its front adjoined the Sacra Via where it crosses 
the eastern boundary of the forum, whilst Becker 
(JSandb. p. 336) placed it on the forum itself, so that 
its back adjoined the same road. The authorities 
are certainly in favour of the latter view, and the 
difficulties raised by Urlichs (/?om. Top. p. 21, seq.), 
who came to the rescue of Bunsen's theory, arise 
from the mistake shared alike by all the disputants, 
that this end of the forum was the comitium. 
Urlichs might bave seen that this was not so from a 
passage he himself quotes (p. 22) from the Fasti 
Amiternini., XV. Kal. Sept.^ showing that the temple 
stood on the forum ('^Divo Julio ad Forum'*). He seeks, 
however, to get rid of that passage by an unfortunate 
appeal to the Schol. Cruq. ad Hor. S, i. 6. 35, in order 
to show that after the time of Caesar there was no 
longer any distinction made between the forum and 
comitium, since the puteal is there named as being 
on the forum, instead of on the comitium as Urlichs 
thinks it should be. But this is only trying to 
support one error by another, since we have already 
shown that the puteal really was on the forum and 
not on the comitium. We need not therefore meddle 
with this controversy, which concerns only those 
who have taken a wrung view of the comitium. 

We will, however, remark that the passage ad- 
duced by Becker in his Antwortj p. 41, from the 
Scholiast on Persius (iv. 49), where the puteal is 
mentioned as ^ in portion JiUia ad Fabianum ar- 
cnm," confirms the sites of these places : from which 
passage we also learn that the t«mple had a portico. 
Vitruvius says (iii. 3) that the temple, which must 
have been a small one, was of the order called 
peripteros pycnostt/loSf that is, having columns all 
round it, at a distance of one diameter and a half of 
a column from one another. It must have been 
raised on a lofty base or substruction, with its front 
towards the Capitol, as we see from the following 
lines of Ovid (MeL xv. 841): — 



" ut semper Capitolia nostra forumqne 

Divus ab excelsa prospectet Julius aede." 

The same circumstance, as well as it« close prox- 
imity to the temple of Castor, are indicated in the 
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following verses of the sanie poet (Ex PonL ii. 
285): — 

" Fratribus assimilis, quos proxima templa 
tenentes 
Divus ab excelsa Julius aede videt." 

This substruction, or Kpr;ir(y, as it is called by 
Dion, served, as we have seen, for a third rostra 
and, after the battle of Actium, was adorned by 
Augustus with the beaks of the captured Egyptian 
ships, from which time it was called Rostra Julia. 
(DionCaas. li. 19.) 

Such were the alterations made by Julius Caesar 
in the forum, and by Augustus in honour of his 
adoptive father. The latter also made a few other 
additions. He erected at the head of the forum, un- 
der the temple of Saturn, the Miliarium Aureum, 
which we haye before had occasion to mention. 
(Dion Cass. Ut. 8 ; Suet. Oiho, 6; Tac. H. i. 27.) 
It was in shape like a common milestone, but seems 
to have been of bronze gilt. Its use is not very 
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THE MILIARIUM. 



clear, as the milestones along the various roads de- 
noted the distances from the gates. But when we 
recollect that Augustus included a great extent of 
new streets in his Regions, it seems not improbable 
that it was intended as a measure of distances 
within the city; and indeed we find that it was 
made the starting point in the survey of the city 
under Vespasian. (Plin. iii. 9.) Hence it might 
be regarded, as Plutarch says {Galb. 24), the 
common centre at which all the roads of Italy ter- 
minated. The Umbilicus Romab which Becker 
confounds with it (p. 344) appears to have been a 
different thing, as the Notitia mentions both of them 
separately under Regio viii. The piece of column 
excavated near the arch of Severus must have be- 
longed to this umbilicus, or to some other monu- 
ment, not to the miliarium, which appears from the 
Notitia and Curiosum to have retained till a late 
period its original position near the temple of Saturn 
at the head of the forum. 

We also read of a Fornix Augusti or triumphal 
arch erected on the forum in honour of Augustus, 
but its position is nowhere accurately defined ; though 
from some Scholia on Virgil {Aen. viii. v. 606) 
edited by Mai, it \» supposed to have been near 
the temple of Julius (Canina, Foro Bom. p. 139 
note.) 
6 
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Tbe ABOua Tibebii, stiother triomplal i 
dedicited to Tiberius, wu erected it the fuot of tie 
CIlTua Cmpitallnns neu tbe temfJa of Saturn, il 
coinmemonljoii of th« recwsrj'of tbe Bomui etind 
■rds loet iHUi tlie armr of Vnras. (Tu.JiH.ii. 41.) 
Tibeoue also reatorsd lie temple of Cislor in ll 
naiiie of himself Aod of hifl brother Drnaus, aa wc 
as the temple of Concord, an ne have before had oi 

Under the ftJlowing emperors down to the time of 
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Flniit opus? SiculB >a amtbniuta (sminia 
Effigies, liaanin Sterapem Bronlemqiu nliqnit? 

Fm opari Mdea. Hine obtia limina pudit. 
Qui fessns bellis, kdadtae maiure prolis, 
Primna iter DOsUia oetendit Id sethen dirii. 

At laterum faama hinc Jnlia lecta ttuotUT 

IlliQc belligeri stiblimis regia Panlti. 

Tsrga pater blandoque Tidet Concardia nlta. 
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T part, where the temple of Vesta 
and tbe Regis laj; the npper puriiun and the Capitol 
appear to Lave neaped. The Curia Julia was 
probablj burnt down in the fire which otourrel in 

builtbjDomilian.' The celebrated Statuk OF Vic- 
roBY, tonaecrated in the curia by August na, appeare, 
hunever, to have escaped, »nce Diou Caseiua ex- 
it meDliooed even Uter. (Suet. Ai^. 100; Dion 
Caas. li. as i Herodian, v. 5.) It was tlii» statue, 
or more correctly perhaps the attar which stood be- 

the Chriitlan and heatbeu partiea in the senate in 
the time of Theodoeius and ValenUnian IL, the 
former being led by Ambroaius, the latter by Sym- 
machns, the praefectus urbi. (Symmach. Epist. X. 
61; cf. Arnbrae. Epitt ad cawem ^fntm. ed. Par. 
I. p. 740, ii. pp. 473,482; Gibbon, Decline tad 
Fall, vol. iii. p. 409, eeq., cd. Smith.) Ambroee ia 

perhaps, relates onl; to the altar, since the statue 
is mentinned by Claudian as still eiieting in the 
time of Hunorius. (ile V!. Com. Hm. T. 597);— 



Ipse antem pnro celsum caput aere sepliu 
Templa soperfolges, et prospectare videris 
An nova contemptis sur^nt palatia flammLfl 
Pulcrius; an tacita vigilet face TroTcus ignis 
Ati{ue eiplorataa jam laudet Vesta iiiinistfas,"&c. 
The statue, therefore, must have faced the east, 
nitli tbe head slightly inclined to the right, so as to 
Lehuld the temple of Vesta and the Palatine. Di- 
rectly in front rf it lose the t«mplo of Divos Julins; 
^in the right was the Basilica Julia, on the left the 
Ua^lica Aemilia; whilst behind, in cloee jmta- 
l«silion, wei-e the temples of Concord and of Veapa- 
nian and Titus. The site of the statue near the 
LacuB Curlius is indicated in the poem(Y. 7S, seq.). 
Tbe next important monument erected on tl» 
fomm after the time of Domttian appears \a have 
been the Tehflk of Antonihub amd Fadbtiha, 
considerable remains cf which still exist before ami 
in the walls of the modem chnrch of S. Loraao n 
Miranda. It stood at the eastern extremity of the 
N. side of the fbrum. These remains, wiiioh are now 
earth, consist of the pronaoa 
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)narlile supporting an architra™, also part of the 
cella, built of square blocks of piperiuo. The archi- 
trave is omiunenled with arabesque candelabra and 
;rilGna. On iLo front the inscription is atill 




(Becker, Haadb. p. 356.) But th< 
been hardly room for one at .his ( 
hive before remarked, the Notilia i 



TiTOfl, r. 
columns 



ler, the Tuuplb of VespasiAM asd 
" ' " The three 

Ht probably 

tmiJs has been already 



.s Capitoli 



K forum when the c 



liich fully fonGrm 
'especting the arrai 



But as a temple was decreed boti 
Piui and his wife, the elder Faustina {Cupta]. 
AMon. P. c. 6, 1.1), and to the younger Faustina, 
their daughter (lb. e. £6), and as divine honours 
were also rendered after hia death to 11. Anrelius 
Antoninus, the huaband of the latter, it becomes 
doubtfiil to which pur the temple is to be referred 
(Nibby, Fon Horn. p. 183). It seems, however, 
most probable that it was dedicated to Antoninus 
Tina and tlie elder Faustina. It is etated bj Pirro 
Ligorio (ap. Cauina, Fura Bom. p. 192) that in 
: here iu 1547, tbe baels <^ a 
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ered with an inscription purporting tarii the whn 

d bj the guild of biktra ta Aiit'i- part of the f< 

he time of Palladia the temple wa$ huve spanriM 

e jieriect thgn it is at present, and show that it 

front, in the middle of which Blood level of the 

ie Capitol. (_Archileltara, lib. ir. c, 9.) Ji>m p. 202. 



iscription in Gmler (cclii. G) probablf be- 
longed to the psilestat of this Btatoe. It whs found 
in the Sacis Vis in 1583. Some difficuhj however 
arises wilh regard tolhii account, since fiomianons 
other sonrcea we learn that the alatoe Blood for a 

From Palladio'a account of the eorlile, or court, it 
would appear that the building laj Bome distance 



Sacra Via paised undei 
Chtv, CapUdmut) b( 
front of the temple of S 
Tihenns 
Ther 



Thijj road (here the 
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le Sacra Via. 



of Commodns a destructive fire 
which lasted seyei-al dajis. DCCWiioned much damage 
in the neighboarhood of the forum, and deetrnjeJ 
among otiier things the temple of Vesta. (Hemdian 
L H.) According 



intus, and 






loined Almost n! 



ighbourhood of the curia or & 
further on in the street which led into 
Martius ba{ nhelher these belongeil to 
rousona before alluded to as erected b; Dumitian, or 
were the works of a later age, cannot be deter- 
mmed nor are thej of such importance as tojuiitify 

hazard namea bestowed on them in the middle a^es, 
as Arcai maam cameae, and perhaps also panii 
anni, afford no cine by which to detemiine thnr 
meaning with anj certainty. 

Aurelianerecredagolden statue oftheGEMiua Of 



emjHre (lixii. 24). 
same occasion that the shop of Galen, which stood 
ffii the Sacra Via, was harnt down, and also the 
PaUtino LibraiJ, as he himself assures us. (Oe 

Cotnpof. iftdicom. i. e. 1.) the boham rEopLE on me rosii-a; ana iiiai iiiese 

This damage seems to have been repaired b; irere the ancient rostra maj be iiiferred from this 

Septimius Severus, the munificent i-estotsr of the statue being mentioned as close lo the tesntia, or 

Rainaa buildings, who with a rare generositj' com. rnvia, in the Netitia. ("Anrelianus — Genium PopuU 

monlj- refrained from inscribing his own name upon Boinani in Rostra poenit,' Cabd. Imp. Viata. u u. 

them, and left their honours to the rightful founders p. a46,ed. Bono.;"continet, — Genium Populi Bomani 

('* Romae omnes aedes publicas,quaevilio temporum Rui'eum et Eqnnm Cmistantiui, Senatum, Atrium 

lahebantur, instauiavit; nosquam prope son nomine llinerrae," &c. Not. Reg. viii.) The same inference 

inscripto. eervatis lamen ubiqoe titulia canditoruin," ma; be deduced from a passage in Dion Cassius 

Spart. StiKT. c. ult.}. Of the original monnmenta (ilvii. 2), which describes some vnltnres settling on 

erected b; that emperor the prindpal one was the Ar- the lem^e of Concordia, as also on tlie sacellum of 

cus Sbteki or triamphal arch, which still exists in the Genius of the People ; but as this passage relates 



Augustus and A 




re been liter 



)e proves that tlie 



though when il icas erected 
:annot be determined. The Egoui CawKmlat, re. 
lorded in the preceding passage of tlie A'ofi'tu, is also 
uentioned bj the Anonymus Kinsiediensia near the 
irch of Severus, tinder rfie Utla of Cavailai Comlan- 

\it shall hem mention tliree other statues whith 

this neigh bonrhood, since Ihej serve to con- 

I topograplijofit asslreadjdescribed. Flinj 

s three ^atdrsofthe Sibyl aa standing 

(" Equidem et SibjIUie juita Ros- 



Dmg on to say that he considered these statues 
I among the earliest erected in Rome. At a 
period of the Empire these seem to hare oh- 
1 the name of the Fates (Mo^iai or Parcae). 
are mentioned by Procopiua, in a passage be- 
alluded to, as in the vicinity of the curia and 
ipleotJaniia (*X" " ''*'■ ''•""' '"' 'f ayopf 
TOO j9ooA*unjpbir iKiyov tnrfpSayrt tA rpla 

. If B C. i. 25.) ■ ■ ■ 



realing npon the aroh. It appears fn 
Caracalla that a chariot with sli horses an pe 
within it stood on the summit of the arch, d 
persons on horseback at the sides, supposed to b* 
the emperor's sons. It nas erected parll ro 

of the temple of Concord, so as in some d gree V 
oincoal the view of that building, and thtu to dia- 






I after I 



;hofS, ^drio 
as m comer of the Via Bondia, and that of SS. 
C mo Domiaiin, which stflnda a liltle beyond the 
m Faustina, and consequently out of the pru- 

r ed ui it. ('' Fecit eciJeaiam beato Adriano 
martyri in tribos FUis," Anaataa. V. Honor. L p. 
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121, Blanch; " In eoelesia vero beatornm Cosmae et 
Damiani in tribos Fatis," &c. Id. V. Iladr. ib. p. 254.) 
Hence perhaps the name of templum fatale applied 
to the temple of Janus. 

The last object which we shall have to describe 
on the fomm is the Column of Piiocas. Whilst the 
glorious monuments of Julius and Au^uiitus, the 
founders of the empire, have vanished, this pillar, 
erected in the year 608 by Smaragdus, exarch of 
Bavenna, to one of the meanest and most hateful of 
their successors, still rears its head tu testify the low 
abyss to which Rome had fallen. It appears fi'om 
the inscription, which will be found in Canina (^Foro 
Rom. p. 213) and liunsen {Beschr. vol. iii. p. 271), 
that a gilt statue of Phocas stood upon the snmmit. 
The name of Phocas has been enised from this co- 
lumn, probably by Heraclius ; but tiie date suffi- 
ciently shows that it must have been dedicated to 
him. Previously to the discovery of tiiis inscription, 
which happened in 1813, it was thought that the 
column belonged to some building ; and indeed it 
was probably taken from one, as the workmanship 
is nmch superior to what cuuld have been executed 
in the time of Phocas. Byron alludes to it as the 
" nameless column with a buried base." In the ex- 
cavations made in 1816, at the expense of the 
duchess of Devonshire, the pedestal was discovered 
to be placed on a raised basis with steps of very in- 
ferior workmanship. (Murray's Handbook of Rome, 
p. 62.) It may be remarked that tliis column 
proves the forum to have been in its ancient state, 
and unencumbered with rubbish, at the commence- 
ment of the 7th century. Between this pillar and 
the steps of the BasiUc'a Julia are three large bases 
intended for statues. 

V. The Imperial Fora. 

Forum Julium. — As Rome increased in size, its 
small forum was no longer capable of accommodating 
the multitudes that resorted to it on mercantile or 
legal business ; and we have seen that attempts were 
early made to afford increased accommodation by 
erecting various basiUcae around it Under the 
Empire, when Rome had attained to enormous great- 
ness, even these did not suffice, and several new fora 
were constructed by various emperors; as the Forum 
Caesaris or Julium, the Forum Augusti, the Fomm 
Nervae or Transitorium, and lastly the Forum Tra- 
jani. The political business, however, was still con- 
fined to the ancient forum, and the principal use of 
the new fora was as courts of justice. Probably 
another design of them was that they should be 
splendid monuments of their founders. In most 
cases they did not so much assume the aspect of a 
fomm as that of a temple within an enclosed spate, 
or Te/xfyos, — the forum of Trajan being the only one 
that possessed a basilica. From this characteristic 
of them, even the magnificent temple of Peace, 
erected by Vespasian without any design of its being 
appropriated to the purposes of a forum, obtained in 
after times the names of Forum Vespasiani and 
Forum Pacis. 

The first foundation of this kind was that of Gaesar, 
enclosing a Temple of Venus Genitrix, which 
he had vowed before the breaking out of the Civil 
War. After the battle of Pharsalus the whole plan 
of it was arranged. It was dedicated after his 
triumph in b. c. 45, before it was finished, and indeed 
so hastily that it was nccessaiy to substitute a phister 
model for the statue of Venus, which afterwards 
occupied tlie cella of the temple. (Plin. xxxv. 
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45.) Caesar did not live to see it completed, and 
it was finished by Augustus, as we learn from the 
Monumentum A ncyrnnum. We are told by Appian 
(R C ii. 102) that the temple was surrounded 
with an open space, or rtfieyoi, and that it was not 
destined for traffic but for the transaction of legal 
business. As it stood in the very lieai-t of the city 
Caesar was compelled to lay out immense sums in 
purchasing the area for it, which alone is said to 
have cost him " super h. s. millies," or about 
900,000/. steriing. (Suet. Caes. 26 ; Plin. xxxvi. 
24.) Yet it was smaller than the ancient forum, 
which now, in contradistinction to that of Caesar, 
obtained the name of Forum ^lagnum. (Dion Cass, 
xliii. 22.) 

No vestige of the Forum Julium has survived to 
modem times, and very various opinions have been 
entertained with regard to its exact site; although 
most topographera liave agieed in placing it behind 
the N. side of the Forum R4)manum, but on sites 
varying along its whole extent. Nardini was the 
first who pointed to its correct situation behind the 
church of Sta Martina, but it was reserved for 
Canina to adduce the proof. 

We must here revert to a letter of Cicero's (ad 
AH. iv. 16), which we had occasion to quote when 
speaking of the restoration of the Basilica Aemilia 
under the forum of the Republic. It has an im- 
portant passage with regard to the situation of the 
Forum Julium, but unfortunately so obscurely worded 
as to have proved quite a crux to the interpreters. 
It appears to have been written in b. c. 54, and 
runs as follows : " Pauilus in medio foro basilicam 
jam paene texuit iisdcm antiquis columnis; illam 
autem quam locavit facit niagnificentissimam. Quid 
quaeris ? nihil gratius illo monumento, nihil glo- 
riosius. Itaque Caesaris amici (me dico et Oppium, 
dirumparis licet) in monumentum iliud, quod tu 
tollere laudibus solebas, ut forum laxaremus et 
usque ad atrium Libertatis explicaremus, contem- 
psimus sexcenties n. s. Cum privatis non poterat 
transigi minore pecunia. Efficiemus rem glorio- 
sissimam : nam in Campo Martio septa tributis 
comitiis marmorea sumus et tecta facturi eaqne 
cingemus excelsa porticu," &c. Of these words 
Becker has given two different interpretations. 
He first imagined (^Ilandb. p. 302, ^eq.) that Cicero 
was speaking only of two buildings : the Basilica 
Aemilia, which Paullns was restoring, and a new 
basilica, which the same person was building with 
Caesar's money, and which was afterwards named 
the Basilica Julia. But before he had finished his 
work he altered his mind, and at p. 460 pronounces 
his opinion that Cicero was speaking of no fewer 
than four different edifices : 1st, the Basilica Paulli 
('* Pauilus— Columnis ") ; 2nd, the Basilica Julia (" il- 
lam — gloriosius ") ; 3rd, the Forum Julium (" Itaque 
— pecunia"); 4th, the Septa Julia ("Efficiemus," 
&c.). With all these views, except the second, we are 
inclined to agree; but we do not think it probable 
that Pauilus would be constructing two basilicae at 
the same time; nor do we perceive how a new one 
only then in progress could have been a monument 
that Atticus had been accustomed to praise. The 
chief beauty of the basilica of Pauilus was derived 
from its columns ( ' Nonne inter magnifica dicamus 
basilicam Paulli columnis e Phrygibus mirabilem," 
Plin. xxxvi. 24. s. 1); and though it had undergone 
two or three subsequent restorations before the time 
of Pliny, we are nevertheless inclined to think that 
the columns praised by him were the very some 
9 
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which Atticus had so often admired. However 
this may be, we see through the obscurity of 
Cicero's letter the rough sketch of a magnificent 
design of Caesar's, which had not yet been per- 
fectly matured. The whole space from the back 
of the Basilica Aemilia as far as the Septa Julia in 
the Campus Martins was to be thrown open; and 
perhaps even the excavation of the extremity of the 
Quirinal, ultimately executed by Trajan, may have 
been comprised in the plan. Cicero is evidently half 
ftshanried of this vast outlay in fistrour of Caesar, and 
seeks to excuse it with Atticus by leading him to 
infer that it will place his favourite monument in a 
better point of view. When Cicero wrote the plan 
was evidently in a crude and incipient state. 
The first pretence put forth was probably a mere 
extension of the Forum Romanum ; but when Caesar 
a few years later attained to supreme power the new 
foundation became the Forum Julium. In his 
position some caution was requisite in these af- 
fisurs. Thus the curia of Faustus was pulled down 
under pretence of erecting on its site a temple of 
Felicitas — a compliment to the boasted good for- 
tune of Sulla, and his name of Felix. But instead 
of it rose the Curia Julia. The discrepancy in the 
sums mentioned by Cicero and Suetonius probably 
arose from the circumstance that as the work pro- 
ceeded it was found necessary to buy more houses. 
If this buying up of private houses was not for the 
Forum Julium, for what purpose could it possibly 
have been ? The Curia Julia stood on the site of 
the Curia Hostilia, the Basilica Julia on that of the 
Sempronia, and we know of no other buildings de- 
signed by Caesar about the forum. 

With regard to the situation of the Atrium Li- 
BBRTATis, to which Cicero says the forum was to be 
extended, we axe inclined to look for it, with Becker, 
on that projection of the Quirinal which was sub- 
sequently cut away in order to make room for the 
forum of Trajan. The words of Livy, "Censores 
extern plo in atrium Libertatis escendenmt" (xliii. 
16), seem to point to a height A fragment of 
the Capitoline plan, bearing the inscription liber- 
tatis, seems to be rightly referred by Canina to 
the Basilica Ulpia. (Foro Rom. p. 185; cf. Becker, 
Antworty <^. p. 29.) Now, if our conjecture re- 
specting the site of the Atrium Libertatis is cor- 
rect, it would have been occupied by the forum of 
Trajan and its appurtenances ; and it therefore 
appears probable that the Atrium was comprehended 
in the Basilica Ulpia. Nor is this a mere unfounded 
guess, since it appears from some lines of Sidonius 
Apollinaris (^Epig. 2), that in his time the Basilica 
Ulpia was the place where slaves received their manu- 
mission. And that the old Atrium Libertatis was de- 
voted to manumission and other business respecting 
slaves appears from several passages of ancient 
authors. Thus Livy : "Postremo eo descensum est, ut 
ex quatnor urbanis tribubus unam palam in Atrio 
Libertatis sortirentur, in quam omnes, qui servitutem 
servissent, conjicerent" (xlv. 15). And Cicero: 
** Sed quaestiones urgent Milonem, quae sunt habitae 
nunc in Atrio Libertatis : Quibusnam de servis?" &c 
(J/tZ. 22). Lastly, it may be mentioned that the 
following fragment of an inscription was found near 
the church of S. Martina^ and therefore near this 
spot: — 

SENATVS . POPVLVSQVB [rOMANVS] 
UBERTATL 

(Canina, Foro Rom. p. 391). 

The preceding letter of Cicero's points to the 
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Forum Julium as closely adjoining the Basilica Ae- 
milia, and there are other circumstances that may 
be adduced in proof of the same site. Ovid {Fast. 
i. 258) alludes to the temple of Janus as lying be- 
tween two fora, and these must have been the 
Forum Romanum and the Forum Caesaris. Pliny's 
story (xvi. 86) of the lotus-tree on the Vulcanal, 
the roots of which penetrated to the forum of 
Caesar, whatever may be its absolute truth, must at 
all events have possessed sufficient probability to be 
not actually incredible ; and there is no situation for 
Caesar's forum which tallies with that story better 
than that here assigned to it with relation to the 
site of the Vulcanal, as established in the preceding 
pages. Our Vulcanal need not have been distant 
more than about 30 yards from the Forum Julium ; 
that of Becker lies at about five times that distance 
from it^ and would render Pliny's account utterly 
improbable. 

Palladio mentions that in his time considerable 
remains of a temple were discovered behind the place 
where the statue of Marforio then stood, near the 
church of S. Martina, which, from the cornice being 
adorned with sculptures of dolphins and tridents, he 
took to be one dedicated to Neptune. But as we 
have no accounts of a temple of Neptune in this 
neighbourhood, and as these emblems would also 
suit the sea-bom goddess, it seems prol)abIe that the 
remains belonged to the temple of Venus Genitrix. 
This is still more strikingly confirmed by Pailadio's 
account of its style of architectui'e, which was 
pycnnstyle, as we know that of Venus to have beea 
{Archit. lib. iv. 31 ; comp. Vitruv. iii. 23.) 

We can hardly doubt, therefore, that the forum of 
Caesar lay on this spot, as is indicated by so many 
various circumstances. The only objection that has 
been urged against it is the following passage of 
Servius, which places the Aroh.etum, a district 
which undoubtedly adjoined the Forum Julium, in 
quite a different part of the town: *^ Sunt geminae 
belli poi*tae — Sacrarium hoc Numa Pompilius fecerat 
cin^ inium Argiletum juxta theatrum Marcelli, 
quod fuit in duobus brevissimis templis. Duobus 
autem propter Janum bifrontem. Postea captis 
Faliscis, civitate Tusciae, inventum est simulacrum 
Jani cum frontibus quatuor. Unde quod Numa in- 
stituerat translatum est ad forum Transitorium et 
quatuor portamm unum templum est institutum '* 
(jad Virg. Aen. vii. 607). That the Argiletum 
adjoined the fomm of Caesar is evident from the 
following epigram of Martial's (i. 117. 8): — 

** Quod quaeris propius petas licebit 
Argi nempe soles subire letum : 
Contra Caesaris est forum tabema 
Scriptis postibus hinc et inde totis 
Omnes ut cito perlegas poetas. 
Illinc me pete, ne roges Atrectum ; 
Hoc nomen dominus gerit taberuHe." 

Hence, if Sei-vius is right, the forum of Caesar could 
not have been where we have placed it, but on the 
S. side of the Capitoline hill ; and this opinion has 
found some defender (Mommsen, Annali deW 
Instit. vol. xvi. p. 311, seq.) We trast, however, that 
the situation of the small temple of Janus, the index 
belli pacisque, has been clearly established by what 
we have said in the former part of this article. 
Servius is evidently confounding this little temple 
with the larger one near the theatre of Marcel las; 
and indeed the whole passage is a heap of trash. 
For bow can we connect such remote events as the 
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takinfi^ of Falisci, or rather Falerii, and the erection 
of a Janus Quadrifrons <n the Fornm Traniiitorium, 
which did not exist till manj centuries afterwards ? 
Livj also indicates the Janos-temple of Nuina as 
being in the Argiletam (** Janam mA ittfiinaiii Ar- 
giletam indicem pacts bellique fecit.** i. 19): whenc-e 
we most conclude that it was a district lying on the 
K. side of the frarum. We do not think, however, 
with Becker {fftrndb. p. 261), that any proof can be 
drawn from the words of Virgil {Aem. viii. 345, seq.), 
where, with a poetical license, the various places are 
evidently mentioned without r^ard to their order. 
But how far the district called Argiletum may hare 
been encroached upon by the imperial fora it is 
impossible to say. 

The fiirum of Caesar must have been veiy splendid. 
Before the temple of Venus stood a statue of the 
celebrated horse which would suffer nobody but 
Caesar to mount him, and whose fore-feet are said 
to have resembled thoee of a human being (Suet. 
Caes. 61; Plin. viii. 64). The temple was 
adorned with pictures by the best Greek artists, 
and enriched with many precious offerings (Plin. 
vii. 38, ix. 57, xxxvii. 5, &c.). It was one of the 
three fora devoted to legal business, the other two 
being the Forum Bomanum and August! : — 

" Causas, inquis, agam Cicerone disertius ipso 
Atque erit in triplid par mihi neino foro." 

(Mart. iii. 38. 2.) 

Whether it was ever used for assemblies of the 
senate seems doubtful; at all events the passage 
cited by Becker {Handb. p. 369) from Tacitus {Ann. 
xvi. 27) proves nothing, as the word curia there 
seems to point to the Curia Julia. Of tlie subsequent 
history of the Forum Caesaris but little is known. 
It appears to have escaped the fire of Nero; but it is 
mentioned among the buildings restored by Diocletian 
after the fire under Carinus (" Opera publica arse- 
runt Senatum, Forum, Caesaris patrimonium, Basi- 
licam Juliam et Graecostadium, Catal. Imp. Vienn, 
where, according to Preller, Reg. p. 143, we must 
read " Forum Caesaris, Atrium Minervae.") It is 
mentioned in the Ordo Romanut^ in the year 1143, 
but may then have been a ruin. 

Forum AtifftutL — This forum was constructed for 
the express purpose of affording more accommodation 
for judicial business, which had now increased to 
such an extent that the Forum Bomanum and Forum 
Julium did not suffice for it It included in its area 
a Temple of Maks Ultor, vowed by Augustus 
in the civil war which he had undertaken to avenge 
his fathers death:-— 

*' Mars ades, et satia scelerato sanguine ferrum, 
Stetque favor causa pro raeliore tuus. 
Templa feres, et, me victore, vocaberis Ultor. 
Voverat, et fii&o laetus ab hoste redit." 

(Ov. Fast. V. 575, seq.) 

This temple was appointed to be the place where 
the senate should consult about wars and triumphs, 
where provinces cum imperio should be conferred 
and where victorious generals should deposit the in- 
signia «if their triumphs (Suet. Aug. 29). The forum 
was constructed on a smaller scale than Augustus 
had intended, because he could not obtain the consent 
of some neighbouring householders to part with their 
property {lb. 56). It -was opened for business before 
the temple was finished, which was dedicated B. c. 
I {fb. 29; Veil Pat. ii. 100). The forum ex- 
tended on each side of the temple in a semicircular 
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shape (Palbdio, i4 rcAiV. iv.). with |)'>rticues, in which 
Augustus erected the statues (if the most einint'iit 
Boman generals. On eat-h side of the torn pie were 
subsequently erectetl triumphal arches in honour of 
Gennanicus and l>ni>UA, with ttifir htatut's ( lac, 
Ann. ii. 64). The temple is saui to have been very 
splendid (Plin. xxxvi. 54). and was ailomoil, 
as well a.<> the f>rum, with many works of art {lb. 
vii. 53. xxxiv. 18. xxxv. lU; Ov. Ftut. v. 555. Ac). 
The Salii were atrUAtonie^i to lianquft here: and an 
anecdote is retronloi of the empen^r Clau'lius, that 
once wtten he was hitting in juilgment in this furum, 
he was so attract<*«l hy the savoury uduur of the 
dinner preparing for thcM priests, tluit he quitted 
the trihunal and joineii their party. (Suet. Claud. 
33.) This anecdote has |4irt]y ser\'ed to identify 
the site of the temple, an iiincription having beru 
discovered on one of the reinainini; walU in which 
the Salii and their Mantiones are mentioned (Canina, 
Foro Horn. p. 150). 

The remains of three of the columns, with their 
entablature, of the temple of Mars Ultor are still to 
be seen near the place called the Arco de PanUuiL 
It must therefore have adjoined the back of the 
Fonim Caesaris. These three columns, which are 
tall and liandsome, are of the Corinthian order. All 
we know respecting the history of the Forum 
Augu>ti is tliat it was restored by Hadrian (S{tart. 
Hadr. 19). The church of 5. IkuUio was probably 
built on the site of the temple {Ordo Rom. 1143; 
MabiU. Mm. Ital ii. p. 143). 
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Forum Transitorium or Forum Nervae. — This 
forum was begim by Domitian, but completed and 
dedicated by NeiTa (Suet. JJom. 5; Aur. Vict. Cae*. 
12). We have said that Domitian had a {mrticular 
predilection ft)r Minerva, and he fjun«letl a large 
Aedks Minervak in this forum (*' IVdicato prius 
foro, quod appcllalur Pervium, quo aedes Minervae 
eminentior consurgit et magnificentior," A. Vict. lb.). 
From this circumstance it was also called Forum 
Palladium ("Limina postPacis Palladiumque forum," 
Mart. i. 2. 8); besides which it also had the name 
of Pervium or Transitorium, ai)parently because it 
was traversed by a street which connected the N. 
and S. sides of the city, which was not the ca«e 
with the other fora (Niebuhr, in the Beschreibung 
Roma, iii. p. 282). Thus Lampridius {Alex. Sev. 28): 
" In foro Divi Nervae, quod Transitorium dicitur;" 
and Aurelius Victor in the passage just cited. From 
the line of Martial's before quoted, it appears to have 
adjoined the temple of Peace, erected by Vespasian, 
which we shall have occasion to describe in another 
section. There appears to have stood ui)on it a 
temple, or rather perhaps fourfold archway of Jaims 
Quadrifrons, probably somewhat resembling that 
which still exists near S. Georgio in Velabro, con- 
necting the roads which led to the four different 
forums, namely, the Forum Bomanum, Forum Cae- 
saris, Forum Nervae, and Forum Pacis, as Vespasian's 
temple of Peace was sometimes called. The passagt 
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upecinUj aa it ia confirmed bj olhpr writers. Thus 
Jmnnes Lydus ; nal toioStoi' afrroD ^^^^^^(TfTpii- 
HOIXfor) ir r^ f^pif ravNipti trl ml rSr hiyiTiu 
•ntM^iyav (de Meiu. iv. I). So oIjjo MulU: — 



" Nunc tua Cussreie cingnntur Uioi 
Et furs tot Dumcro ' 



c*. 



In ths iniildle »f,t^ '^'^ Janiu-Uinple appear) to 
have borne llie name uf fJoah'i ArL 

In the time of Pope Pinl V. considenible remuiu 
existed of tlie proiiaoi, or Tcetibule fl this Umple of 
Hinemi, coiuiiting <^ seieiat eolnmng with their 
enlaWMure, with the following inaciiptioD: imp. 

n, IMP. ri. FROC03. CCanina, Foro Fom. p. 171.) 
Paul look these columns <o adom his foantain, the 
Jcqua Paolo, on llie JanicQlum, In the Via 
Alaiimdrina there are nlill remains of the wall of 
peperino which formed the enclosufe of the fbmm, 
together with two large Corinthian colomns half 
hnried in the earth, now called the Colaanacix. 
Their entablature ia covered with mutilsted reliefs, 
and over Ihem ia an Attic, with a figure of Miner™, 
ako in relief. The Bilualion of the forum of Nerra, 

cribed bj Palladio (ArchiUUara, !ib. W.), also bj 
Dq Pirac (torn, vi.), who obBcrves, iJiat it was then 
(he moat complete ruin of a forum in Borne. The 
Colommeee are reprtsented bj Gamucci, Aniidatii 
<S Rami, p. 55; Desgodeti. p. 159, s«q. ; Overheke, 
pL 39. There ia a good description of the f .ra of 
AugnatuB and Nerva by Niehnhr in the BacireUnmg 
JtonVj vol. in. p. 27S. 

Fonm TrajaaL - Thus between the Capitoline 
and Palatine hills, the Velian lidge and Ihe ascent 
of tire Qmrinal, the vallej was almost filled with a 
splendid series of public places, which we might 
imagine eould hardly be eurpaaeed. Yet it was re- 
«r<ed for Trajan lo complete another forum, still 
more ntagnificent than any of the preceding '~~ 
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forced t« yield up part of 

to the time of Trajan thai um waa uriiiiBcieu 
with the Ca[dtaline by a sort of isthmus, or slen- 
der neck; the narrow and uneven defile between 
them was covered with priiate houses, and tra- 
Toreed only by a aingle read of communication 
between the fomm and Campos Martius. But 
on the western eide of this defile Liy one of the 
handsomest quartere of Rome, containing the Septa 
Julia, the Flaminian circns, the theatree of Balbus, 
Pompey, and Marcellus, together with tlicse temples 
and porticoes which so much excited the admiration 
of Strabo, and which he has described in a passage 
quoted in the former part of this article. The de- 
sign of the fomm of Trajan was, therefore, to con- 
nect this qtuuter of the town with the imperial fora 
in a manner not unworthy of the magnificent struc- 
tnm on either tide of it. This gigantic work, a 
portion of which s^ll remains, though the greater 
fut has disappeared under the united influet;ces of 
(JDM and baibarism, is supposed to have bc«n pro- 
jeelod, and eren begun, by Domitiao. (Aur. Vict. 
Cau.XS; Hieron. i. p.443,Kiinc.; Casaiud. Chron. 
iL p. 197.) k was, however, eieculed by Trajan, 
with the assistance of the celebrated architect Apollu- 
. (Dion CaBS. Ixii. 4.) But no 
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ancient author has left as a Batitbctory descriptloa 
of It, and we are ohiiged to make oat the plan, as 
best we may, from what we can trace of the remains i 
a task somewhat uded by the eicaTatinis made by 
the French when Ibey had poasAsion of Rome at the 
commencement of the present century. (See Tonrnon, 
Ktudei Slatiit. Rome, (om. ii. p. 2S3, pi. 2H, 29; 
Fea, Notizie degU scan neif Ai^teat/fo Flurio £ 
nd Fin' TVaiono. Bom. 1813; Bunsen /.s/'onnn 
de Rome, ii'* pariie, p. 24, seq.) This immense 
woik Duitsieled of the following parts ; — ■ 

I. The fomm, properly so called, a large open 
area immediately awning the NW. sides of the torn 
of Cafsar and Augnstns, and filling the whole Bpace 
■ " ■ ■* md Qoirinal, much of the 
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This 



fori (Cell 

liii. 24; Amm. Man:, ivi. 10), contained, in the 
middle, an equestrian st.'.toe of Trajan, and was 
adorned nilb many other etatues. The SW. and NK. 
sides of this square, where the ground had been cm 
away from the hilla, was occupied with semlciR-olar 
buildings. There ai-e still large remains of that under 
the Quirinal, which are vulgarly called the baths of 
Paollus Aemilius. The lower part of this edifice, 
which has only been hiid open within the last few 
yeara, consists of quadrangolar niches, which pro- 
bably sened ae little ehups ; above them waa avaulii-d 
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:slled the 

in his Indicaaene Topograflca. 
ich of the crescenta thus foiiTied 






fomm its proper rKtangolar form. Tbe forum waa 
thus divided into three parts, through both the er- 
as appears from traces of pavement; whilst the square, 
or middle division was paved with Sag-stones. Id 
the middle uf the S£. side there sterna lu have been 
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a (We™ 



«, no. 40), 




2. Neit to the forum on the HW. die lay the Ka- 

and thus serv^ to form sue of its sides. The basi- 
lica was called Dlpia from Trajan'e family nama 
The plan of the middle part is now laid entirely open. 
It seema to have been divided internally by four rows 

i^aida or clialculica at each end. During the bx> 
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ctmlicni tbe bu« oT thsaa colnmiu wen ducarered i 
{■utij ta their oriKtnil aitiuEion. Bat it i> donbtfc 
wh«ti»r tb* fragmeals of colamm of gnj' gnnit 
DOW Men then belonged to the inteiior of the b»i- 
licit ; it is mora probable tbit it Jud colarniifl 
gialio aHlico nod pacmiaato, nmaina of which hi 
bean fbnnd (Nibby, F«r. Trmana, p. 353). Tbe 
flijor wu pkved with alaba of ihe eune miirbles. '' 
a mppoeed from the >iilhraiCj of two l«asHge> 
PiUmniM to hive h»d ■ bronie roof (t. 12, i. 5). 
On the tide which faced tbe (bmm wve three I 
nificent entnocei, i luge one in the middle nti 
■uulleron each side, decorated with Golumrie, as mnj 




On the NW. Nde of the bauliea el 

HlaDdfl, the GoLiwn of Traj aj<, the fie 
of the kind io the world. Thie colninn waa intended 
to uiewer two pnrpoeee : to aerre is a lepalchre for 
Trajan, and to indicate bj ila height the depth of 
Boil ezcavated in order Io tnake rootn foi the Fonin 
and its bnilding*. Tbe liUer ol^ect is eipnsaed b; 
the inecripiion, which runs as follows ; — 

8BNATVB . POFTLTBQVE , 



(Cf.Aar.VlcL£pie.I3;D»onCas«.lmii.I6), The 
bright of the colnmD, incinding Che pedestal, is 137^ 
English feet. Tbe diameter at the base is between 
1! and 13 feet, and isthn- mora tban a foot lees al 
the top. The shaft consieta of 19 cylindrical j^ecee 
of while marble, in wbich stepa an cut for ascending 
the inlerior. On the lop wu a itatne of Trajan, 
now repUced by that of St. Peter, erected by Pope 
Sitns V. When tbe tomb beneoth was opened by the 
same pontiff^ in 1 565, it was diaoovered to ' 
Bound the eolamn mna a ajnral band of 
reliefs, npreiCDting Ihe wars of Trajan against D^ 
cebalos, and containing no fewer tbui 2500 human 
figorea. Tbe height d' the reliefs at tlie bottom 
S feet, iocmaing Io nearly double that uie at the 
top I tbas doing away with the natural effect of 
distance, and picsenting the figures to the apectator 
of the aime «:e thronghout. Tbe best descriptions 
of thia magnificent column will be foond in Fsbretti, 
De Cobtmna Trajam, Rome, 1690, with plaCea b; 
Pietro Saoti Barlolij Pirancai, Tro/eo, o lia mag- 
mfica CoImnaCocfH^E,^., with large folio drawings; 
Da Eoan, Cohtma Trajona daigt^la. 

The column stood in an open apace of no great 
extent, being 66 feet IcDg and 56 broad. 



nliea,* on either ^de of the ooliunn, were 
lias, the BiBUOTHBca Graxca asd L 

indicated by Sidonias: — 

" Cum meia poni statnam perenuem 
Nam TrajsUns titulis Tideret 
Inter auctores ntrinaqne Sum 

BiblioUwcae." — (ii. Ep 

:, that Iht 
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S. Then we erident tnca lh»l Trajan's forun 
eiieniled still fanher to the NW., thouKh it i: 
doubtfal whether this eitension was owing lo Trajai 
bimeelf or to Hidrinn. Eiwvitiune id this direc 
tion have bronght (o hght ennnnoua firanile |»llar 
balongioB probably to the temple ithich Bidriai 
dedic*l«d to Tr^an (Spail Badr. 19), and wbici 



, diHmnt objwh. 
i the eoii is coiei 




i* meDlioned in the Notitia in conjunclion with (be 
column. This is further confirmed hy eome in- 
ecriptione besiing the name of Hidrian wliich hare 
been discovered in thie qoarter. (Bunsen, Ut Fo- 
rum Romaitu, »'• partie, p. 35.) Thus the space 
occupi^ bj these noble structures extended frnm 
the fora of Caesar and Aujtiutiu ahnoat to the Via 
Lata, or to tlw modem Piiasa deffU AposCoU^ 

certaio. The Anonymous of Einsiedlen mentions it 
in the way from Fort* Nomentana to the Fomm 
Bomanum. In the ifirahiHa it seems to be spokea 
of aa a thing that has disappeared. 

VI. Tbe Paiatine and Velia. 

After the Capitol and fomm, the Palatine hill ie 
nndoubtedly the most interesting spot st Rome, both 
from its baring been the cradle i>f the eternal city, 
and also the seat of its matured power — the re.-,i- 
deuce of the emperors when tikoae emperors ruled 
the world, or, in the words of Tacitns, " ipsa imperii 
an' (B. iii. 70), — a oirciimstance from which it 
haa giien name to the residences of Bubeequent 
princes (Dion Case. liii. 16.) In Healing of the 
topography of this region, and indeed of that of the 
remainder of the city, we shall not endeavour lo oh- 
serre a chronological order, as was desirable in treat. 
Ing of tbe forum, in order that the reader might 
gain a clear idea of its appearance in tbe Taiiooe 
{leriada of Boman history; but shall follow the moat 
Gonveueat method without regard lo the itXtt of the 
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itiinied. We have already de- 
I and height of the hilL The 
ot be very accun.iely given, as 
o a great depth with robbiah, 
ine sole remains M those magnificent edifices which 
once stood upon it. On the side of the Circns Maii- 
rnus, indeed, in the Vigna del Collegia Fagteseythe^B 

bu tb gigan a es and terraces at that part, 
though h y ma icile oor wonder, are not 

of h d ngs h lie; once formed. How. 

eve h m he been subsequent to ihe 

tim N ro nc be ravages of Ibe fire under 

that mpero re particularly destructive on tbe 
Fa h H ce b chief topographical inte- 

nccled with and sanctified by tbe early traditions of 
the city,— of whicff eevenl have alrady been dis- 
cuseed, as the Porta Eomanula and Clivus Vicluriae, 
the Porta Mugionis, the Curiae Veteies. &c 

We have already seen that the declivity towards 
the Ca[a1oline bill was called GEit>ui,ui or 
CEKUALua; but though in ancient limeb this was 
regarded aa a aeparsla hill, the reason is not 
clear, since it by no means presenls any distinct 
features, like Ihe Velia. Here was the Lufebcal. 
according to tradition a grotto eacred to Fan ever 
nr.ce Ihe time of the Arcadians (Dionys. i. 32, 79), 
and near it the FicusBcuika lis, or sacred fig-tree, 
under which Bomulns and Beinos were discovered 
suckled by the wolf. It is difficult to determine the 
exact spot of the Lupercal. Evander piunts it out 
to Aeneaa as lying " gelida sob mpe" (Virg. Aen, 

ihe road (Kvri rijv Hovy leading to the Circus 
Uaiimufi; and his authority is preferable to that of 
ServJuB, who describes it as " in Circo " (ad Aen. 
viii, 90). lis meet probable site therefore is at the 
western angle of the hill, towards ihe ci«n9. Its 

the Caba Bohuli. tIio description of the lOih 
Regio, or Palatine, in the JVoftfia begins at tlie CHsa 
Komuli, and proceeding round the ba^ of the hill 
to tbe N. and £. ends, in coming from the circus, 
with the Lupercal ; whence it is plun that the Casa 
Romuli must have stood a little to the K. of it. 
Plutarch notices the Casa Romuli. which was also 
called Tugurium Fiiwlnli, in the fullowing manner: 
'PoJ«tooi !J (#i[«) wnf i Toi.1 AFyojiipou! ftaSfwlt 

Sfioiior rhr ii4yar in IlaAiuTfou KaTiSairir ( Rtm. 
SO). Here the expreHsioo KoAJj ^Avt^ is puzzling, 

author. Properly ivrli bignifies lite tea-thore, and 
cannot therefore be applied to the banks of the 
Tiber ; nor, in prose at least, lo an inland bank. 
Hence Prellcr is inclined to think that it is merely 

for a pljice called PiUaa Rupet, which obtained 
Ibis appellation after the Lupercal had been lesloced 
by Augustus and adorned wiih arcbiiectural ele. 
vations. (_Regi<men, p. 181.) But Plutarch was 
surely master of liia own langu^e; and though he 
may not have been a very profound Ehtin Bcbolar, 
yet as he lived some time in Rome and occupied 
himself with studying the history and niannen of 
the people, we may perhaps give him credit tor 
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name of the place alluded to was Fulcrum Lnrus 
than Pulcra Rupes (though unfortunately we do not 
find it mentioned in any Latin author), and that, like 
the Casa Rumnli and Lupercal, it was a traditionary 
name, as old as the story of Romulus and Remus 
itself. According to that story, we must recollect 
that the Tiber had overflowed its banks and formed 
a lake here, and that the cradle was washed ashore 
at the foot of the Palatine; whence the name littugy 
which is frequently used of the shores of a lake, 
might without impropriety be applied tu this spot. 
The fiadfxoi or steps mentioned by Plutarch in the 
preceding passage were of course a more recent 
work, but their date cannot be fixed. Propertius 
(v. 1. 9) seems to allude to them in the following 
passage as existing even in the time of Romulus and 
Remus :— 

** Qua gradibus domus ista Remi se sustulit olim 
Uuus erat fratrum maxima regna focus." 

But though we can hardly imagine their existence 
at that time, yet the passage at all events suffices 
to prove the existence of the steps in the time of 
Augustus. Becker, however, will by no means al- 
low this. {Handb. p. 420 and note.) Plutarch 
goes on to say that in the neighbourhood of the 
Casa Romuli stood the cherry-tree said to have 
sprung from the lance hurled by Romulus from the 
Aventine to the Palatine; and that the tree withered 
and died from the roots having been injured when 
Caius Caesar (Caligula) caused the steps to be 
made there. (Tatov 8^ KalaapoSy &s ^atrt, rks 
avaSdfffis iirnTKevd^omos Ktd r&v rtx^^"^^^ trepto- 
pvrrSmuiv ra irXrjaloVf (t\adov at ^iCfu KoucuBeia'ai 
iravrdircuTt, Ktd rh (pinhv ifxapavdrj,') Hence 
Becker draws the conclusion that this was the origin 
of the steps, and that they did not exist before the 
time of Caligula. But this is by no means a neces- 
sary consequence from Plutarch's words, since iirt- 
cKfvd^u) often signifies to repair or make better. 
We find the same steps mentioned by Solinus under 
the name of Scalae Caci : " Ad supercilium scalarum 
Caci habet terminum (Roma Quadrata), ubi tu- 
gurium fuit Fanstuli. Ibi Romulus mansitavit," &c. 
(i. 18). It cannot be doubted that these are the same 
steps mentioned by Propertius and Plutarch. Ger- 
hard proposed to emend this passage by reading Caii 
for Caci; an emendation of which Becker of course 
approved, as it suits his view that the steps did not 
exist before the time of Caligula. But unfortunately 
be was nut aware of a passage in Diodorus Siculus 
which also mentions these steps in a manner con- 
firmatory of the account of Solinus and Propertius : 
rot; 86 Kouclov iv r^ HoKar'Kp Kura€a(Tls itrnv 
(^X*^^^^ ^iGivriy KKifxcuca r^v 6voiJLa^Ofi4injv dx* 
iKfivou KaKiav (iv. 21). And as Diodorus wrote 
in the age of Augustus, the existence of the steps 
before the time of Caligula is thus proved. 

An Aedes Romuli is also mentioned on the Ger- 
malus in the sacred books of the Argives quoted by 
Varro (Z». L. v. § 54, Miill.); but it is not found in 
any other author, and hence it may appear doubtful 
whether it is not the same as the Casa Romuli. 
The round church of S. Teodoro on the W. side of 
the Palatine has frequently been identified with 
this Aedes Romuli, and it is very probable that it 
was built over the remains of some ancient temple; 
but it is too far fi*om the circus to have been the 
Casa Romuli, which lay more towards S. Anastasia. 
Besides the Casa seems to have been nothing more 
than a little thatched hut ; of which, as we have 
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seen, there appears to have been a duplicate on the 
Capitol. 

In the dearth of any more accurate mformation 
we cannot fix the situation of these venerable relics 
of Roman antiquity more precisely than may be 
gathered from the preceding general indications. 
M. Valerius Messala and C. Cassius Longinns, who 
were censors in B.C. 154, projected, and even began, 
a theatre at this spot, which was to extend from the 
Lupercal on the Gennalos towards the Palatine. 
But this scheme was opposed by the rigid morality 
of Scipio Nasica, and all the works were put up to 
auction and sold. (Yell. Pat. i. 15; Yal. Max. ii. 
4. § 2 ; Appian, B. C. i. 28.) The Lnpercal is men> 
tioned in the MonwnerUum Ancyrcamm^ as recon* 
structed by Augustus; whence Canina infers that 
the ancient one must have been destroyed when 
this theatre was commenced. (^Indicazione Topogr, 
p. 460, 1850.) The Casa Romuli is represented by 
Fabius Pictor, as translated by Dionysius of Hali- 
carnassns (i. 79), to have been carefully preserved 
in his time, the damage occasioned by age or tem- 
pests being made good according to the ancient 
pattern. Whether the building mentioned in the 
Notitia was still the same it is impossible to say. 

We have already noticed, when treating of the 
city of Romulus, the Sanctuary of Victoria — 
most probably a sacred grove — and the CuYUS 
Victoriab on the NW. slope of the Palatine. 
At or near this spot an Aedes Matris Deum 
was erected b. c. 191, to contain the image of the 
Mater Idaea, which Scipio Nasica had brought 
from Asia thirteen years before. (Liv. xxxvi. 35; 
Cic. Bar. R. 12.) It must have been to the N. of 
the Casa Romuli, since it is mentioned after it in 
the Notitia^ when proceeding In that direction, yet 
at some distance from the N. point of the hill, be- 
tween which and the temple the Domus Tiberiana 
must have intervened. It is recorded as having been 
twice burnt down ; once in b. c. 1 10, when it was 
rebuilt by Metellus (Jul. Obs. 99), and again in 
A. D. 2, in the same fire which destroyed the palace 
of Augustus, by whom it was restored. (Val. Max. 
i. 8. § 11 ; Dion Cass. Iv. 12; Mon. Aticyr.). It 
must also have been destroyed in the conflagration 
under Nero, and again rebuilt. Becker (^Handb, 
p. 421) observes that its front must have faced the 
£., as the statue of the Magna Mater Idaea is 
described by Dion Cassius as looking that way 
(xlvi. 43). But this relates only to the statue ; 
and we fancy that there is some reason to believe, 
from a passage in Martial, that the temple was a 
round one, and could not therefore be properly said 
to face any way. In this passage two temples are 
mentioned (i. 70. 9) : — 

" Flecte vias hac qua madidi stmt tecta Lyaei 
Et Cybeles picto stat Corybante tholus." 

Becker observes (p. 422) that tlie age and situation 
of the temples here mentioned cannot be determined, 
as they occur nowhere else ; and this seems to be true 
of the temple of Bacchus; but there appears to be no 
reason why the Tholus Cybeles — which Becker 
writes ToruSy without any apparent meaning — may 
not have been the Aedes Matris Deum before referred 
to. The description of the road to the house of 
Proculus given in this epigram suits the situation 
of this temple ; and the house itself is mentioned as 
" nee propior quam Phoebus amat." Now, the temple 
of Apollo, built by Augustus, lay close to that of the 
Idaean Mother, as we shall see presently; and, 
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indeed, they are mentioned in one breath in the 
NoiUia. (" Aedem Matris Deum et ApoUinis Rliam- 
nnsii.") That this Tholos Cybeles maj have been 
the temple which once occupied the site of the 
present circalar chorch of S. Teodoro before referred 
to, we can onlj offer a oonjectnre; its situation, at 
least, admirably corresponds with that of the temple 
of the Idaean Mother. 

We find a temple of this deity, as well as one of 
JuYENTAs mentioned in the Monumentum Ancy- 
ranwn (tab. iv. 1. 8) as erected by Augustus on the 
Palatine. The first of these may, howeyer, have 
been only a restoration of the ancient temple. We 
can hardly conclude from the word feci that it was 
an entirely new and separate structure; since we find 
the same word used in that record with relation to 
other edifices which were among the most ancient in 
Borne, and of which it is not likely that there 
should have been duplicates : such as the temple of 
Jupiter Feretrius on the Capitol, that of Quirinus, 
that of Juno Begina on the Aventine, and others. 
In these cases it seems probable that the edifices 
were in such a ruinous state from long neglect that 
Augustus fonnd it necessary to rebuild them ft?om 
their foundations; which would justify the use of the 
wordyeot instead of refect, but hardly the regarding of 
them as entirely new temples. The great care used 
by Augustus in restoring the ancient temples is 
alluded to by Horace (^Od. iil. 6). The temple of 
Juventas may possibly have been new; at all events 
it could hardly have been the one dedicated by 
G. Licinius Lucullus about the same time as that of 
the Mater Magna Idaea, since the former was in 
the Circus Maximus. (Liv. zzxvi. 36 ; cf. Cic. 
Brut. 18, adAtt. i. 18.) 

What the Pentaptlum may have been which is 
mentioned in the Notitia between the temple of 
Apollo and the palace of Augustus, it is difficult to 
say, except that it was probably a building with five 
gates. Preller (^Regwnen, p. 183) cites a passage 
from an anonymous describer of the Antiquities of 
Constantinople in Bandnri (Imp. Orient, i. p. 21), 
in which a building in that city called Teirapylum, 
which was used for depositing and bewailing the 
corpse of the emperor, or of that of any member of 
his family, is mentioned ; and as this building is 
said to have been imitated from one at Rome, Preller 
thinks it highly probable that the Pentapylum in 
question may have afforded the model, and been used 
for a similar purpose. 

Of the temples of Jupiter Victor and Jupiter 
Stator — the former near the Nova Via and Porta 
Mugionis, the latter farther off towards the Sacra Via 
— we have already spoken when describing the Bo- 
mulean city; besides which there seems to have been 
a temple of Jupiter Propugnator, probably of 
the time of the Antonines, known only from an in- 
scription. (Gruter. ccc. 2 ; Orell. 42 ; Canina, In- 
dicazione, p. 469.) We have also had occasion to 
mention the Curiae Veterbs and the sacellum of 
FoRTUNA Bespiciens. Other ancient buildings 
and shrines on the Palatine, the sites of which 
cannot be exactly determined, were the Curia 
Saliorum (Palatinorum), where the ancilia and 
the lituus Bomuli were preserved, probably not 
far from the temple of Vesta (Dionys. ii. 70 ; Cic. 
Div. i. 17 ; Gruter, fnscr. clxiii. 5; Orell. 2244); 
a fanum, or Ara Ferris (Cic. Leg. ii. 1 1 ; Val. 
Max. ii. 5. § 6; Plin. ii. 5), an ancient sacellum 
of the Dea Viriplaca, the appeasing deity of 
connubial quarrels (Val. Max. ii. 1.^6); and an 
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*A^po8iV(oi', or Temple of Venub (Dion Cass. 
Ixxiv. 3). 

When the Bomans began to improve their do* 
mestic architecture, and to build finer houses than 
those which had contented their more simple ances- 
tors, the Palatine, from its excellent and convenient 
situation, early became a fashionable quarter. We 
have already alluded slightly to some of the more 
noted residences on this hill. The house of Vitru- 
vius Vaccus is one of the most ancient which we 
find mentioned in this quarter. It was pulled down in 
B. c. 330 in consequence of the treasonous practices 
of its owner ; after which the site remained unbuilt 
upon, and obtained the name of Vacci Prata (Liv. 
viii. 19 ; Ps. Cic. p. Dom. 38) ; but how long it 
remained in this state it is impossible to say. The 
PoRTicus Catuu rose on the Palatine fW)m a similar 
cause. Its site had previously been occupied by the 
house of M. Fulvius Flaccus, who perished in the 
sedition of C. Gracchus : the house was then razed, 
and the ground (m which it stood called Flacciana 
Area, till this portico was erected on it by Q. Luta- 
tius Catulus, after his Cimbric victory. (Val. Max. 
vi. 3. § I ; Ps. Cic. p. Dom. 43.) Near it stood the 
House of Cicero which he bought of Crassns, — 
probably not the celebrated orator, — the fate of which 
we have already related. It seems to have been on 
the NE. side of the Palatine, as Cicero is described 
by Plutarch as traversing the Sacra Via in order to 
arrive at the forum (Ctc. 22): and Vettius calls 
Cicero " vicinum consulis," that is, of Caesar, who 
then dwelt in the Begia (jadAtt. ii. 24). Catiune*s 
House was also on the Palatine, and was annexed 
by Augustus to his residence. (Suet. Ill Gramm. 
17.) Here also was a House of Amtonius, which 
Augustus presented to Agrippa and Messala (Dion 
Cass. liii. 27) ; and also the Hoi^se of Scaurus, 
famed for its magnificence. (Cic. Scow. 27; Plin. 
xxxvi. 3.) 

With the reign of Augustus a new era commenced 
for the Palatine. It was now marked out for the 
imperial residence; and in process of time, the 
buildings erected by successive emperors monopolised 
the hill, and excluded all private possessions. Au- 
gustus was bom in this Region, at a place called 
AD Capita Bubula, the situation of which we are 
unable to determine (Suet. Aug. 5). In early man- 
hood he occupied the house of the orator C. Licinius 
Calvus " juxta forum super scalas anularias *' (76. 
72); but neither can the site of this be more defi- 
nitely fixed. Hence he removed to the Palatine, where 
he at first occupied the Hous? of Hortensius, 
a dwelUng conspicuous neither for size nor splendour. 
(/J.) After his victory over Sextus Pompeius, he 
appears to have purchased several houses adjoining 
his own, and to have vowed the Temple of Apollo, 
which he afterwards built (Veil. Pat. ii. 81; Dion 
Cass. Ixix. 1 5.) This temple, the second dedicated 
to that deity at Bome — the earlier one being in the 
Circus Flaminius — does not, however, appear to have 
been begun till after the battle of Actium, or at all 
events the plaorof it was extended after that event. 
It is well known that after that victory Augustus 
dedicated a temple to the Leucadian Apollo near 
Actium, and in like manner the new structure on 
the Palatine was referred to the same deity ; whence 
the phrases " Actius Apollo " (Virg. Aen. viii. 704; 
Prop. iv. 6. 67), and " Phoebus Navalis " (— " ubi 
Naval) stant sacra Palatia Phoebo," Prop. iv. 1 . 3). It 
was dedicated in b. c. 27. It was surrounded with 
a poitico containing the Bibuothecab Gbaeca 
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BT Latima (Suet. Aug. 29; Dion Cass. liii. 1; 
Mon. Ancyr.) These far-famed libraries were quite 
distinct institutions, as appears from monumental 
inscriptions to slaves and freedmen attached to 
them, who are mentioned as ** a Bibliotheca Latina 
Apollinis," or, " a Bibliotheca Graeca Palatina " 
(Panvinius in Graevius, Thes, iil. col. 305; Orell. 
Truer. 40, 41). In them were the busts or clipeatae 
imagmes of distinguished authors. (Tac Arm. ii. 
83.) Propertius, in a short poem (iii. 29), has 
giyen so vivid a description of the whole building, 
that we cannot do better than insert it: — 

" Quaeris cur veniam tibi tardior ? Aurea Phoebo 

Portions a magno Caesare aperta fuit. 
Tota erat in speciem Poenis digesta columnis 

Inter quas Danai femina turba senis. 
Hie equidem Phoebo visus mihi pulchrior ipso 

Mannoreus tacita carmen hiare Ijra. 
Atque aram circnm steterant armenta Mjronis 

Quatuor artificis, vivida signa, boves. 
Turn medium claro surgebat marmore templum 

Et patria Phoebo earius Ortygia. 
In quo Solis erat supra fastigia currus 

Kt valvae Libyci nobile dentis opus. 
Altera dejectos Parnassi vertice Gallos 

Altera moerebat funera Tantalidos. 
Delude inter matrem deus atque inter sororem 

Pjthius in longa carmina veste sonat." 

Hence we learn that the columns of the portico 
were of African marble, and between them stood 
statues of the fifty daughters of Danaus (cf. Ovid. 
Amor. ii. 2. 4.) According to Acron, fifty eques- 
trian statues of the bons of Danaus also stood in the 
open space. (Schol. ad Pert. ii. 56.) The temple 
itself was of solid white marble from Luna (^Car- 
rara). (Serv. Virg. Aen. viii. 720.) The statue 
alluded to by Propertius as ** Phoebo pulchrior 
ipso *' was that of Augustus himself, which repre- 
sented him in the dress and attitude of Apollo. 
(Schol. Cruq. ad Hor. Ep. i. 3, 17: Serv. ad Virg. 
Ec. iv. 10.) In the library was also a colossal 
bronze statue of Apollo, 50 feet in height (Plin. 
xxxiv. 18), as well as many precious works of 
art (lb. xzziv. 8, xxzvii. 5, &c.) The Sibylline 
books were preserved in the temple (Suet. Aug. 31; 
Amm. Marc, xxiii. 3) before which was the spacious 
place called the Area Apollinis. 

From all these notices we may gather some idea of 
the splendour of this celebrated temple; but its exact 
site, as well as that of the Palace of Augustus, 
is nowhere clearly intimated. From several pas- 
sages, however, which have been cited when dis- 
cussing the situation of the Porta Mugionis, we may 
infer pretty accurately that the latter must have 
stood at tne N£. side of the Palatine, between the 
arch of Titus and the temple of Vesta. {S. Maria 
Liberatrice.) It appears from a passage in Ovid 
(" Inde tenore pari," &c., Trist. iii. 1. 59), that the 
temple must have Iain some way beyond the palace, 
and there seems to be no reason why we may not 
place it near S. Teodoro^ though it stood perhaps 
on the summit of the hill. This seems to be the 
spot indicated in the Noiitia. The temple is there 
called " aedis Apollinis Rhamnusii" — an epithet not 
easily explained, notwithstanding the attempt of 
Preller (iSe^'onen, p. 182); although there can be no 
doubt that the temple built by Augustus is meant. 

In the same document a Domus Tiberiana, or 
palace of Tiberius, is mentioned as distinct from that 
of Augustus; a house, indeed, which he probably 
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inlierited, as he was born on the Palatine. (Suet. 
Tib. 5.) In his youth, when he lived in a quiet, 
retired manner, he first inhabited ttie house uf 
Pompey in the Carinae, and afterwards that of 
Maecenas on the Esquiline (^fb. 15); but when he 
became emperor, it is most probable that he resided 
on the Palatine, till he secluded himself in the island 
of Capreae. The Domus Tiberiana must have stood 
near the NW. comer of the Palatine, since it is 
described as affording an exit into theVelabrum Q* per 
Tiberianam domum in Velabrum," Tac. Hist i. 27). 
Suetonius, speaking of the same departure of Otho, 
says that he hastened out at the back of the palace 
(" proripuit se a postica parte Palatii," Otho, 6); from 
which passages it would appear that the two palaces 
were connected together, that of Augustusi being the 
more conspicuous towards the forum, whilst that of 
Tiberius formed the back front It was from the latter 
that Vitellius surveyed the storming of the CapitoL 
(Suet. Vit 15.) At a later period of the Empire we 
find a Bibliotheca mentioned in the palace of Ti- 
berius, which had probably superseded the PalaUne 
Library, as the latter is no longer mentioned. (A. 
GeU. xiii. 19; Vopisc Prob. 2.) All these build- 
ings must, of course, have been destroyed in the fire of 
Nero; but we must assume that, after they were re- 
built, the Domus Augusti et Tiberii still continued 
to be distinguished, as they are mentioned as separate 
buildings in the NotUia; and indeed Josephus ex- 
pressly says that the different parts of the complex 
of buildings forming the imperial palace were named 
after their respective founders. (^Ant. Jud. xiz. 1. 
§15). 

On or near the Palatine we must also place the 
Templum Aug usn — one of the only two public 
works which Tiberius undertook at Rome, the other 
being the tcena of the theatre of Pompey. Even 
these he did not live to finish, but left them to be 
completed and dedicated by Caligula. (Tac. Ann. 
vi. 45; Suet Tib. 47, Cal. 21.) The circumstance 
of Caligula using this temple as a sort of pier for 
his bridge to the Capitoline makes it doubtful 
whether it could have stood on the Palatine hill. 
(Suet lb. 22.) Yet Pliny (xii. 42) alludes to 
it as " in Palatii templo ; " and if it was not exactly 
on the summit of the hill, it could not have been 
very far from it Becker conjectures that the 
Bridge of Caligula passed over the Basilica 
Julia; but the only proof is, that Caligula was 
accustomed to fling money to the people from the 
roof of the basilica, which he might have ascended 
without a bridge. (Suet. CaL 37, Jos. Ant 
Jud. xix. 1. § 11.) The bridge, perhaps, did not 
stand very long. Caligula seems to have made ex- 
tensive alterations in the imperial palace, though 
we cannot trace the n accurately. (" Bis vidimus 
urbem totam cingi domlbus principum Caii et 
Neronis," Plin. xxxvi. 24. s. 5.) We have already 
mentioned that he connected the temple of Castor 
with it. Yet in his time there must have been 
still some private dwellings on the NE. side of 
the Palatine, as Pliny mentions that the lotus- 
trees belonging to the house of Crassus at that spot 
lasted till the fire of Nero. (lb. xvii. 1.) The 
enormous buildings of the last-named emperor 
probably "engrossed the whole of the Palatine; at all 
events we hear no more of private houses there 
after the commencement of his reign. We have 
already adverted to Nero's two palaces. The first of 
these, or Domus Tramsitoria, with its gardens, 
though not finished in the same style of sTiJendour 
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I6)b nntniy, when Pope SiitnsV, caiuted Ibe pillvs 
to be carried off (o the Vaticnn. Repnwntaliona ti! 
the ruins will be fonnd in Du fine (lav. 13) and 
Gamncci (^Antickili H Boma,f. iZ, SpeaUum Rom. 
/UagnificaUiae, U 4S). The name of the baildint 
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(his notion seems to be without foundation, as the 
ruina never exhibited traces of more than Ihree niws. 
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of Severns was to make the Septiioniam an atrium of 
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pavill™ (Plin, £p. ii. 17, t. 6), It ia also 

reets of the Palatine Co be paved with porphyry 
Id wnfe antico (Lampr. Iftl. 24, AL See. 25). 
he Palalinm was probably inhabited by Maxeniins 
iring his ahori reign, after which ne hev no 
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Beem to be supported by anj authority. The lower 
part of it, both on the side of the forum and of the 
Velabrum, was called Infima Nova Via. (Varro, y. 
§ 43, Miill.) Ovid describes it as touching the forum 
(" Qua Nova Romano nunc Via juncta foro est," 
F<ut. vi. 389); whence we must conclude that not 
only the open space itself, but also the ground 
around it on which the temples and basilicae stood, 
was included under the appellation of forum. A 
road appears, however, to have led from the Nova 
Via to the forum between the temples of Vesta and 
Castor, as is shown by remains of pavement disco- 
vered there ; and this may have been the junction 
alluded to by Ovid, which from his words would 
seem to have been comparatively recent. The Lucus 
Vestak must have lain behind the Nova Via, towards 
the Palatine, and indeed on the very slope of the 
hill, as appears from the following passages: " Ex- 
audita vox est a luco Vestae, qui a Palatii radice in 
Novam Vlam devexus est " (Cic. JHv. i. 45) ; " M. 
Caedicius de plebe nuntiavit tribunis, se in Nova Via, 
ubi nunc sacellum est supra aedem Vestae vocem 
noctis silentio audisse clariorem humana " (Liv. v. 
32). The sacellum here alluded to was that of 
Aius Loquens. (Cic. /. c. and ii. 32.) It is described 
by Varro (ap. Cell. xvi. 17) as "in infima Nova 
Via"; whence we must conclude that it was in the 
part near the forum that Caedicius heard the voice. 
Though called NovOj the road must have been of 
high antiquity, since Livy mentions that Tarquinius 
lived in it (i. 47); and perhaps it received its 
name from its newness in comparison with the 
S:icra Via. 

Before we proceed to describe the monuments on 
the Velia, we must observe that some writers, 
and especially the Italian school of topographers 
(Caniiia, Foro Rom. p. 60, seq., Indic. Top. p. 462), 
do not allow that the Velia consisted of that height 
which lies between the Palatine, the Esquiline, and 
the eastern side of the forum, but confine the ap- 
pellation to the northern angle of the Palatine, 
"which, it is contended, like the Germalus, was in 
ancient times considered as distinct from the i*e- 
mainder of the hill. Indeed it appears that Niebuhr 
first applied the name of Velia to the ridge in 
question (^Hist. i. p. 390, Eng. trans.), in which 
view he was of course followed by Bunsen {Beschr. 
'in. p. 81). One of the chief arguments adduced 
against it is the account given of the house of 
Valerius Publicola. Valerius is said to have begun 
building a house on the same spot where TuUus 
Hostilius had previously dwelt (Cic. Rep. ii. 31); 
and the residence of Tullus Hostilius again is re- 
corded to have been on the Velia, on the spot 
afterwards occupied by the Aedis Deum Penatium 
(Varro, ap. Non. xii. 51, p. 363, Gerl.; •' Tullus 
Hostilius in Velia, ubi postea Deum Penatium aedes 
facta est," Solin. i. 22). Now Bunsen (76. p. 85), 
and after him Becker {de Mvris. p. 43, Handb. p. 
249), hold that the Aedes Deum Penatium here 
alluded to was that mentioned by Dionysius Halicar- 
nassensis (i. 68) as standing in the short cut which 
led from the forum to the Carinae, in the district 
culled 'TTPfAafats. The MSS. vary in the spelling 
of this name; but we think with Becker that the 
Velia, 01 rather " Sub Velia," is meant, as Cujacius 
has translated the word : and Casaubon {ad Mon. 
Anyr.) reads Ou4\iai. But, whatever opinion 
may be entertained on that point, the other part of 
the description of Dionysius, namely, that the temple 
stood in the short cut between the forum and the 
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Carinae, sufilciently indicates the locality; and we 
are of opinion, with Becker, that Bunsen arrived at 
a very probable conclusion in identifying this temple 
with the present circular vestibule of the church of 
SS. Cosma e Damiano. Yet, if we assume with 
those writers that this was the only temple of the 
Penates on the Velia, and consequently the spot on 
which the house of Publicola stood, then we must 
confess that we see considerable force in the objection 
of Canina, that such a situation does not correspond 
with the descriptions given by Cicero, Livy, and 
other writers. All those descriptions convey the 
idea that Pnblicola's house stood on a somewhat 
considerable, though not very great, elevation. Thus 
Dionysius characterises the spot as \6ipoif ^epKti- 
fjitvov T^s kyopas xn^Khv ItciukSos koH trtptrofioy 
iK\€^dfj.€vo$ (v. 19). And Cicero says of the house: 
" Quod in excelsiore loco coepisset aedificare " {Rep. 
ii. 31). A still more decisive passage is that of 
Livy : " Aedificabat in summa Velia " (ii. 7). For 
how can that spot be called the top of the Velia, 
which was evidently at the bottom^ and, according 
to Becker's own showing, in a district called sub 
Velia? His attempts to evade these difficulties are 
feeble and unsatisfactory {de Mwris^ p. 45). Yet 
they are not incapable of solution, without abandon- 
ing Niebuhr's theory respecting the Velia, which we 
hold to be the true one. There were in fact two 
temples of the Penates on the Velia, namely, that 
identified by Bunsen with SS. Cosma e Damiano^ 
and another " in Summa Velia," as Livy says; which 
latter occupied the site of the residence of Tullus 
Hostilius, and of the subsequent one of Valerius 
Publicola. Thus Solinus: *' Tullus Hostilius in 
Velia (habit avit), ubi postea Deum Penatium aedes 
facta est " (i. 22). We cannot determine the length 
of this postea ; but it was most probably after the 
time of Publicola, and perhaps a great deal later. 
But the other temple was certainly older, as it is 
mentioned in the sacred books of the Argives {ap, 
Varro, L.L. v. § 54 : *' In Velia apnd aedem Deum 
Penatium"); and thus it is plain that there must 
have been two temples. The one in the Summa 
Velia is the Sacellum Lamm mentioned by Tacitus, 
in describing the pomoerium of Romulus {Ann. xii. 
24) : and tins is another proof that there were two 
temples; for it is impossible to imagine that the 
pomoerium could have extended so far to the N. as 
the church of SS. Cosma e Damiano. The situa- 
tion of this sacellum would answer all the require- 
ments of the passages before cited. For there is 
still a very considerable rise from the forum to the 
arch of Titus, near to which the sacellum must 
have stood, which rise was of course much more 
marked when the forum was in its original state, 
or some 20 feet below its present level. Indeed the 
northern angle of the Palatine, which Canina supposes 
to have been the Velia, does not present any great 
difference of height: and thus the objections which 
he justly urges against the aedes near the temple of 
Faustina do not apply to one on the site that we 
have ii|dicated. Besides it appears to us an insu- 
perable objection to Canina's view that he admits 
the spot near the temple of Faustina to have been 
called Sub Velia, though it is separated by a con- 
siderable space and by the intervening height, from 
the N. angle of the Palatine. The account of As- 
conius {ad Cic. Pis. 22) of a house of P. Valerius 
" sub Velia, ubi nimc aedis Victoriae est," is too 
confused and imperfect to draw any satisfactoiy 
conclusion from it. By all other authorities the 
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Aedis Victoriae is said to be not at the foot of the 

VelioH, but on the t/mmmit of the Palatine, 
But there is another argument brought forwards 

by Ganina against the height in question being the 

Velia. He observes that the area on which the 

temple of Venus and Rome stand^s is dirided from the 

Palatine by the Sacra Via, and hence could nut have 

belonged to the Velia ; since the Sacra Via, and 

all the places on the opposite (northern) side of it, 

were comprehended in the Ist Regio of Servius, or 

the Suburana, whilst the Palatine, including the 

Velia, were contained in the 4th Regio (^fndicaz. 

Topogr, p. 462, cf. F(yro Rom. p. 61). Now if 

this were so, it would certainly be a fatal objection 

to Niebuhr's view ; but we do not think that any 

such thing can be inferred from Varro's words. In 

describing the 1st Region, in which a place called 

Ceroliensis was included, he says, " Geroliensis a 

Garinarum junctu dictus Garinae, postea Gerolia, 

quod hinc oritur caput Sacrae Viae ab Streniae sa- 

cello," &c. (/.. L. V. § 47.) The passage is ob- 
scure, but we do not see how it can be inferred from 

it that the Sacra Via formed the boundary between 

the 1st and 4th Servian Regions. Varro seems 

rather to be explaining the origin of the name Gero- 

lia, which he connects with the Sacra Via, but in 

a manner which we cannot understand. The Sacra 

Via traversed the highest part of the ridge, and thus 

on Ganina*s own showing must have included some 

part of it in the 4th Region, making a division 

where no natural one is apparent, which is not at all 

probable. Besides, if this height was not called Velia, 

what other name can be found for it ? And it is 
not at all likely that an eminence of this sort, which 
is sufficiently marked, and lies in the very heart of 
the city, should have been without a name. 

Assuming the Velia, therefore, to have been that 
rising ground which lies between the valley of the 
forum on the one hand, and that of the Golosseum on 
the other, we sliall proceed to describe its monuments. 
The Aedes Pen atium, before referi-ed to as standing 
on the declivity of the ridge, or Sub Velia, and de- 
scribed by Dionysius (i. 68), seems to have been 
one of the most venerable antiquity. In it were 
preserved the images of the household gods said to 
have been brought from Troy, having upon them the 
inscription AENAS, which has given rise to so much 
controversy ; namely, whether it is a scribe's error 
for IIENAS, that is IIENASI == Penatibus, or whe- 
ther it should have been AIS MAPNIS (Diis Mag. 
nis), &c. &c. (See Ambrosch, Stud, u, Andeut. p. 
231, seq.; Glausen, Aeneas u. die Penaten, ii. p. 624, 
u. 1116; Hertzberg, de Diis Bom. Patriis, lib. ii. 
c. 1 8.) We shall here follow our usual rule, and 
give Dionysius credit for understanding what be was 
writing about, as there does not appear to be any 
grave objection to doing so ; and as he immediately 
adds, after citing the above epigraph, that it referred 
to the Penates (AENAS imypau^v lixov(Tai, 817X01;- 
aap Toi>9 TlevdrasX we shall assume that this was 
really the temple of the Trojan household gods. The 
Italian writers regard it as the temple of Remus. 

We do not find any large buildings mel^tioned 
upon the Velia till the time of Nero, who, as we have 
seen, occupied it with the vestibule of his palace. 
A considerable part of it had perhaps been a market 
previously. Glose to its NW. f«>ot, inmiediately be- 
hind the Aedes Penatium just indicated, Vespasian, 
after his triumph over Jerusalem, built his celebrated 
Temple of Peace, to which we have already had 

occasion to allude, when describing the imperial fora. i they stood on the site of the basilica. 
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(Joseph. B. J. vii. 5. § 7 ; Suet. Vesp. 9 ; Dion Gass. 
Ixvi. 1.').) It stood in an enclosed space, much like the 
temple of Venus Genitriz in Gaesar's forum, or that 
of Mars Ultor in the forum of Augustus; and hence^ 
though not designed like them as a place for legal busi- 
ness, it was nevertheless sometimes called Forum Pacis. 
The temple was built with the greatest splendour, 
and adorned with precious works of art from Nero's 
palace, as well as with the costly spoils brought 
from the temple of Jerusalem, which made it one of the 
richest and most magnificent sanctuaries that the 
world ever beheld. (Joseph. l,c. ; Plin.xxxiv. 8. s. 84, 
xxxvi. 24; Herodian, i. 14.) Hence its attraction 
and notoriety gave a new name to the 4th Region, 
in which it stood, which was previously called '* Sa- 
cra Via," but now obtained the name of " Templum 
Pacis.** The exact site of this temple was long a 
subject of dispute, the older topographers maintain- 
ing that the remains of the three vast arches a 
little to the E. of the spot just described, and now 
universally allowed to belong to the basilica of Gon- 
stantine, were remnants of it Pirant*si raised some 
doubts on the point, but Nibby was the first who 
assigned to these two monuments their true position 
{Foro Rom. p. 189, seq.) ; and his views have been 
further developed and confirmed by Ganina. (/n- 
dicaz. Topogr. p. 131, seq.) As Becker has also 
adopted the same conclusion, it will not be necessary 
to state the grounds which led to it, as they would 
occupy considerable space ; and we shall therefore 
refer those readers who desire more information on 
the subject to the works just mentioned. Annexed 
to the temple was a library, in which the learned 
were accustomed to meet for the purposes of study 
and literary intercourse. (A. GpII. v. 21, xvi. 8.) 
The temple was burnt down a little before the death 
of Gommodus. (Dion Gass. lii. 24: Herodian, i. 14; 
Galen, de Comp. Med. i. 1.) It does nut appear to 
have been restored, but the ruins still remained un- 
disturbed, and the spot is several times mentioned in 
later writers under the name of Forum Pacis, or 
Forum Vespasiani (Amm. Marc, xvl 10 ; Procop. 
B.G. iv. 21 ; Symm. Ep. x. 78; CataL Imp. 
Vienn. p. 243.) 

The three arches just alluded to as standing near the 
temple of Peace, and apparently at the commencement 
of a road branching off from the Sacra Via, belonged, 
as is almost universally admitted, to the Basilica 
G0N8TANTINI, erected by Maxentius, and dedicated 
after his death in the name of Gonstantine. Their 
architecture has all the characteristics of a basilica, 
and could not possibly have been adapted to a tem- 
ple. (Ganina, Indicaz. p. 124.) The first nctice 
which we find of this building is in Aurelius Victor 
(^Caesar^ 40, 26), who mentions it as having been 
erected by Maxentius; and this account is confirmed 
by an accident which happened in 1828, when on 
the falling in of a jiart of an arch a coin bearing 
the name of Maxentius was discovered in the ma- 
sonry. (^Beschr. iii. 298.) In the Cat. Imp. Viemn, 
p. 243, it is mentioned as occupying the site of the 
horrea piperataria, or spice warehouses of Donii- 
tian (" horrea pipenitaria ubi modo est Basilica Gon* 
stantiniana et Forum Vespasiani"). These spice ware- 
houses must have been the same that are related by 
Dion Gassius (Isxii. 24) to have first caught the 
flames when the temple of Peace was burnt, A. d. 192, - 
and are described as rcby &iro6^Kas r&v tc *ApaJSi»v 
Koi r&v PiiyvKTioiV tpopriotv \ whence, as the fire 
spread towards the Palatine, it may be presumed that 
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BetwsKi the buili 
loismin, aad conseqi 
rl)liulbeigh^Hmdrili 
BoHA akdVkmus.i 
Tempi DID Urbie, conaidenblt 
ulst beliind tha coaient of £ Fraacaca Romana, 
In tbe miiidla igea it «» called T«nipluni C>,n- 
(wdJH St PiMatia (^Himbilia Son. in Effemerid. 
LtOer. i. p. 385); the older lopegnphen gaie 
il Tsnoiu nunea, and Nardini HU the tint to de- 
BignaCa it cnrrectlj. The nmaina eihilHt Ihe plan 
o( a doable temple, or one haiing two cellae, the 
Bemicircnlsr tribnn« of which are jinned logelher 
back to back, so that one oella faced the CajHtol 
ancl Ihe other the Colossenin; wheoce tbe deecrip- 
tiun of Prudenlioa {Contra Ssma. i. 2U)i— 



'■ Alqiie Uthi 
lempla, sir 



inepiri » 
is adoleiiti 



nine tollnnt 
ra deaboB." 



The cell* facing the Culossenm is still lUible, bat 

In Ihem Here colossal elataea cf the goddestea in ■ 
sitting pwtnre. Hadrian ia related to have planned 
this t^mpte himBelff and to hare been so oflended 
nith the f^-spoken criticiBiss of the great archi- 
tect Apullodaras upon it tJ»t he catued him io be 
pat to death. (Dion Cass. liii. 4.) Apollodonu is 
related to have particularly criticiHed the extr*Ta<- 
gant aiae of tbe two guddesses, who he said wen bw 
large to quit tb^r scale and walk out of the temple, 
had Ihe; been so minded. The t«mple was of the 
aryte tcchnicallj caiied pinido-diplerot dtcatt^lox, 
that is, haling only one ron of ten cttlumm, but at 
the same diatauce from the celli 
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(wo rowa. With its portiroes it occopied the whole 
space between the Sacra Via lUiJ the street whi^h 
ran past the front of the Baulica Conalanlini. For 
A more deuDed description of it eeo Nibby, Foro 
Romtme, p. 3U9, aeq.. and Caiiiaa, Edifiijdi Konui, 
cJasBe ii. A ground plan, and elevations aud sec- ' 

tiqaitks tmd Topography of Itf»rK, L pp. 26S, 280- 
Serriua (fld Aw. ii. 227) bpeaks of snakes on the 

FromsomecolnaofAiitouinasFias the temple appeara 
to hate been restored by that emperor. Silver statnes 

well as an altar on which it waa customary for bridefi 
to offer sutitice after their marriaga. (Dion Cut. 
liii. 31.) It was [srtly bomt down in the nign 
of Maaentiuflf but reutoi^d by that empem-. 

The Abcu ot Titus, to which from its conapi- 
cuDUs pwition we have so frequently had occasion to 
allude, stood close to tbe SW. angle of this temple, 
spanning the Sacra Via at the very summit ef tha 
Velian ridge. Its beautiful reliefa, which are on- 
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We shall here mention two other 
which, though strictly speaking tbej do not bel^ii 
to the Palatine, yet stand in such close proiimi 
to it that they may be conveniently treated of 
this place. TUene are the AitCH or CoBSTAJiTn 
and the Meta Sudans. The former, which stands 
the NE. comer of the Palatine, and spans the r» 
now called Via di S. Grtgorio, between that h 
ted. as the inscripti' 
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part of the arch This monument is in a mud 
^e of preserrstion than the arch of Tilun 
tance which may perhaps be ascribed ti 
A entertained for the memory of the firs 
emperor. For detailed descriptions an< 
drswinfrsof this arch see Niebuhr (B«»cSr. iii. p 
"A, eei;.), Canina lEdifi^ Antichi, claese lit.) 
■ Ve (Reita de t An. Rome, ii I. 8, 9), Pira 



lating to the biatory of Tnyan. lake 

fnMU some arch or other monument of that 

peror^a. They ccmtrast strangely with the tastelesi 
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The Meta Sudans, so called from its recemblano 
to the metJie of the circus, was a fountain erectct 
by UoDiitiun, remauu of which are gtill to he seei 
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»t«een the «rch of Conatimlino and the Colusfenm. I wjed th» > 
;Hieroii. p, 443, Rone; Casaiod. Chroa. n. p. 198.) Stiieca (Ep. !6), ■ 
ll standa in th« middle of ■ '— " '—' - ^- - ' - 
which mu diecoirered in the li 
ipot, M well u tracea of tin 




We have ilrudj ndrerted to the nnomnloru chi- 

BDspicHon in the ea'rlj limes of Boine, M ill-omened. 
Ya there were sesErnl fanious gpots ojwn i!, having 
tmditioiB cunnected with Ihem aa old or older Uun 
IhoM relnling to the Palatine, ae well u several r»- 
nonned and antique tem^Jes. One of the oMeat of 
these lagendary monuireota was the Altab of 
EVANDKB, which elood at the foot of the hill.near the 
Porta Trigemina. (Dlmys. i. 83.) Not far from it, 
near the Salinae, was the Cavk or Cacub, ■ name 
which a part of the bill near the river still nuliu. 
(Sollnan. i. B; cf. Vii^. ^en. viii. 190. eeq.; Orid, 
Fait. i. 651. aeq.) Here also was the altar uid to 
haie been dedicated by Hercules, after he had finnd 
the cattle, to Jupiter Ihvbhtor. (Dionje. i. 39.) 
A epot on the summit of the hill, called Bkmuria, 
nr IfcniDriH, preserved the memorj of the auspices 
taken by Remna. (Paul. Diac p. 276 j Dionys. i. 
85, eeq.) Niehuhr, however, assumes another hill 
beyiind the basilica of SI, Paolo, and consequently 
br outside the walls of Aurelian, to have been the 
place called Remoria, destined by Remus for the 
building of liis city. (^Hist. L p. 233, seq. and note 
618.) Other spots connected with very ancient 
Ifaditions, though subseqncnt to the foundation of 
the city, wore the Aimilustrinm and the Laurolum. 

caled only a festival, in nliich the soldiers, armed 
HiCti annVia, perfbrmed certain militaiy apurts and 
sacrificea; hut Ilic name waa eubsequeiitiy applied 
to the place where it was eehArated. (Van. L.L. 
1. §153. Ti. g22,Mull.;Liv. iivii. 37;l'luLjfoni. 
23.) Plutarch (t c.) eaya tliel king Tatius was 
buried here; hut the Ladkktum, bo named from 
re of laurels, is also designated 



§ 54! Uy. i. SOi cf. Or. F. YA. 39S. seq.); and Ilia 
Oalendara iodiiiUe a sacrifice to be performed lliera 
tfl Conana (^Fait Capnm. XII. Kal. Sep; FaiL 
Amitem. I'r. Id. I^.); but this is pnibably the 
same deity whoiie altar we hate mentioned in the 
Circtu MaximUB. 

The Tehi-le of Diaha. built by SerriuB Tulliui 
as the common sanctuary of llie cities belonging to the 
Latin Lemgtie, with monev contributed by them» 
conferred more iinpoiiance' on the Aventlne (Varr. 
L.L. V. § « i Liv. i. 45 ; DiiMiys. It. 26). This 
union has lieen compared with, and is tud to have 
been eoggcsied by, that of the loaiana for building 
the Artemisium, or temple of Diana, at Ephesos. 
It has been justly observed that Rome's supren^acy 
was tacitly BcknowledKed by the building of tJie 
temple on one of the Roman liilla (Liv. I. c; Val. 
Mai. Tii, 3. § 1). IHorysiua informs ns that he uir 

the Fo^ua Latinuin, as well aa that on which the 
Lei Icilia was engraved. It appeals, from Martial 
(vi. 64. 12), to have been situated on that side of 
the Aventina nhicli faced the Circus MHiimus. and 
hence it may have atood, as marked in Bnialini's plan, 
at or near the church of S. Priica (cf. Canlna, In- 
ificoztone, p. 532). We may further observe that 
Uartial calls the Avciitiue "Collie Dianae," from 
this temple (vii. 73, (ji. 18. 3). We learn from 
Suetonius thai it was rebuilt by L. Comificius, in 
the reign of AugnstuB ^Aig. 29). That emperor 
does not appear to have done any^ing to it himself, 
aa it ia not mentioned in the MummestamAHcyra- 

Another bmoDS temple on the Aventina was that 
of Juno Rroina. built by Cainillus after the con- 
queat of Veii, from which city the wooden stalue of 
the g'ddess was earned olT, ai ' 



of Espultur 



(Varr. L.L. v. § 1.^2: Pliu. 
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d by Camillus till 
fiiur years after his victory (Liv. v. 22, seq.; VaL 
aiai. i. 8. g 3). Hence, probably, the reason why 
" cupressea simulacra," or imapis of cypress, were 
Bubaeqnenlly dedicated to Ibia deity (Liv. xivii. 37; 
Jul. Oba. 108); allbnugb a bronze statue appears to 

We have already seen from the description of the 
procession of the virgina in Livy (ixvii, 37) that tka 
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temple was approached by the Gltvus Pubmcius, 
which ascent lay at the northern extremity of the 
Aventine, near the Porta Trigeminal but its situa- 
tion cannot be accurately inferred from this circum- 
stance. The Clivus Publicios, made, or rather 
perhaps widened and paved, by the aediles L. and 
M. Publicii Malleoli, was the main road leading up 
the hill.- (Festus, p. 238 ; Varr. L.L. v. § 158 ; 
Front. Aq. 5.) Ganina places the temple near the 
church of S. Sabina^ where there are traces of some 
ancient building Qndicadone, p. 536). This is one 
of the temples mentioned as having been rebuilt 
by Augustus (^Mon. Ancyr, tab. iv.) 

From the document last quoted it would appear that 
there was a Temple of Jupiter on the Aventine; 
and its existence is also testified by the Fcuti Ami- 
temini {Id. Aug. fer.iovi.dianae.vortvmno. 
IN . AVENTmo.); but we do not find it mentioned in 
any author. The passage just quoted likewise points 
probably to a sscellum or Ara of Vortumnus, 
which the Fasti Capranici mention as being in the 
Loretum Majus. The Temple of Minerva, also 
mentioned in the Mon. Ancyranum as having been 
repaired by Augustus, is better known, and seems to 
have been in existence at all events as early as the 
Second Punic War, since on account of some verses 
which Livius Andronicus had written to be sung in 
celebration of the better success of the war, this 
temple was appointed as a place in which scribes^ 
as it appears poets were then called, and actors 
should meet to offer gifls in honour of Livius. 
(Festus, p. 333.) From an imperfect inscription 
(Gruter, xxxix. 5) it would appear that the temple 
was near the Armilustrium, and indeed it is named 
in conjunction with it in the Notitia, 

There was a part of the Aventine called " Saxum," 
or "Saxum Sacrum" (Cic. Dom. 53), on which 
Remus was related to have stood when he took the 
angnries, which must tiierefore be considered as 
identical with, or rather perhaps as the highest and 
most conspicuous part of, the place called Remuria, 
and consequently on the very summit of the hill. 
Hence Ovid (^FasL v. 148, seq.): — 



u 



•interea Diva canenda Bona est. 



Est moles nativa, loco res nomina fecit, 

Appellant Saxum ; pars bona mentis ea est. 

On this spot was erected a Temple of the Bona 
Dea, as Ovid proceeds to say " leniter acclivi jugo." 
From the expression /t^m, we may conclude that it 
lay about the middle of the hill ; but Hadrian removed 
it (" Aedem Bonae Deae transtulit," Spart. Hadr. 
19), and placed it under the hill; whence it sub- 
sequently obtained the name of Templum Bonae 
Deae Subsaxoneae, and now stood in the 12th 
Region, or Piscina Publica, where it is mentioned in 
the Notitia, probably under the S£. side of the 
Aventine. For a legend of Hercules, connected 
with the rites of the Bona Dea, see Propertius (v. 
9) and Macrobius {Sat. i. 12). 

Besides these we find a Temple of Luna and one 
of Libertas mentioned on the Aventine. The former 
of these is not to be confounded with the temple of 
Diana, as Bunsen has done {Beschr. iii. p. 412), 
since we find it mentioned as a substantive temple 
in several authors. (Liv. xl. 2 ; Aur. Vict. Vir. III. 
65 ; Fa^t. Praen. Prid. Kal. Apr. " Lunae in 
Ave . . . ;" whilst in the Capran., Amitem.. and 
Antiat. we find, under Id. Aug.j " Dianae in Aven- 
tine.") It probably stood on the side next the 
circus. The Temple of Libertas was founded by 
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T. Sempronius Graccnus, the father of the conqueror 
of Beneventum ; the latter caused a picture repre- 
senting his victory to be placed in the temple. (Liv. 
xxiv. 16.) Some difficulty has been occasioned by 
the manner in which the restoration of this temple 
by Augustus is mentioned in the Monumentum 
Ancyranum, namely, " Aedes Minervae et Junonis 
Reginae et Jovis Libei-tatis in Aventino (feci)" 
(tab. iv. 1. 6). In the Greek translation of this 
record, discovered in the temple at Ancyra, and 
communicated by Hamilton {Researches m Asia 
Min. ii. n. 102), the words "Jovis Libertatis " are 
rendered Aibj *E\€v0€ptov, whence Franz assumed 
that the Latin text was corrupt, and that we ought 
to read " Jovis Liberatoris." (Gerhard's Archaolog. 
Zeittmg, no. ii. p. 25.) But there is no mention of 
any such temple at Rome, though Jupiter was cer- 
tainly worshipped there under the title of Liberator 
(see the section on the Circus Maximus) ; whilst 
the existence of a temple of Libertas on the Aven- 
tine is attested not only by the passage just cited 
from Livy, but also by Paulus Diaconus. (" Liber- 
tatis templum in Aventino fnerat constructum," 
p. 121.) Hence it seems most probable that the 
Greek translation is erroneous, and that the reading 
" Jovis Libertatis " is really correct, the copula 
being omitted, as 'is sometimes the case ; for ex- 
ample, in the instance " Honoris Virtutis," for 
Honoris et Virtutis, &c. And thus, in like man- 
ner, we find a temple of Jupiter Libertas indi- 
cated in inscriptions belonging to municipal towns 
of Italy (v. Orell. Inscr. no. 1249, 1282 ; cf. 
Becker, Handb. Nachtrdge, p. 721 ; Zumpt, m 
Mon, Ancyr. Commentar. p. 69). Another ques- 
tion concerning this Templum Libertatis, namely, 
whether there was an Atrium Libertatis con- 
nected with it, has occasioned much discussion. 
The Atrium Libertatis mentioned by Cicero (oc^^tf. 
IT. 16), the situation of which we have ezammed in 
a preceding section, could not possibly have bem on 
the Aventine; yet the existence of a second one 
adjoining the temple of Libertas on that hill has 
been sometimes assumed, chiefly from Martial (xii. 
3). The question turns on the point whether the 
words *' Domus alta Remi," in that epigram, neces- 
sarily mean the Aventine ; for our own part we 
think they do not. The question, however, is some- 
what long; and they who would examine it more 
minutely may refer to Becker {Handb. p 458, seq.; 
Urlichs, Rom. Topogr.^.^\, seq.; Becker, ^n^or^ 
p. 25, seq. ; Canina, IndicazionCy p. 536, seq. ; Ur- 
lichs, Antwort, p. 5, seq.) 

As the Basis Capitolina names among the Vici 
of the 13th Region, a Vicus Fron and a Vicus For- 
TUNAE DuBiAE, we may perhaps assume that there 
were temples to those deities on or near the Aven- 
tine ; but nothing farther is known respecting them. 
The Notitia mentions on the Aventine, " Thermae 
SuRiANAE ET Decianae." The former of these baths 
seem to have been built by Trajan, and dedicated in 
the name of his friend Licinius Sura, to whom he 
was partly indebted for the empire. (" Hie ob hono- 
rem Surae, cujus studio imperium arripuerat, lavacra 
condidit," Aur. Vict. Epit. 13; cf. Dion Cass. Ixviii. 
15; Spart. Adri. 2, seq.) The dwelling of Sura 
was on that side of the Aventine which faced the 
Circus Maximus, and probably, as we have said, 
near the temple of Diana: — 

" Quique videt propius Magni certamina Circi 
Laudat Aventinae vicinus Sura Dianae." 

(Mart. vi. 64. 12.) 
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Whence we may perhaps conclude that the baths 
also were near the same spot (v. Preller, Regioneny 
p. 200; Caniiia, Indicaz. p. 533, seq.), where they 
seem to be indicated by the Capitoline plan (Bellori, 
tay. 4) and by traces of ruins. The baths of 
Decius are mentioned bj Eutropins (iz. 4). Near 
the same spot appears to have been the House of 
Trajan before he became emperor, designated in the 
NoHtia as Privata Trajani, in which neighbourhood 
an inscription relating to a Domus Ulpiorum was 
found. (Gruter, xlv. 10.) Hence we may conclude 
that mider the Empire the Aventine had become a 
more fashionable residence than during the Republic, 
when it seems to have been principally inhabited by 
plebeian families. The residence of Ennius, who, as 
we have said, possessed a house here, was, however, 
sufficient to ennoble it. 

The narrow strip of ground between the hill and 
the Tiber also belonged to the district of the Aven- 
tine. lu ancient times it was called "Extra 
PoRTAM Trioeminam,** and was one of the busiest 
parts of the city, in consequence of its containing 
the emporium, or harbour of discharge for all laden 
ships coming up the river. Here also was the prin- 
cipal corn-market, and the Bans Capitolma men- 
tions a Yicus Frumentarius in this neighbourhood. 
The period of its development was between the 
Second and Third Punic Wars, when the aediles M. 
Aemilius Lepidus and L. Aemilius Paullus first 
founded a regular Emporium, and at the same time 
the PoRTicus Abmilia. (Liv. zxxv .10.) Their suc- 
cessors, M. Taccius and P. Junius Brutus, founded 
a second portico inter lignariosy which epithet seems 
to refer to the timber yards at this spot. (Id. zzzv. 
41.) Subsequently, in the censorship of M. Aemilius 
Lepidus and M. Fulvius Nobilior, the building of a 
harbour and of a bridge over the Tiber was commenced, 
as well as the foundation of a market and of other por- 
tiooes. (Liv. xl. 51 .) The next censors, Q. Folvias 
Flaocns and A. Poetumius Albinus, paved the on- 
poritim with slabs of stone, constructed stairs lead- 
ing down to the river, restinred the Portions Aemilia, 
and built another portico on the sunmiit of the 
Aventme. (Liv. xli. 27.) The neighbourhood still 
bears the name of La Marmorata; and as numerous 
blocks of unwronght marble have at different times 
been discovered near the Vigna Cesarini, sometimes 
bearing numbers and the names of the exporters, it 
seems to have been the principal place for landing 
foreign marbles, and perhaps also for the workshops 
of the sculptors. (Vacca, Mem. 95 — 98; Fea, 
MisceU. i. p. 93; Hansen, Beschr. iii. p. 432.) Just 
in this neighbourhood stood a temple of Jupiter 
DoLiCHENus or Dolicenus, indicated in the Notitia 
under the name of Dolocenum, It is connected 
with the worship of the sun-god, brought from 
Heliopolis in Syria, concerning which there are nu- 
merous inscriptions, treated of by Mariui (^AtU, <fc. 
pp. 538 — 548). In these the god is called Jup. 0. 
M. Dolichenus, and sometimes a Juno Assyria Re- 
gina Dolichena is also mentioned. The worship re- 
sembled that brought to Rome by Elagabalus, but was 
previous to it, as some of the inscriptions relate to 
the time of Gommodns. The temple seems to have 
been in the neighbourhood of <S. Alessio, as several 
inscriptions relating to the god were found here. 
(Preiier, Jiegionen, p. 202.) 

The broad level to the S. of the hill in which the 
Monte Testaccio stands, probably contained the large 
and important magazines mentioned in the Notitia^ 
such as the HorreaGalbiana et Aniciana, which 
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seem to have been a kind oi warehouses for storing im- 
ported goods. They are sometimes mentioned in in- 
scriptions. (Gruter, Ixxv. 1 ; Orell. 45.) The Monte 
Testaccio itself is an artificial hill of potsherds, 1 53 ft. 
high according to Gonti, and about one-third of a mile 
in circumference. Its origin is enveloped in mystery. 
According to the vulgar legend it was composed of 
the fragments of vessels in which the subject 
nations brought their tribute. A more plausible 
opinion was that this was the quarter of tlie pot- 
teries, and that the hill rose from the pieces spoiled 
in the process of manufacture; but this notion was 
refuted by the discovery of a t(Hnb, during the ex- 
cavation of some caves in the interior to serve as 
wine-cellars. (Beschr. iii. p. 434.) The whole dis- 
trict round the hill is strewed to a depth of 1 5 or 
20 feet with the same sort of rubbish; the P(»rta 
Ostiensis, built by Honorius, stands on this facti- 
tious soil, which is thus proved to have existed at 
the beginning of the fifth century; but its origin 
will never, perhaps, be explained. 

The last object we need mention here is the 
Forum Pistorium, or Bakers' Market so named 
apparently not because they made or sold their 
goods here, but because this was the place in which 
they bought thar corn. We may remark that it 
was just opposite this pmnt, under the Janicolnm, 
that the oom-mills lay. (Preller, RegioneOf p. 205.) 

VIII. The Velabrum, Forum Boabiux, and 
GiRcus Mazimus. 

Between the Palatine, the ATentine, and the 
Tiber, the level ground was occupied hj two dis- 
tricts called the Velabrum and the Forum Boarium, 
whilst the valley between the two hills themselves 
was the site of the Gircus" Maximus. It will be 
the object of the present section to describe these dis- 
tricts and the monuments which they contained. They 
were comprehended in the 11th R^on of Augustus, 
called " Gircus Maximus," of which the Velabrum 
formed the boundaiy on the N., where it joined the 
8th R^on, (Mr ^ Forum Romanum." 

All accounts conspire in representing the Vela- 
brum as a marsh, or lake, at the time when Rome 
was founded, whence we may conclude that it could 
not have been built upon till the ground had been 
thoroughly drairied by the construction of the Gloaca 
Maxima. Thus Tibullus (ii. 5. 33) : — 

" At qua Velabri regie patet, ire solebat 
Exiguus pulsa per vada linter aqua.** 

(Gf. Varr. L. L. v. 43, seq. Miill.; Prop. v. 9. 5; 
Ov. Fast. vi. 399, &c.) Its situation between the 
Vicus Tuscus and Forum Boarium is ascertained 
from the descriptions of the route taken by triumphal 
and festal processions. (Liv. xxvii. 37 ; Ov. /. c; 
Plut. Rom. V. &c) Its breadth, that is, its exten- 
sion between the Vicus Tuscus and the Forum 
Boarium, cannot be accurately determined, but seems 
not to have been very great. Its termination on 
the S. was by the A reus Argentarius, close to the 
modem church of S. Giorgio in Velabro, which 
marked the entrance into the Forum Boarium. This 
site of the Velabrum is also proved by testimonies 
which connect it with the Nova Via, the Porta 
Romanula, and the sepulchre of Acca Larentia. 
(Varr. L. L. vi. § 24, Miill. ; cf. Gic. ad Brut, 
15 ; Macrob. S. i. 10.) It is uncertain whether 
the Sacjbllum Volupiab, which also lay on the 
Nova Via, should be assigned to the Velabrum or 
to the Palatine. (Varr. Jb. v. § 164; Macrob. lb.) 
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There w«» aba a Velsbrom Minn», wLich it in M«t*r M»W1»: but unfortunalely the pmiiiona uf 

natant] to snppoM wu not fu dieUnt from iJie Ihem us not very pracisely iiidlciited. There Beems 

Velibram Unjiis. Vuro uji [lut there nag in tii laie been more than one Tehfle op UERCULEa 

the Velabrum llinna a lake or pond formal from in Ihie district, since the notiees vrhicli we meet m\b 

JfUins GemiDus (_Ib. I 156); and Pauliu Diacuous same temple. The moel ancient and iioportani one 
(p.Iie)da!cKbea the Xitulas aa being "iocua eiin muat have been thaCconnected with thp MaonaAra 
urbem." Hvuai it would iFem that the Jauiu Hehcdlis, which Iradiibn represrnied as havini; 
GeininDS alluded to b; Varro. must haTo been the been foumied bj Eiander. (<-Et ma^na ara fa- 
temple near tbe Pnrta Carmen tails ; bnt both the numqne.qnaepraeeenii Uercnli ArcasEvaiiderisacra- 
apring and the lake had ranUhed in [lie time of verat." Tac. Ann. iv. 41 : cf. /6. xii. 24; Solm. 
VaiTD, and nere no longer anything but inattem of i. 10.) Tbig appeam to hare been the Hercolea 
' ' d (rionyiAaJu, wliose statue, during the celc- 
oii of triumphs, was clothed in the coatume Ma 
nphant general ; since a passa^ in Plinj con- 
9, froin the inacription, lo have hoen erected by m«is it with that eonseorated by Evander. ('■ Her- 
theNegotiaotesaDdArKenrariiortheFonimBuirium cutes ab Eiandro sacratua ut produnt, in Foro 

(Grater, ccUv. 2; Urell. 913.) Propeilj spfaking, vertituV habilu triunipliali," uiiv. 16.) It waa 

it is 00 ai^:h, the lintel being horizontal instead of probably this temple of Hercolea into which it was 

vaulted. It is covered with ill-eiccoted aculpCores. said that neither dogs nor flin could find admiltance 

Close to it sbinds Iba large square building called ([b.i.41; Solin. i. lU), and .[hich nae adorned wiih 

Jani's Quaiirifrohs, vaulted in the inlerier, and a painting by Pacuviua the poet (Flin. mv, 7). A 

having a large arehway in each front. Tbe building Stiuvo Tempi.I1 or Heiicules. shw in ilie Fonim 

for mercantile purpcses. Ilie arcbitectui-e belongs Liv;{x.23)applieeapparently thee[flibet''rotuDda" 

to a daclining period of art, and the ansh aeema te to it, in order lo distinguish it from the other. 

bavebnn constnieted with fragments of other build- (" Insignem aupplicalionem fedt certamen in lacello 

inga, as shown by Ilie inTert«d bas-reliefa ta some Padicitiae Patriciae, quae in Foro Boaris eat ad 

af tbe pieces, {itttda: lit. ^ 339.) Tba NotUia aedem rotundam H»rcu1is, inter matronaa ortum.'^ 

Bhaea tbe deiwriplion cf Begio li. by mentioning an Cauina (/•KJicazione, p. 338) aaanmee from this 

* Amu Conatantini," which cannot, of conne, refer iHa;^e ihat the temple to which it refers must 

to the tiinmphal nrch on Ule otiier tide of tbe have been in ensteoce at tbs time of the contest 

Palatine. The coiyeotore of Bunwn, therefore allodrf to, namely, B. c. 297 ; but this, tbmigh a 

[BeKhr. Anh. iii. p. 668), doea not seem impro- probable inference, is by no means an ahsolulely 

bable, that this Janos waa meant; and from ilB etyla necessary one, since Livy may be merely iudicating 

of arcbitcctnre it might very well belong to the time the locality as it existed in hia own time. The 

of Conslaoline. former cf these temples, or that of Heitnka Trinm- 

The EoBUM BoAKiim, one of the iargeat and phalia, seema to be the one mentioned by Maendiiua 

mut celebrated plaoea In Kome, appears to have ei. (Sot. iii. 6) under the name of Hercnlea Victor ; 

tended from the VeLihram as far as the ascent to and it appears &om the same passage that thera 

tbe Avenline, and to have incloded in breadth Iha was another with tlie aante appellation, though pru- 

wholedpacebetweeu thcPalaEineandOlrctjeMaxirnns bably of lees importance, at the Porta Trigemina. 

on the E. and the Tiber on the W. Thus it moit not Besides these we hear of a " Hercalei Liviciua " by 

be conceived as a regubtrforam or market Borrounded the Circus Maiimue (,Fatt. Amitem; Frid. Id. 

with walla or porticoes, but as a large irregular space Aag.^ and of another at tha same place "in aede 

determined either by natural bcondariesor by thosecf Pompeii Magni" (Plin. iiiiv. S. a. 57), which 

other districts. Its ccnnecljon with Ihe river on the seems to refer to some Aedea Hercalls built or 

one side and the circus on the other is attested bj the reatored by Pompey, though we hear nothing more 

following Imea of Ovid (/'ott vi. 477) : — of any such temple. Hence there would appear 

" Pontibus et Magno iuncta est celrfierrima Circo ?> ^™ ^" J^™ " ^' ""'P'" '* "f^l!" 

Area quae poeito de bove nomen babet." 8«m/i^m[^brtha? the^Cailirrf a ^ 

Its name baa been variously derived. The referring temphi now eiistiog at tbe church of S. Maria del 

of it to the cattle of Hercules ie a mere poetical Sole, ccmmcnly auppoaed to have belonged to ■ 
legend (Prop. V. 9. 17. seq.); and the derivation of 
it from the statue of a bronze bull captured at 
Aegina and erected in this place, though apparently 
more pUusible, is equally destitute of foundation, 
Hnce tne name is incontestably much older than 
the Macedonian War. (Plin. Txxiv. 5 ; Ov. [. c. ; 
Tac Am. xii. 24.) It seems, therefore, roost pro- 
bable, as Varro savs {/^L. v. § 146; cf, Paul. 
Diac. p. 30), that it derived iia name from the use 
to which it was put, namely, from being the ancient 
cattle-market; and it would appear from the in- 
■cripUon en the Arena Argentarius before alluded 
to that this traffic still snb«sted in the third rj^n- 
tnry. The Forum Boariam was rich in temples 

most famoos ware those of Hercules, Fortuna, and 
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temple of Vesta, may have been that of Hercules, 
and the little temple near it, now the church of S. 
Maria EgmacOj tliat of Pudicitia Patricia. {Handb. 
p. 478, seq.) 

This question is, however, in some degree con- 
nected with another respecting the sites of the Tem- 
ples OF FoRTUNA and Mater Matuta. Canina 
iJenti6es the remains of the round temple at the 
church of S. Maria del Soie with the temple of 
Mater Matuta ; whilst the little neighbouring temple, 
now the church of S. Maria Egiziaca, he holds to 
have been that of Fortuna Virilis. His chief rea- 
son for maintaining the latter opinion is the following 
passage of Dionysius, which points, he tliinks, to a 
temple of Fortuna Virilis, built by Servius Tullius 
close to the banks of the Tiber, a position which 
would answer to that of S. Maria Egiziaca : koI 
yaobs 9vo KaraaKfvacd/xtvos Tux^s, rhv fifv iv 
irfop^ Tip KoXovfiinp "Roapit^ rov 8' Xrtpov im 
reus ^'C^i rov Ti€4pi0Sf %v 'AySpuait wpo<rny6' 
pwawy Ar KoX vvv vwh r£v 'PcajJLodcav KoKtirai. 
{AnL Bom. iv. 27.) It should be premised that 
Canina does not hold the two temples in question to 
have been n the Forum Boarium, but only just at 
its borders. (" Corrispondevauo da vicino al Foro 
Boario," Indicaz. p. 338.) The temple of Fortnna 
Virilis here mentioned by Dionysius was, he con- 
tends, a distinct thing from the temple nf Fors 
Fortuna, which he allows lay outside of the city on 
the other bank of the Tiber (p. 506). Indeed the 
distinction between them is shown from the circum- 
stance that theur festivals were celebrated in different 
months: that of Fortnna Virilis being in April, 
that of Fors Fortnna in June. (Comp. Ov. Fast, 
ir. 145, seq., with the FatH Praenatini in April: 
" Frequenter mulieres supplicant . . . Fortunae Virili 
humiliores." Also comp. Ov. Fast, vi 773, seq., with 
the Fasti Amitemini, VI 11. Kal, Jul.: " Forti For- 
tunae Transtiber. ad Milliar. Prim, et Sext." ) 

Now these passages very clearly show the distinc- 
tion between Fortnna Virilis and Fors Fortnna; and 
it may be shown just as clearly that Dionysins 
confounded them, as Plutarch has also done. {De 
Fort. Rom. 5.) Servius Tullius, as Dionysius says, 
boilt a temple of Fortuna in the Forum Boarium ; 
but this Fortuna was not distinguished by any par- 
ticular epithet. Dionysius gives her none in the 
passage cited ; nor does any appear un passages of 
other authors in which her temple is mentioned. 
Thus Livy: " De manubiis duos fomices in foro 
Boario ante Fortunae aedem et Matris Matutae, 
nnum in Maximo Circo fecit ** (xxxiii. 27). So also 
in the passages in which he describes the fire in 
that district (xxiv. 47, xxv. 7). One of the two 
temples of Fortuna built by Servius Tullius was 
then that on the Furum Buariuni, as shown in the 
preceding passages from Livy and from Dionysius : 
that the other was a temple of Fors Fortuna and 
not of Fortnna Virilis appears from Varro: " Dies 
Fortis Fortunae appellatus ab Servio Tullio Rege, 
quod is fanum Fortis Fortunae secundum Tiber im 
extra Urhem Romam dedicavit Junio mense " (L.L. 
vi. § 17, MtLll.) Hence it is plain that both Diony- 
sins and Plutarch have made a mistake which 
foreigners were hkely enough to fall into. Temples 
being generally named in the genitive case, they 
have taken fortis to be an adjective equivalent to 
hvhpuos or virUis (v. Bunsen, Beschr. iii. Nachtr. 
p. 665; Becker, Handb. p. 478, note 998), and 
thus confounded two different temples. But as 
this temple of Fors Fortnna was " extra Urbem," it 
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could not have been the same as that with which 
Canina indentifies it, which, as Livy expressly says, 
was *' intra [iortam Carmen talem " (xxv. 7). The 
site of the temple of Fortuna Virilis cannot be 
determined, and Bunsen (/. c.) denies that there 
was any such temple : but it seems probable from 
the passage of Ovid referred to above that there 
was one, or at all events an altar ; and Plutarch 
(Quaest. Rom. 74) mentions a Tvxvs "App^vos 
Up6v. On the other hand, there seem to have 
been no fewer than three temples of Fors Fortuna 
on the right bank of the Tiber. First, that built 
by Servius Tullius, described by Varro as " extra 
Urbem secundum Tiberim." Second, another built 
close to that of Servius by the consul Sp. Carvi- 
lius Maximns (b. c. 293) : " De reliquo acre aedem 
Fortis Fortunae de manubiis faciendam locavit, 
prope aedem ejns Deae ab rege Ser. Tullio dedi- 
catam." (Liv. x. 46.) Third, another dedicated 
under Tiberius (a. d. 16) near the Tiber in the 
gardens of Caesar, and hence, of course, on the 
right bank of the river: " Aedis Fortis Fortunae, 
Tiberim juxta, in hortis quos Caesar dictator po- 
pulo Romano legaverat.'* (Tac. Ann. ii. 41.) That 
the Horti Caesaris were on the right bank of the 
Tiber we know from Horace (5. i. 9. 18) and Plu- 
tarch. (^Brut. 20.) The temple built by Servius 
must also have been on the right bank, as it seems to 
be referred to in the following passage of Donatus : 
'*Fors Fortnna est cnjns diem festnm colunt qni 
sine arte aliqua vivnnt : hujus aedes trans Tiberim 
est'* (ad Terent. Phorm. v. 6. 1). The same thing 
may be inferred from the Fasti Amitemini : " Forti 
Fortunae Transtiber. ad Milliar. Prim, et Sextum " 
( VIIT. Kal Jul.). The temple in the gardens of 
Caesar seems here to be alluded to as at the dis- 
tance of one mile from the city, whilst that of 
Servius, and the neighbouring one erected by Car- 
vilius appeA* to have been at a distance of six miles. 
But this need not excite our suspicion. There are 
other instances of temples lying at a considerable 
distance from Rome, as that of Fortuna Muliebris at 
the fourth milestone on the Via Latina. (Fest. 
p. 542; cf. Val Max. i. 8.§ 4, v. 2.^ 1; LiT.u.40, 
&c.) It would appear, too, to have been some way 
down the river, as it was customary to repair thither 
in boats, and to employ the time of the Toyage in 
drinking (^Fast. vi. 777) : — 

" Pars pede, pars etiam celeri decnrrite cymba 
Nee pudeat potos inde redire domum. 
Ferte coronatae juvennm con vi via lintres 
Multaque per medias vina bibantur aquas.* 

We have entered at more length into this subject 
than its importance may perhaps seem to demand, 
because the elegant remains of the temple now 
foiming the Armenian church of S. Maria Egiziaat 
cannot fail to attract the notice of every admirer of 
classical antiquity that visits Rome. We trust we 
have shown that it could not possibly have been the 
temple of Fortuna Virilis, as assumed by Canina 
and others. The assumption that the neighbouring 
round temple was that of Mater Matuta may perhaps 
be considei*ed as disposed of at the same time. The 
only grounds for that assumption seem to be its 
vicinity to the supposed temple of Fortuna Virilis. 
Livy's description (xxxiii. 27) of the two triumphal 
arches erected in the Forum Boarium before the two 
temples appearing to indicate that they lay close 
together. 

With regard to the probability of this little church 
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prohatnlitj, Becker seeks in the charch juet 
named the temple of F(«ttm« built bj Serriui 
TsUiiu in me Fomm Boarium. The chnrch appears 
[o hare been erected on the remainE of a coDBiderable 
temple, of nbjcb eight colvmnB an itill peiceplible, 
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bable ne an; other on the sa1yect{ bat aa on 
hand, from our ntler ignorance of the Bite of the 
temple. Me are nnable Co refnte it, so on the otlier 
tre most confess that Becker'e long and hiboured 
ii^umeDt on the Bnbject is br from banj; eonrincing 
IBtMdb.f.iSl.etq.). The site af the Tempi.b or 
Mates Matuta ia eqtiall j nncerlain. All that we 
"-non about it ia that it vai funnded hj Servina 
'alliiu, and restored by Camillas after the conquest 
r Veil (Lir. t. 17), and that it laj Eomevbere on 
lie Fonmi Boarinm (Orid, >'iu(. ti. 471)- If "e 
■at ineUned to conjecture, ve should place both it and 
Lhe tempi* of Fortans near the oorthem bouDdary 
of that fiiram ; an Livy's description of the ravagot 
ootaaioned b; the fire in that quarter seems to indicate 
that thej lay at no ^reat distance vithin the Porta 
CamwntaliA (hit, 47, XIT. 7> The later hiatoi7 
of both these temples ia nnknown. 

In the Fomm Boarinm, near the month of the 
Cloaca Maxima, nae also the place called Dooola, 
mentioned in the former part of thia article as re* 
girded ivith religiona ane on account of some aacred 
relics baling been buried tliere, either during the 
attack of the Gauls, or at a still more ancient period. 
(IJv. V. 40; Varr. L.L. y. § 157, Miill.) When 



the Tiber ia low, the mi 
may be Bt«n from the i . 
nectingthePsnCefiotlawiihtheleftbank, Thephice 
called Ad Gdsta Gaujca nhere it ia said thai the 
bodies of the Gaub were burnt who died dnring or 
after the siege of the Capitol, haa also bttn aammed 
to have been in this neighbourhood because it ia 
mentioned b; Varro (lb.) between the Aoqnimelium 
and the Doliola (cf. Liv. r. 4S, laii. 14). But snch 
an assumption ia altogether arbitmry, as Vairo 
follows no top^raphical order in naming places. 
Lastly, we slwl! mention two objects named in the 
NottHa, which seem to have stood on the Forom 
Boarium. Theseare the Apollo CoEL]arEX,aiidthe 
HxBCDLES OtavARIUB, Apparently two of thoaeata. 
tues which Anguttos dedicated in thedifierent V]ii. 
Becker (ITandb. p. 493) places them in the Vela- 
bmm, and thinka that tlie ejathet of Oliiariiu wai 
denied from tlie oil-markei, which was established 
in the Velabrnm (Plaut CapC iii. I. 29). but it 
seems more probabk that it denoted the crown if 
olive worn h; Hercules as Victor (PreTler, Regioia», 
H 194). The Foram Boarium w»» especially devoted 
lo the worship of Hercules, BbencojJ eeems probable 
that his atatne etood there; besides both that and 
the Apoilo are mentioned in the Nolilia in coming 
from the Porta Trigemina. before the Velabrum. 

advert to a barbarous ciutom of which it appears to 
have been the scene even to a late period of Roman 
hiatorj. Livyrelatcsthat after the battle of Cannae 
a Gallic man and woman and a Greek man and 
woman were, in accordance with the commands of 
the SihylUne books, buried alive in a^slone sepulchre 
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^ gladiatorial combats at Rome took place on tlie 
Fornm Boariam, at the funeral of the father of 
Marcos and Decimns Bmtiis, b. o. 264. (Val. 
Max. ii. 4. § 7.) 

The valley between the Palatine and Aventine, 
occupied by the Circus Mazimus was, as we have 
had occasion to mention in the former part of this 
article, in earlier times called Valus Murcia, from 
an altar of the Dea Murcia, or Venus, which stood 
there. He who mounts the enormous mass of ruins 
which marks the site of the imperial palace on the 
S. side of the Palatine hill may still trace the extent 
and configuration of the circus, the area of which is 
occupied by kitchen gardens, whilst a gas manufac- 
tory stands on the site of the carceres. The de- 
scription of the circus itself will be reserved for a 
separate section devoted to objects of the same 
description, and we shall here only treat of the 
different monuments contained in it as a Region or 
district. The whole length of the circus was 3^ 
stadia, or nearly half a mile, the circuhr end being 
near the Septizonium, and the carceres or starting 
place nearly under the church of S. Anastasia, where 
the circus adjoined the Forum Boarium. Its prox- 
imity to the latter is shown by the circumstance that 
the Maxima Ara Herculis before alluded to is some- 
times mentioned as being at the entrance of the Circus 
Maximus, and sometimes as on the Forum Boarium 
(" Ingens ara Herculis jkw januas Circi Maximi," 
Serv. ad Am. viii. 271 ; cl. Dionys. i. 40; Ovid, Fast. 
i. 581 ; Liv. i. 7, &c.) The large Temple of Her- 
cules must undoubtedly have been close to this 
altar, but on the Forum Boarium. 

The Vallis Murcia contained several old and 
famous temples and altars, some of which were in- 
cluded in the circus itself. Such was the case 
with the altar or Sacellum of Murcia herself 
(" Intumus Circus ad Murcim vocatur — ibi sacellum 
€tlam nunc Murteae Veneris," Varr. L. L. v. § 1 54, 
Mtill.); but its exact site cannot be determined. 
Cosrsus had also a subterranean altar in the circus, 
which was opened during the games and closed at 
other times. It is described by TertuUian as being 
"ad primas metas," and therefore probably at a dis- 
tance of about one-third of the whole Ien(;tli of the 
circus from the carceres, and near the middle of the S. 
side of the Palatine hill. (Tert. deSpect.5; Varr.L.L. 
vi. § 20, Mull.; Tac. Ann. xii. 24; Plut. Rom. 14.) 
But the chief temple on the circus was the Temple 
OF THE Sun, to which deity it was principally conse- 
crated (" Circus Soli principaliterconsecratur: cujus 
aedea medio spatio ct effigies de fastigio aedis 
emicat," Tert. Sped. 8). Tacitus mentions the same 
ancient temple as being " apud Circum " {Ann. xv, 
74); and from a comparison of these passages we 
may conclude that it stood in the middle of one of 
its sides, and probably under the Aventine. The 
Notitia and Curiosum mention it ambiguously in con- 
junction with a Temple of Luna, so that it might 
possibly be inferred that both deities had a common 
temple ('* Templum Solis et Lunae," Reg. xi.). It 
seems, however, more probable that there were two 
distinct temples, as we frequently find them men- 
tioned separately in authors, but never in conjunction. 
It is perhaps the same temple of Luna which we 
have already mentioned on the Aventine, in which 
case it might have been situated un the declivity of 
that hill facing the circus, and behind the temple 
of Sol. Luna, like Sol, was a Circensian deity, 
both performing their appointed circuits in qua- 
drigae. (Joh. Lydus, de Mens. i. 12; Tert. Spect. 
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9 ; Cass. Var. iii. 51.) The situation of the Templb 
OF Mercury, mentioned next to the two preceding 
ones in the Curiosum^ may be determined with more 
accuracy, if we may believe an account recorded by 
Nardini (Rom. AnL lib. vii. c. 3) on the authority 
of a certain Francesco Passeri, respecting the dis- 
covery of the remains of a small temple of that dei^ 
in a vineyard between the Circus Maximns and the 
Aventine. The remains were those of a little tetra- 
style temple, which was identified as that of Mercuiy 
from an altar having tlie caduceus and petasus 
sculptured on it. The temple is represented on a 
medal of M. Aurelius, who appears to have restored 
it. The site agrees with that described by Ovid 
i^Fast V. 669):— 

^ Templa tibi posuere patres spcctantia Circnm 
Idibus: ex illo est haec tibi festa dies.** 

A comparison of this passage with Livy, " aedes 
Mercurii dedicata est Idibus Mails'" (ii. 21), shows 
that the same ancient sanctuary is alluded to, the 
dedication of which caused a dispute between the 
consuls, B. G. 495 (/%. c 27). We next find men- 
tioned in the Notitia an Aedes Matris Deum, and 
another of JoYis Arboratoris, fur which we shonld 
probably read " Liberatoris." The Magna Mater 
was one of the Circensian divinities. Her image 
was exhibited on the spina (Tert. Spect. 8), and it 
would appear that she had also a temple in the 
vicinity. Of a temple of Jupiter Liberator we know 
nothing further, though Jove was certainly wor- 
shipped at Rome under that name (Tac. Aim. xv. 
64, xvi. 35), and games celebrated in his honour in 
the month of October. (Caletid. Vmdob. ap. Preller, 
Reg. p. 192.) 

Next to these an Aedes Dms Patris is named 
in the Notitia, but does not appear in the Curiosum. 
Some writers would identify" Dispater with Sum- 
MANUS, quasi Sumnms Manium( v. Grater, MXV. 7: 
Mart. Capell. ii. 161); but there was a great dif- 
ference of opinion respecting this old Sabine god, 
and even the Romans themselves could not tell pre- 
cisely who he was. Thus Ovid {Fast. vi. 725): — 

" Reddita, quisquis is est, Snmmano templa feruntnr 
Tunc cum Romania, Pyrrhe, timendua eras." 

The temple to him here alluded to was, howevo*, 
certainly near the Circus Maximns, since Pliny 
mentions some annual sacrifices of dogs as made 
" inter aedem Juventatis et Summani " (xix. 
4) ; and that the Temple of Ju^ibntas was at 
the Circus Maximus we learn from Livy : " Juven- 
tatis aedem in Circo Maximo C. Licinius Lncnllos 
triumvir dedlcavit" (xxxvii. 36; cf. Cdlend. AmerL 
XII. Kal. Jul. : " Snmmano ad Circ Max."). The 
temple of Summanus, therefore, must have been 
dedicated during the war with Pyrrhns, and that of 
Juventas in B.C. 192. 

Close to the W. extremity of the circos, and 
towering as it were over the carceres from its being 
built apparently on the slope of the Aventine (6ir^ 
ainhs ihpufxivos rhs iupeaeis, Dionys. vi. 94), stood a 
famous Temple of Cerks, dalicated also to Liber 
AND Libera. Thus Tacitus, relating the dedication 
of the temple by Tiberius, it having been restored 
by Augustus, says : ** Libero, Liberaeque et Cereri, 
juxta Circum Maximum quam A. Postumius dic- 
tator voverat (dedicavit)" (Ann. ii. 49). It is men- 
tioned by other writers as " ad Circum Maximum^; 
whence Canina's identification of it with the church 
of S. Maria in Cosmedin seems iniprobable (fndicaz. 
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p. 498), HUce Ihat building is at some tittle dlaUni-e 
fnHn ibx circoi, ami certainty does nut aland on 
biglieT ground. The Cem[ileorCBre» cuntalned Hmw 
pncioiu works of art (Piin. hit. 10. >. 36. g 
99), especiallj a picture of Dionygus by Arialides, 
which SCrabo menliona that lie saw (ciii. p. 381), 
bat which nas aftemardi deslroyed is a fire wlJch 
Gonaumed tho t«njple. 

We also find a Temple or Vekits mcntioDfld at 
tlie tircns, fvunded bj Q. Fabina GargH, b. c. 295, 
TM7 appnprintelj out uf the money railed by 
levied on certala mHtruag for incontinence. | 
X. 31.) It Kema to bave b«n at eome dial 
fniin the Foniin Boarium, •inn the cenaon 
LivioB and C. CUudlua conlractal for the pe 
of (be road betneen the two pla«a. (Id. iiii. 
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before mentioned. But ths Tehplb of Fluka, 
founded bj the aediles L. and M. Publiciua. The 
aune who eonstnicted the ciivus or aeteut to the 
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relating the re -dedii'Btion of the latter under Tiberina, 
•ddd: "eoilcmiiae in loco aedem Florae (dedicavii), 
■b Lucio et Marco Publiciis acdilibus conttitntam." 
(^HB. ii. 4S.) The Publidi applied part of the name 
money — raised b; finea — with which they liad 
eonalructed the cliTue, in instituting fiural ganiea in 
honour of the divinitj' whicli they had here con- 
■ecrated, aa ne learn from the account nliicli Oiid 
puts into the moutli of the goddeas henelf (,FaH. 
T. SS3). 

These Hre all the temples that we find mentioned 
in thig qiuuneti but before we leave it there are one 
or two puints which deserve to be noticed. The Cave 
Of Cacch was reputed to hate been near the Clivus 
PobltciuB. Solinua mentiene it aa being at the 
Salinae, near (he Parla Tri;:emina (i. 8); a«1ua- 
tion which »£ree> with the ilescription in Virgil of 
ths meeting of Aeneas and ETUider at the Ara 
Maxima of Hercules, fiom which spot Emnder 
re on the Aventine {Aea. »iii. 190, 
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called " Minervium " in the sacred books of the 
Argivee, which lay on the northern declivity of Ihe 
Culian towards the Tahemola (" Circa Minervinm 
qua e Ceelio monte iier in Tibemota eat," Varr. 
i, /,. V. g 47), and probably near the modem aMet 
Via delta Nacicella. 
I Tbe meet considerable bnilding known on Ihe 
Caelian in later timet waa the Tehflb or Dtvus 
I CLiUDins, hegnn by Agrippina, destroyed by Nero, 
I and restored by Vespasian. (Suet. Veip. 9; Aur. 
I Vict. Caa. 9.) The delermination of its aits de- 
I penda on Iha qnestion how fur Nero conducted the 
I Aqua Claudia along the Caelius, unce we Inm from 
I Frontinos thst the arches of that aqueduct term!, 
nated at the temple in question. (Front. Aq. SO, 
. 76.) Tbewi Arcus KEroiiinni (also called Caeli- 
mortani, Gruler, Inter, cliiivii. 3) extend alo.,); 

Caeliolus, from the /Vrlo Maggiore to the Santa 

Scala a^ipoeite the Laieian, where they aie inter- 

< rupted by the piazu and buildings belonging toiliat 

', basilica. They recommence, however, on (he other 

' aide in Ihe Fw di S. Sitfaaa Rottmdo, and proceed 

Ih a small gap as far a that eliurch. Then 

I fnither tncea of them on the W. aide <^ the 

:h of Uolabella; and the opinion of Cauina oeema 

ibable enough, that they terminated near tha 

of the convent of SS. Cioranni a PooJo, 



it the n 



I of a huge aubalruction at Ibis 
temple of Claudiua. (/»«»». 
tiriher of opinion that ths 
huted a little beyond this 



of (he 



^.);- 
"Jamp 



Aqna. 

apidicd by Nero was to replenish bis lake, which 
Dccapied the site of (be Flavian amphitbeatni 
Others, however, are of opinion that tbo aquedact 
did not proceed beyond the church of S. Sttfone 
Bobrndo, and therefore that (lie (eniple of Clandini 
stood near (hat spot, or that (ha chnreh may even 
have been built on its foUDdationa. But tben are 
no sufficient gronnda for aniving at any utiBfactoi; 
conclnaion on these pinnts, and altc^ether the new 
of Canina is perhaps (he more probable one, 

*"' ' ~~ I}DLADEL[.A,jiist alluded to, ap- 



^fron 



re been erected 






rupem," &c. 

Of the OuoDECiH PoRTAK njenlioned in the /fo- 
lilia in this Region we linre already apoken [Part 
U. p. 39]. 

IX. Thb Caklias HlLI. 
The Caelins presenla hut few reraains of ancient 

are likewise scanty ita Iopn|japhy is consequently 
involved in considerable obecurity. According to 
Ijvy (i. 30) Tullna Hostilius fixed his readence 
upon it; but other accounts reprennt him a^ re- 
Biding on tlie Velia. (Cic fi(p. ii. 31.) We find a 
SACBLLcuDiANAumeiiHoncdonthe Caeliolus — an 
undefined part of (be eastern ridge((feffor.«fiiip. IS); 
another of the Dka Carna "in Caelio monte" (Ma- 
orob. S. i. 12)i and a little TB«Pt.B of MberVA 
Cafta situated on Ihe declivity erf the hill ;— 
" Caelius ei alto qua Mens descendit in aeqnum. 
Hie nbi non plana eat, sad prope plana vi* eat, 
Far™ licet Yideas Caplac dclubra Minerrae." 
(Ov. FaiL iiL 837, eeq.) 



.ip of Dolabella and i 
Its deatination haa been the subject of varioos con- 
jec(ureB, Some have imagined il to be a rcaton- 
tioD of the Porta Caelimontana; but Ibis can hardly 
be Uie case, since, if the Servian walls had ma in 
this direction, half of the Ctxlan hill would have 
been shut out of the city. On the other band, its 
appearance excludes the notion of a triatn]diai arch; 
and it conld not originally have formed part of an 
aqueduct, since it was ereclcd previously to the cen- 
ilrm-tion of the Aqua Clnudia. - - - ' 



babla I 



i public place ( 



esignedas 



ippearances 
>n ducted hia aqueduct 
over it. (Canina, Wicnx. p. 77.) Tbe road which 
led up (0 it from tbe Via di S. Gregoria aeema in 
nndent limes to have been railed Cuvca Scadki. 
IL is mentioned under that name in theEpitOea qfS, 
Gregory (_'\i. 13), and Ihe Anonymns Einsiedlenaia 
calls it Clivus Tauri, which is probably a scrihe'a 

Next to the temple of Claudius, the Nolitia men- 
tions a Macbllub MaohUH, probably the maihet 
recorded by Dion Cassiua as founded by Nero (ri,/ 
, i-fcjilu' Tar oi^uv, Tb ^KiXADf iraliairii4vHi, no. 



Cuiins ilndicaiiont, p. S3), 
chnreh of 5. SW/ano Roti 
macflllam, perhaps a alaagh 




TheC*STRA Pkreouna recorded in tha JVoiilia 
are not mantioncd by any author except Ammianus 
Uarcelliniu, who relttlC9 that CLii»>domar, wboo 

this ramp on the Caelian (ivi. I2,e«tr.) The name, 

conneclion nith a leinple of Jupller Redai, as in 
that found in Ihe chnreh of 5. Maria m Dcmmka 
(Grotcr, iiii.3; Orel). iaS6). These inscriptiatia 
(U» mention a Priocepe Peregrinornm, ths nature 
of wboH office ne are nnacquainle d wilb ; but it 
Bsenu probable that be was the commsjider of the 
forngo troops atationed in this camp, Near the 
lame chorch were fbnnd several little marble ships, 
apparently votive oBbrinEi, and one which alood 
■ lung while before it gave to the church and to the 
imrouodlDg place the name oS diUa Ifavicella. 

An IsiDH. or temple of Isis, is mentioned by 
Treb.Pollio(JZX7V.™.25)onlbeCiielian,butit 
ocinre nowhere eUe. It was probably one of the 
many temples erected to thu goddess by Caracalla 
(Lampr. faroe. 9.) The spring called the Aijua 
MsRCURn recorded by Ovid near the Porta Capens 
(,Fasti, T. 673) was rediseovered by M. Fea in 
1828. in Uke vigna of the Padri CamaUoleii di 
S, Gregorio- On the Caelian was also the Cakpua 
Mari'uus in which the Equiria were held in March, 
in esse the Campna M&rtiua was overflowed (Ovid, 
Fatt. T. 673; Paul. Diac. p. 161). Its situation 
resta diiefly on conjecture; but it waa probably near 
the Lateran^ where the neighbouring church of 
S. Gregario, now S. Maria Imperalrice, was called 
' ' e middle ages " in Cauipo Martio" (Canina, 
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al places the " liinina potenlioram " (iji. 
Of. vte nave already had occasion (o allude to the 
House op Claudiub CESTuHALua on this hill, 
which was of euch an exlraordinarj height that the 
angnrs commanded him to lower it; bat this was dur- 
ing the Republic. Under the Emfore we may mention 
tbe Houas of Mamubra, a Roman knight of Foi^ 
miae, and praefectua fabmm of Caeur in bis Gallic 
wars, the splendour of which is described by Pliny 
(uivL 7), and lampooned by Catullus (xlii. 4). 
Here also waa the HousB or Abnujs VEHua, the 
grandfather of Marcus AureliuB, in which that em- 
peror was educated, situated near the house of the 
Lalerani (_Jul,Cipt. M. Aa'.. 1 ) It appean to have 
been surrounded with gardens; and according to the 
Italian writer Vacca (Jf«nior. 18) ths noble eqnes- 
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trran Btatneof Marcus Aurellus which now adorns the 
Cai^tol waa discovered in a vineyard near the Scala 
Sanla. On the same hill were the Aedks Victi- 
UAHAK where Commodns sought refuge from the 

palace, bat where he could not escape Ihe snares 
of the as:<axsin (I^mpr. Coma. 16: Jul. Capitol. 
Pert. 5). But the meet remarkable of all these 
residences was the Pauce or THK Latbraki, 
characleritied by Juvenal (i. 18) as the " egregiae 
Lateranorum aedes," llie residence of the consa! 
Plantius L.aLeranus, whose paiticipatioa in Piso's 
conspiracy against Neio cost him his life (Tac. 
Ana. IV. 49, 60). After this event the palu^e 
of the Lalerani seems to have been confiscated, and 
to have become imperial property, since we find 
Scptimius Sevems presenting it to his friend Late- 
ranus, probably a descendant of the family to wliicli 
it had once belonged (Aur. Fict. Ejitl. £0). Sub- 
sequently, however, it appears to have been in the 
poasesBion of the emperor Constanline, who erected 
ipon its site the celebrated basilits which eUll bears 
he name of tbe Lateran, and presented it to the 
lishop of Rome (Niceph. vii. 49). Tbe identity of 
he spot is proved by several inscriptions fonnd 
there, as well as by tbe discovery of chambers and 
aths . 
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with potUcoes. Whatever it was it seems to have 
' " * ' "the hill, ance the vicns Ab 
Cycbpiain the 1st Region, or Porta Capena, waapnw 
bablynamedafierit(Preller,A^.p.119.)T1ieCAi-DT 
of the ffotilia, which likewise appiars in 
Kriptions (Orell. 268S, 2934, 3935), is 
I have been a street in Ihe neighbourhood 
of the Colosseum, since the Anonymus Kinsiedteoais 
enticns it between the Meta Sudaiis and the chnrcb 
SS. Ouflro OirDniUi; whence it is held to have 
rrespoiKled with the modem street which beara 
e name of that church (NIbby, Mum di Roma, 
173. note 140; Urlioha, Sem. Topogr. p. 101). 
wker observes (Fowffl. p. 508), that the name 

with some building founded by Septtmius Saverus, 
order to strike his ooonlrymen, the Africans, who 
lived at Rome by tbe Via Appia; though, as Urlicbs 



to be impoeed upon. 

£ on the Esquiline 
African hostages in the : 
■^ " 'leen detmned there (" Eiqi 



aVicua 



War 



idili," L. L. V. § 159). Hence it is very pro- 
I, Hi Canina temarks (indicia, p. 91), that the 
, or beginning, of this street stood at the spot 
ated by the Anonymus, namely, near tbe 
ueom, whence it ran up in the directiod of the 
liline. although Becker {Bandb. p. 560) deniei 
the Caput Africae had any connecUon with tbe 
t Africoi. The Abbob Sascta is ioeiplicabla 
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Tlie LuDUS Matutinus kt Gallicus (or Dacicus), 
the Spoijarium, Saniarium, and Armamenta- 
rium, were evidently gladiatorial schools with their 
appurtenances, sitoat^ apparently on the northern 
side of the Caelian, not far from the amj^itheatre. 
Officers attached to these institutions are frequently 
mentioned in inscriptions. The Spoliarinm and Ar- 
mamentarinm sneak for themselves. The Saniarium 
is a word that does not occur elsewhere, and is 
thought by Preller to denote a hospital (a sanie) 
where the wounded gladiators were received. For 
a further account of these institutions see Preller, 
Regionettj pp. 120 — 122. Lastly, the Mica Aurea 
appears from an epigram of Martial's to have been 
a banqueting room of Domitian's (ii. 59): — 

" Mica vocor; quid sim cemis; coenatio parva. 
Ex me Gaesareum prospicis, ecce, tholum.** 

It is also mentioned, along with the Meta Sudans, 
as built by Domitian in the Chronica Regia Colo- 
niensis, in Eccard's Corpus Historicum (vol. L 
p. 745.) 

X. The Distrk^t to the S. op the Caetjan. 

To the S. of the Caelian lies a somewhat hilly 
district, bounded on the W. by the Aventine, and 
comprehending the 1st and 12 th Regions of Au- 
gustus, or those called Porta Capena and Piscina 
Publica. The latter of these is decidedly the least 
important district of Rome, but the former presents 
several objects of considerable interest. Of the 
Porta Capena itself we have already treated. In 
its immediate vicinity stood the double Temple of 
HoNos AND Virtus, vowed by Marcellus in his 
Gallic wars, but not erected till after his conquest of 
Syracuse. It was the first intention of Marcellus 
that both the deities should be under the same roof; 
and, indeed, the temple seems to have been a mere 
restitution of an ancient one dedicated to Honos by 
Q. Fabius Verrucosus many years before. (Cic. N. D. 
ii. 23.) But when Marcellus was about to dedicate 
it, and to introduce the statue of another deity 
within the sanctuary, the pontifices interposed, and 
forbade him to do so, on the ground that the 
procuratiOf or expiation of any prodigy occurring 
in a temple so constructed, would be difficult to 
perform. (Liv. xxvii. 25.) Hence, Marcellus was 
constrained to add another temple of Virtus, and to 
erect two images of the deities " separatis aedibus ; " 
but though the work was pressed on in haste, he 
did not live to dedicate them. (Liv. I. c. ; Val. Max. 
i. 1. § 8.) Nevertheless, we frequently find the 
temple mentioned in the singular number, as if it 
had formed only one building (" ad aedem Honoris 
atque Virtutis,*' Cic Verr. iv. 54 : cf. Ascon. ad Cic. 
in Pis, 1 9 ; also the Notitia and Curiosttm.^ Hence, 
perhaps, the most natural conclusion is that it con- 
sisted of two celkie under the same roof, like the 
temple of Venus and Rome, a form which agrees 
with the -description of Symmachus: *' Majores 
nostri — aedes Honori ac Virtuti gemella facie junctim 
locarunt." (Epist i. 21.) The temple was adorned 
with the spoils of Grecian art brought by Marcellus 
from Syracuse; an instance noted and condemned 
by Livy as the first of that kind of spoliation, 
which he observes was subsequently inflicted upon 
the Roman temples themselves, and especially upon 
this very temple of Marcellus; for, in Livy's time, 
few of those ornaments remained, which had pre- 
viously rendered it an object of attraction to all 
strangers who visited Rome (xxv. 40, cf. xxxiv. 4). 
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They probably disappeared duiing the Civil Wars, 
in which the Roman temples seem to have suffered 
both from neglect and spoliation ; for in the time of 
Cicero the Syracusan spoils still existed in the 
temple (in Verr. iv. 54). It appears to have been 
burnt in the fire of Nero, since it is mentioned as 
having been restored by Vespasian. (Plin. xxxv. 
37.) 

According to Aurelius Victor ( Vir. III. 32) the 
aimual procession of the Roman knights to the 
temple of Castor started from this temple of Honos 
and Viitus, whereas Dionysius (xi. 13) names the 
temple of Mars as the starting-place. Becker 
(Handb. p. 311) reganls the discrepancy between 
these accounts as tending to prove the correctness 
of his assumption that the temples must have lain 
close together. That one of the accounts is er- 
roneous is a more probable conclusion, and it is a 
certain one that it is fallacious to draw any topo- 
graphical deductions from such very shadowy pre- 
mises. The true site of the Temple of Mars has 
been ascertained as satisfactorily as that of any of 
the monuments which do not actually speak for 
themselves ; such, we mean, as the Colosseum, 
Trajan's column, the Pantheon, and others of the 
like description. There can be no doubt that the 
temple of Mars, instead of being close to the Porta 
Capena, or at S. Sisto, as Becker places it (ffandb, 
p. 513), lay on the Via Appia, at the distance of 
about 1^ miles from that gate. The proofs are 
overwhelming. In the first place an inscription, 
still preserved in the Vatican, recording the level- 
ling of the Clivus Martis, was found in the Viffna 
Narij outside of the Porta Appia (the modem 
S. Sebastiano). Secondly, another inscription, in the 
Palazzo Barheriniy recorded by Fabretti (Inacr, 
p. 724, no. 443), Marini (^Frair. Arv. p. 8), and 
others, testifies that Salvia Marcellina gave a piece 
of ground to the Collegium of Aesculapius and 
Hygia for a small temple, close to the temple of 
Mars, between the first and second milestone on the 
Via Appia, on the left-hand side in going from the 
city. Thinily, both the Notitia and Curiosum 
place the Aedes Martis at the extremi^ of the firtit 
Regio, close to the Flumen Almonis. The Almo 
flows outside the Porta Appia, near the Vigna 
Nari r— 

" Est locus ante urbem, qua primum nascitur ingens 
Appia, quaque Italo gemitus Almone Cybebe 
Ponit, et Idaeos jam non reminiscitur amnes."* 

(Stat SUv. V. 1. 222.) 

A brook now flows between the Porta S. Sebat- 
tiano and the church of Domine qtto vadis, which, 
with great probability, has l>een identified with 
the Almo. (Cluver, Ital, Ant. p. 718; Westphal, 
iZoOT. Campagna, p. 17.) Fourthly, the same locality 
is indicated by several documents of the middle ages. 
Thus, in the Acts of the Martyrs : " Tunc B. Ste- 
phanus ductus a militibus foras muros Appiae portao 
ad T. Martis " (^Act of S. Stephanas and S. JtUius). 
" Diacones duxerunt in clivum Martis ante templum 
et ibidem decollatus est" {Act of S. Sixtus). And 
the Mirabilia (in Montfaucon, Uiar. Ital. p. 283) : 
" Haec sunt loca quae inveniuntur in passionibus 
sanctorum foris portam Appiam, ubi beatus Syxtus 
decollatus fuit, ct ubi Dominus apparuit Petro, 
Domine quo vadisf Ibi templum Martis, intus 
portam, arcus Syllae." Now, tiie passages in the 
classics which relate to the subject do not run 
counter to these indications, but, on the contrary, 
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tend to confirm them. Appian (J3. C. iii. 41) 
mentions a temple of Mara 15 stadia distant from 
the cit^, which woald answer pretty nearly to the 
distance of between 1 and 2 miles given in the 
inscription quoted. Ovid says (^Fast. vi. 191): — 

*" Lux eadem Marti festa est ; qnem prospicit 
extra 
Appoeitnm tectae Porta Capena yiae." 

The word prospicit denotes a long view; and as 
the temple of Mars stood on a hill, as is evident from 
the Clivus Martis, it might easily be visible at the 
distance of a mile or two. The words of Statins 
(*' qna primam nascitur,'' &c.) mast be corrupt, 
being both tautological and contrary to fact. The 
paving of the road from the Porta Capena to the 
temple would not have been worth twice recording 
by Livy, had it lain only at a distance of some 
300 yards (x. 23, xxxviii. 28). The only way in 
which Becker can escape from the legitimate con- 
clusion is by assuming two temples of Mnre in this 
quarter; in which few, we suspect, will be inclined 
to follow him, and which may be regarded as equi- 
valent to a confession of defeat. (Becker, Handb. 
p. 511, seq.; Antio. p. 63, seq.; Urlichs, Rom. To- 
pogr. p. 105, seq.; Preller, Jiegionen, p. 116, seq.; 
Canina, Indicazione, p. 56, seq.) 

Close to the Purta Capena and the temple of Honos 
et Virtus lay the Valleit op Egkkia with the 
Lucus and Aedes Camenarum, the traditionary 
spot where Numa sought inspiration and wisdom 
from the nymph Egeria. (Liv. i. 21; Plut. Num. 
13.) In the tune of Juvenal, whose description of 
the spot is a locus classicus for its topography, the 
grove and temple had been profaned and let out tu 
the Jews: — 

'' Substitit ad veteres arcus madidamque Cape- 
nam 
Hie ubi noctumae Numa constituebat amicae. 
Nunc sacri fontis nemus et delubra locantur 
Judaeis, quorum cophinus foenumque supeilcx. 
Omnis enim populo mercedem pendere jussa est 
Arbor, et ejectis mendicat silva Camenis. 
In vallem Egeriae descendimus et speluncas 
Disslmiles veris. Quanto praestantius esset 
Numen aquae, viridi si margine clauderet 

undas 
Herba, nee ingenuum violarent marmora to- 
phum." . {Sat. iii. 10, seq.) 

It is surprising how Becker could doubt that 
there was an Aedes Camenarum here, since it is 
not only alluded to in the preceding passage, but 
also expressly mentioned by Pliny (xxxiv. 10.) The 
modem Ciceroni point out to the traveller as the 
valley of Egeria a pretty retired spot some distance 
outside of the Porta S. Sebastiano, in the valley called 
La CaffareUa, near which are the remains of a 
little temple, called by some the temple of Honos et 
Virtus, by others a temple of Bacchus, with a grove 
said to be sacred to the latter deity. But though 
at present our imagination would more gladly fix 
on this spot as the scene of the conferences between 
Numa and his nymph, and though respectable au- 
thorities are not wanting in favour of this view 
(Venuti, Descr. di Rom. ii. p. 18; Guattani, Rom, 
Descr. ii. p. 45), yet the preceding passages, to 
which may be added Symmachus (" Sed enim 
propter eas (aedes Honoris et Virtutis) Camenarum 
religio sacro fonti advertitur," Epiat^ i. 21) and the 
Notitia, which places the temple of the Camenae 
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close to that of Honour and Valour, are too decisive 
to allow ns to do so; and we must therefore assume 
the valley of Egeria to have been that near the 
church of S. Sisto, opposite to the baths of Caracalla. 
The little fountain pointed out as that of Egeria in 
the valley CaffareUa, is perhaps the remains of a 
nymphaeum. Here was probably a sanctuary of 
the Almo, which waters the valley.' 

Near the temple of Mars, since it is mentioned in 
the Notitia in conjunction with it,lay the Temple of 
Tempestas, built by L. Cornelius ScijHo, the victor 
of Aleria, in commemoration of the escape of the Ro- 
man fleet from shipwreck off the island of Corsica, 
as appears from the inscripticm on his tomb. The 
temple and the occasion of its foundation are al- 
luded to by Ovid {Fasti, vi. 193) in the following 
lines : — 

** Te quoque, Tempestas, meritam delubra fate- 
mur, 
Cum paene est Corsis obruta classis aquis.** 

But of the Temple of Minerva, also mentioned at 
the same time with that of Mars, we know nothing 
more. Near the last was preserved the Lapis 
Manalis, a large cylindrical stone so called from 
manarej ^ to flow," because during seas<»i8 of drought 
it was carried in procession into the city, for the 
sake of procuring rain. (Paul. Diac. p. 128; Varr. 
ap. Non. XV. p. 375, Gerl.) 

Close to the Porta Capena, and probably outside 
of it, lay one of the three Senacula mentioned by 
Festus ; but the only time at which we find meet- 
ings of the senate recorded there is during the year 
following the battle of Cannae, when they appear to 
have been regularly held at this place. (Liv. xxiii. 
32.) During the same period the tribunal of the 
praetor was erected at the Piscina Pubuca. This 
lust object, which seems to have been a swimming- 
place fur the people in the Republican times (Festus, 
p. 213), gave name to the 12th Regie, which adjoined 
the Ist, or that of Porta Capena, on the W. (Amm. 
Marc. xvii. 4; cf. Cic. ad Quint Fr. iii. 7.) The 
pond had, however, vanished in the time of Festnsj 
and its exact situation cannot be determmed. There 
are several other objects in this district in the like 
predicament, such as the Lacus Pkombthei, the 
Balneum Torquati, and others mentioned in the 
Notitia^ The Thermae Commodianae and Severi^ 
anae will be considered under the section which 
treats of the theimae. The Mutatorium Caesaris, 
perhaps a kind of imperial villa (Preller, Reg, 
p. 115), appears to have been situated near the 
modem church of S. BaUrina, (Montfaucou, ap. 
Urlichs Rom. Topogr. p. 112.) The three Tri- 
umphal Arches of Trajan, Verus, and 
Drusus, mentioned by the Notitia in the 1st Regio^ 
probably spanned the Via Appia in the space be- 
tween the temple of Mars and the Porta Capena. 
The arch still existing just within the Porta S. 
Sebastiano is generally thought to be that of Drusus, 
the father of the emperor Chiudius. (" Praeterea 
Senatus, inter alia complura, marmoreum arcum cum 
tropaeis via Appia decrevit (Druso),** Suet Claud. 

1.) 

For many miles the tombs of distinguished Ro- 
mans skirt both sides of the Via Appia; and these 
remains are perhaps better calculated than any 
other object to impress the stranger with an adequate 
idea of Rome's former greatness. For the most part, 
however, they lie beyond tlie bounds of the present 
subject, and we shall therefore content ourselves 
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with menlionin;; b few which >v?re contaiiieJ nithi 
the actOBl buundnriei of tha city. Thej appear t 
ban commfnred inimediatelj outside the Fortu 
Cupena {'■ An tu e(;reisus porta Cspena, cnr 
Utini. Scipionnm. Senilioram, Met«lloruni sey 
vidM, misenw putas illot?" Cir. True. i. 7); Kni 
hcDct m»ny of them were included in (he Uugei 
circuit of tlie walls of Aui-elmii. Tlie lomb d 



le the CI 



(LiT. i. 26.) Fortunate 
mentioned tiy Cicero — Ihe Tomb or thb Scipios 
— i« etJIl in niistence. Ii wis discovered in 1780 in 
the Vigna Satii, on the left-hani) side of the Vift 
Apjlia, a little herond the epot where the Via 
LMIiia hnDchea off from it, and about 400 paces 
within the Porta S. &&<ulun<i. Iia entrance b 
marked bj a angle tall cjpress tree. In Livy's 
time Ihe tomb was Etill adorned with three statues, 
raid la be Ihoee of Publiua und Lncius S<Jpio, and 
of the poet Ennius, wiio itas interred in the sepulchre 
of liie patrons. (Hieron. Chnm. p. 379, Rone) It 
was here that the sarcophagns of L. Scipio Barbatus, 
conaul in B.C. 298, now preserved in the Vatican, 
wae dlncovered, together with ' '' 



of the fsmilj, or to 
The originals were 
copes inserted in the 
oftheai ' ' 









and frcedmen. 
ried off to the Vatican and 
it«ad. The most remarkable 



13 Comehus Seipio, the conqueror of 
Corsica, consnl in B.C. 359; of Publius Scipin, son 
of Afrkanue Major, wbnse feeble state of heallli is 
alluded to by Cicero (Calo Maj. 11), and whose 
touching epitaph shows that he died young; of L. 
Gomelius ScijuD, grandson of the conqueror of Spaio, 
gathered to his fathers at theearlf age of SO; and 



who died aged 33, whose title U 



m of Asiatictis, 



p. 61?, 






Via Appia in 
going from the P«rta Caprna was theMitsoLEt™ of 
Sbftikius SRVKiitis, which he canned to be erected 
for himself In hia lifetime, in imitation of his Septi- 
loniam, but probably on a reduced scale. (Spart. 
Gtia, 7.) In the same neigbbourhond are some of 
tlioseCoLtiHBARiA. or subterranean chaiiihcia, which 
formed the commoD resting- places for the asheo of 
pnsons of a lower condition. One of iheas, not far 
from the tomb of the Scipios, is said ts conlun lbs 
re^nains of the conniers and domestics of the 
Caesars, from Julius to Nero. Among others there 
is an inscription to W. Valerius Crelicna, with a 
bust. Ttie walls, as well as a hirge pier In the middle, 
are hollowed throughout with vaulted recesses like 

are contained the ashes of the dead. The Maiso- 
LBttH OP Caecilia Metelia, which stands or 
the Via Appia, about S miles ontaide the Porta S. 
SehoMlicmo^ though it does not properly belon£^ to 



e remaining part i^ the district, or that (orta- 
ing the 12th Regio, and lying to the W. uf the 
Via Appia, does not present many moanmenta of 
■ ■ mst. The most striking one, the Thermae An- 
inianae. or hatha of Cacacalla, will be spoken of 
ler its proper head. We have already treated of 
Bona Dea Subeaunea and of the Isium. Close 
the bathjj Just nientianed Caracalla built tlie 
tet called Nova Via, reckoned one of the hand- 
iest in Borne. (Spart. Carnc. 2 ; Aur. Vict. 
Coef.Sl.) Respecting the FoRTVNA Mauuosa, we 
kiww nothing more than that the Satii Capitolina 
mentions a street of the same name in this neigh- 
bourhood. In the later period of the Empire this 
:t appears to have contained several splendid 
pahices, as the Septeu Douub Pabthoruh, the 
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Domw Putb( 
lome of tboH palaces tnx ed by Sep r ua Se traa 
■ndpnMiitsdtohufritiid. (Aui Va Ejnt SO) 
CilOD ia pnUbly the unw jienon ment onsd bj D n 
(Inni. 4), Sputiui (Coroc 3) sad n Ibe Dgat 
(i. IS. I,uidl5.4.) The Putb s«c n to hHTe been 
PiuThun Dobtoi, whom bevenis brouRht " Ih h n to 

drawci & chincterisuc pictun. {Be Hab. MuL 7.) 
The PniVATA Adriani aiui ibe DoMta Corsifi- 
CIK8 {Coraificiae) meolioued in the Notitia, lay 
doabLless close tiigether. The former iniul baie beeo 
the private rfuilence of Hadrian, where M- Anioninua 
dnelt after hia ailoiition by (hat emperor. (Jul. 
Capit. M. Anion, fi.) M. Antooinaa had a younger 
eiater named Anna Comlficia, to whom the hou^e 
bearing her name donbtle«g belonged. (Jb. c. 1 ; 
Preller, RigioaBt, p. 198.) 
XI. The EsijnjiJmt asd na Neiohbouhhood. 
The EsquJlino {EtquiUae, or in a more ancient 
form EiquUiat) waa originally coieredwith a thick 

extent, the 

covered with bnildinga. (Varr. L.L. t. § 49, 
Miill.) Yet the deriration of the nams of the bill 
from oatuleaBit «eema 10 have been uiiknovn to an- 
Uqaily, and ia a mere conjecture of Miiller's (oJ 
toe.); the HDdent ctymalogy being derived either 
from ezciAiiH rtgii, because Srrvius Tullius had 
fixed his alwde there, or from txcokrf, because the 
hill vnu fint cleared and settled by that king. 
(Varr. /. c; Or. Fait. iii. 245.) 

Wb have already describe.! the Esquiilne as 
Ihrowing ont two longnes or projections, called 
nepectitely, in the mora ancient times uf Rome, 
OFPicaand Cupius. Their relative sitDatisn is in- 
dicated in the fuliowing passage of Festns i " Op- 
pins aatem appellatoa est, nt ait Varro rerum 
humanarum h. viii., ab Opita Oppio TuKolano, 
qui cnm prac«dia Toscnluwrnm mieeoa ad Romam 
taendam, dum TuUus Hwtilins Vuos oppngnaret, 









lo Ciipio Anagnino, qui q 






coDMdent in Carinis < 



in qua npaa. 
Uefi B iDins est" (p. 34S, Miill.). Hence wa 
ie. n llut the Ciipinn was ttutt projwlioii which 
Rilj ned ll e Yicus PATBiciua, and moat cmise- 
qoenily have been the nonhem one, since ihe Vicus 
Pair CBS a known Lo have correapoiHled with llie 
modem strvets called Via Urbma and Via H S.Pu- 
dttaiana, wliichtraveme the valley lying between the 
Vtminal and the Eaquiline. The following paaeaga 
of Faulua Diaconns shons that the Vicos Patiidna 
nmat have lain in a valley : " Palricius vicos Romae 
dictua eo, quod ibi patridi batriiavemui, jnbauta 
Servio Tnllio, nt, n quid nwlirentur advenms ipsnm, 
ei loda euperioribui opprimerenlnr ' {p. 221, 
MUll.); and ita idenUty with the modem streets joat 
mentioned appeara from Ana^taaius ( Vila Pti I.) : 
" Hie ex rogatn beatae Prassedis dedicavit eccleaiam 
thermas Novali in vico Patricii id banoram soiwia 
ciiae sanctae Porentiaaae ' (p. 1 4). This church of 
S. PttdeBOtma still exists iu the street of tba nuna 
name. It u also mentioned by the AnoDymons of 
Einsiedkn, in whose time most of the atreeta still 
bore their ancient names, as being " itl Tico Pa- 

nortbem tongue llkeniiia appears from the sacnd 
books of the Argives (ap. Varr. L.L.^. § SO), 
which, in proceeding nortiiwarda from tlie Caelian, 

chapels, and then the Oispius, which, being tlia 
smaller hill, had only two, namely, ihe Lucna Poa- 
li^liua and the Aedes Jnnoiiis Lucioae. 

From the passage of F»tu> just quoted, it ap- 
pears that pjirt of Mens Oppiua bore the name of 
Caiiinae; and this appellation con tinned to exist 
when the names Oppius and CisjHus had fallen out 
of use and been eupeiieded by the general nanw nf 
Eiquiliae. Yet it is one of the contested prants at 
Roman topography whether the Carinas formed 
part of Ilie hill. The Italians still cling to the an- 
cient opinion that under that name was compr^ 
bended the low gnxiad from the Forum Tnnsi- 
■' " ■ Becker (SoiKa. p. 5S8, 



a habuarat Simi- seq.) partly adopted this li' 
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extended the distiict so as to embrace the western 
extremity of the Oppins; whilst Uriichs, on the con- 
trary, confined the Carinae entirely to that hill. 
{Beschr. vol. iii. part ii. p. 1 19, seq.) That the 
Italian view is, at all events, partly erroneous, 
can hardly admit of a question. Besides the pre- 
ceding passage of Festus, which clearly identifies 
the Carinae as part of the Oppins, there are other 
places in ancient writers which show that a portion at 
least of the district so called lay on a height. Thus 
Dionysios, sp^iking of the Tigillum Sororium, says 
that it was situated in the lane which led dotm 
from the Carinae to the Vicus Cyprius (^trrt 8* 
4v T^ ffTtutan^ r^ <f>4povTi iLir6 Kapivris Kdrw rots 
cirl r6v Khrpiov 4pxoi*-4vokS ffrtvonrov^ iii. 22). 
Again Varro (L. L. v. § 48), in describing the 
Subura or valley at the foot of the Oppius, says that 
it lay ** sub muro terreo Caiinarum;** obviously in- 
dicating that the latter place was on a height. 
Becker, indeed, maintains that walls of earth or 
aggeres were used in fortification only where the 
ground was level. But a wall on a height was cer- 
tainly the usual mode of fortification in ancient 
Italy; and, as Mr. Bunbury justly remarks (^Class, 
Mu$, vol. V. p. 222), the peculiar appellation of 
'hnurus terreus" clearly distinguishes this wall 
from a common agger. Nor, as the Subura lay be- 
hind the gorge between the Esquiline and Quirinal, 
is it easy to see how any mums terreus in the dis- 
trict of the Carinae could have been so situated as 
to overhang the Subura, except upon the hill. The 
following words of Varro (/. c.) are even perhaps 
still more conclusive. He identifies the Subura 
with the Pagus Succusanus, — the ancient name of 
Subura being Succusa, by an interchange of h and c, 
— and holds it was thus named " quod succurrit 
Carinis:" where, whatever we may think of his 
etymology, it is plain that he regarded the Carinae 
as a height. It may be added that the western 
part of the Oppius, where the church of S. Pietro 
in VincoH now stands, bore the name of le Carre 
as late as the 16th century. (And. Fulvius, de 
Urb. Ant. p. 304; cf. Niebuhr, Hist. i. p. 390, seq.) 
It cannot therefore be doubted that the Carinae 
occupied the extremity of the Oppius; but how far 
that district extended eastwards cannot be said. It 
is a more di£Scult question to determine whether 
part of the valley lying at the western foot of the 
hill also bore the name of Carinae. Its solution 
is connected with another question respecting the 
site of the Temple of Tellus. We know that this 
temple — which was a considerable one, since assem- 
blies of the senate were sometimes held in it — lay 
in the Carinae, and that it was built on the site of 
the house of Sp. Cassius, which was confiscated 
and pulled down when that demagogue was con- 
victed of a design to make himself sovereign of Rome. 
(Liv. ii. 41 ; Val. Max. vi. 3. § 1 ; Plin. xxxiv. 14.) 
That event took place B. c. 485 ; but the temple 
does not seem to have been built till B.C. 269. Its 
site is further determined by notices respecting the 
house of Pompey, which subsequently came into the 
possession of M. Antony, the situation of which is 
known to have been in the Carinae, and at the same 
time close to the temple of Tellus : ** Pocuit (Le- 
naeus) in Carinis, ad Telluris aedem, in qua regione 
Pompeiorum domus fuerat." (Suet. IIL Gramm. 15, 
cf. Id. Ttft. 15; VelL Pat. ii. 77; Aur. Vict. Vir, 
III. 84; Dion Cass, xlviii. 38.) And Servius says 
expressly, though in some respects unintelligibly, 
** Carinae stmt aedificia facta m Carinarum modnm. 
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quae erant circa templum Telluris " {ad Aen. viii. 
361). 

There is nothing in the preceding passages to 
exclude the possibility of the Templum Telluris 
having been on the summit of the hill ; since it is 
not necessary to assume with Urhchs that it stood 
on its very edge {Earn. Topogr.-p. 117) ; in which 
case, as there was an area attached to the temple, 
its back iront must have been turned towards the 
road leading up to it from the valley, and the area 
have lain before it on the summit oi the hill - a dis- 
position which does not appear very probable. Yet 
there are some other circumstances tending to the in- 
ference that the temple was situated in the valley. 
Dionysius mentions it as being, not in tlie Carinae, 
but on the road leading to the Carinae {Karh r^v 
M Kaplvas ip4pov<raif 696yf viii. 79.) A curious 
view, taken by Urlichs {L c.) of the construction of 
iirl in this passage b one of the reasons which led 
him to place the temple on the hill. He thinks that 
it must necessarily mean " up to : " but it might 
just as well be said that it means " down to," in a 
passage quoted a little while ago from the same 
author respecting the situation of the Carinae and 
the Vicus Cyprius. In both cases it simply means 
" to." It will be perceived that Dionysius is here at 
variance with the authorities before quoted respecting 
the site of the temple. If the appellation of Carinae 
extended over some. part of the adjacent valley it is 
possible that Dionysius, as a foreigner, might have 
been unaware of that fact, and have attached the 
name only to the more striking part of the district 
which lay on the hill. And there is a passage in 
Varro, a very obscure one indeed, from which it 
might be inferred that part of the Ceroliensis, which 
seems to have been the name of the valley between 
the Caelian, the EsquiUne, and the Velian ridge, 
had likewise borne the name of Carinae (" Ceroliensis 
a Carinarum junctu dictus Carinae, postea Cerolia, 
quod hinc oritur caput Sacrae Viae," L.L. v. § 47). 
These passages would seem to indicate that the tem- 
ple of Tellus lay in the valley between S. Maria de* 
Monti and the Tor de' Conti, where indeed we find 
traces of the name ; since the churches of S. Salva- 
tore and of S. Pantaleone, the latter of which still 
exists near the Via del Colosseo, bore in the middle 
ages the epithet of " in Tellure." Passages are also 
adduced from the Acts of the Martyrs to show that 
the temple of Tellus stood opposite to that of Pallas 
in the Forum Transitorium. (" Clementianus prae- 
cepit ei caput amputari ante templum in Tellure, 
corpusque ejus projici ante Palladis aedem in locum 
supradictum," Act. S. Gordian.) Hence it seems 
not improbable that the district of the Carinae, in 
which the temple undoubtedly stood, may have ex- 
tended over a considerable part of the valley; but 
the passages relating to the subject are far from 
being decisive ; and the question is one of that kind 
in which much may be said on both sides. 

Two striking legends of early Roman history are 
connected with the EsquiHne and its vicinity ; that 
of the murder of Servius Tullius by his inhuman 
daughter, and that of the Tigillum Sororium, or 
typical yoke, by passing under which Horatius ex- 
piated the murder of his sister. We have before re- 
lated that Servius Tullius resided on the Esquiline, 
and that he was the first to clear that hill and make 
it habitable. It was on his return to his residence 
on it, after his ejection ht)m the curia by his son-in- 
law, Tarquinius Superbus, that he was murdered by 
the hirelings of that usurper. Liv/s account of the 
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trHnsaction is clear and graphic, and the best guide 
to the topography of the neighbourhood. The aged 
monarch had reached the top of the Vicus Ctpkius 
(•* ad summum Cyprium vicnm ") when he was 
overtaken and slain. His daughter followed in her 
carriage, and, having arrived at the same spot where 
stood a temple of Diana a little before the time when 
Livy wrote, she was just turning to the right in order 
to ascend the Cliyus Urbius, which led to the 
summit of the Esquiline, when the affrighted driver 
reined his hoi-^tes, and pointed out to Tullia the 
bleeding corpse of her murdered father ; but die 
tieud-like Tullia bade him drive on, and arrived at 
home bespattered with the bkwd of her parent. 
From this unnatonl deed the street which was the 
Krene of it obtained the name of Vicus Sceleratus 
(i* 48). The question that has been sometimes raised 
whether Tullia was returning to her father's or to 
her husband's house, does not seem to be* of much 
importance. Solinus, indeed (i. 25), represents Ser- 
vius Tullius as residing "supra clivnm Urbium," 
and Tarquinius Superbus, also on the Esquiline, but, 
" Supra clivum Pullium ad Fagutalem lucum." The 
house of the latter therefore must have been upon 
the Oppius, on which the Lncus Fagutalis was situ- 
ated, and most probably upon the southern side of it ; 
but he may not have resided here till after he became 
king. On the other hand, as Tullia is represented 
as tnming to the right in order to ascend the Clivus 
Urbius to the royal residence, it is plain that the 
Vicus Cyprius must have lain on the north side of 
one of the tongues of the Esquiline ; and as we are 
further informed by Dionysius, in a passage before 
quoted (iii. 22), that there was a lane which led 
down from the Carinae, or western extremity of the 
Oppius, to the Vicus Cyprius, the conclusion is 
forced upon us that the palace of Servius Tullius 
must have been situated upon the eastern part of 
the northern side of the Oppius, and that conse- 
quently the Vicus Cyprius must have con*esponded 
with the modern Via di S. Lticia in Selcu The 
Summus Cyprius Vicus was evidently towards the 
head of the valley, the lower part of tlie street run- 
ning under the Carinae;- and hence the Clivus 
Urbius and the residence of Servius may be placed 
somewhere near the church of S. Martino. Before 
the usurpation of Tarquin, he and his wife may have 
resided near his father-in-law, or even under the 
same roof; or, what is still more probable, Tullia, as 
Ovid represents her (" patrios initura Penates," Fast 
vi. 602), was proceeding to take possession of her 
father's palace, since his deposition had been effected 
in the senate before his murder. Urlichs (^Rom. 
Topogr. p. 119) admits that the Vicus Cyprius 
answered to the Via di S. Lucia, yet holds that 
Servius resided on the Cispius; a view utterly ir- 
reconcilable with the fact that the Clivus Urbius 
and palace lay on the right of that street. The 
passages before adduced prove the direction of the 
Vicus Cyprius as clearly as any locality in Rome 
can be proved which di^pends for its determination 
solely on notices in the classics. Yet Becker shuts 
his eyes to this satisfactory evidence, and maintains 
that the Vicus Cyprius corresponded with the 
modem Via del Colosseo (^Antwort, p. 78); although 
in that case also it would have been impossible fur 
Tullia to have ascended the Esquiline by turning to 
the right. The only ground he assigns for this in- 
comprehensible view is an arbitrary estimate of the 
distances between the objects mentioned in Regio IV. 
of the NotUia^ founded also on the assumption that 
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these objects are enumerated strictly in the order in 
which they actually followed <uie another. But we 
have already shown from Becker himself that tlik it 
by no means always the case, and it is erideotly not 
so in the present instance ; since, afiker mentioning 
the Tigillium Sororium, which hj in or near the 
Subura, the order of the c a ta b g n e leaves that spot 
and proceeds onwards to the Colosseom, and then 
again at the ead t£ the list reverts to the Subora. 
I'he chief «bjcction to placing the Vicos Cyprius 
under this side of the Oppios is, as Mr. Bunbury 
observes {Clasi, Mus, vol. y. p. 227), that it would 
thus seem to interfere with the Subura. But this 
objection is not urged either by Becker or Urlichs; 
and indeed the Subura, like the Velabrum, seems to 
have been a district rather than a street, so that we 
may conceive the Vicus Cyprius to have run through 
it. 

The position of the Tigillum Sororium is de- 
termined by what has beei> already said; namely, in 
a narrow street leading down from the Carinae to the 
Vicus Cyprius. It seenis to have been a wooden 
beam erected across the street. As it is mentioned 
in the Notitia, this monument, connected with one 
of Rome's ^rly legends, must have existed down 
to the 5th century; and indeed Livy (i. 26) informs 
us that it was constantly repaired at the public 
expense. We learn ftx)m Dionysius (iii. 22) and 
Festus (p. 297, Miill.) that on each side of it stood 
an altar; one to Juno Sororia, the other to Janus 

CURIATIUS. 

Having had occasion to mention the Subura, it 
may be as well to describe tliat celebrated locality 
before proceeding further with the topography of 
the Esquiline. We have already seen from Varro 
that it was one of the most ancient districts in 
Rome; and its importance may be inferred from it« 
having given name to the 1st Servian Region. We 
have also alluded to a passage in the same authw 
(//. L, V. § 48, Miill.) which shows it to have been 
originally a distinct village, called Succusa or Pagus 
Succusanus, lying under the Carinae. Varro adds, 
that the name still continued to be written with a C 
instead of a B; a statement which is confirmed by 
the fact that in inscriptions the Tribus Suburana 
is always denoted by the abridged form trib. svc. 
(Cf. Festus, 8. V. Subura, p. 309, Miill. ; Quintil. 
Itist. Or. i. 7. § 29 ; Mommsen, Die Rom, Tribus, 
p. 79, seq.) A piazza or place under the church of 
S. Pietro in Vincoli still bears the name of Subura ; 
and the chui-ch of S. Agata over the Via de' Ser- 
penti, which skirts the eastern foot of the Quirinal 
hill, bore in the middle ages the name of ''in 
Suburra" or "super Suburra." Hence it seems 
probable that the Subura occupied the whole of the 
valley formed by the extremities of the Quirinal, 
Viminal, and Esquiline, and must consequently have 
been, not a street but, a region of some extent; as 
indeed we find it called by Gregory the Great in 
the 6th century (" in regione urbis ilia quae Subura 
dicitur," Dial. iii. c. 30). But that it extended west- 
ward as far as the Forum Transitorium, a supposi- 
tion which seems to rest solely on the order of the 
the names in the 4th Region of the NoUtia, we can 
hardly conceive. We have shown that tlie district 
between the back of the imperial fora and the western 
extremity of the Esquiline may perhaps have fonned 
part of the Carinae; but it can hardly have been 
called both Carinae and Subura. The latter seems 
to have properly begun at the point where the Qui- 
rinalis approaches the extremity of the Oppius; and 
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this seems to have been the spot called by Martial 
the primae fauces of the Sahara (ii. 17); — 

" Tonstrix Saburae fuacibas sedet primis, 
Cruenta pendent qua flagella tortnrum 
Argique letum inultus obsidet bator." 

Juvenal (y. 106) represents the Cloaca Maxima 
as penetrating to the middle of the Sahara, and 
tins fact was established by excavations made in 
the yenr 1 743. (Ficoroni, Vestigia di Roma, ap. 
Bunbary, Ckm. Mus. vol. v. p. 219.) 

From its sitaalaoB between the im}«ria1 fora and 
the eastern hills, the SaVwm most have been one of 
the most frequented thorough&ras in Rome; and 
hence we are not surprised to find many aiiusions to 
its dirt and noise. It was the peculiar aversion of 
Juvenal,— a man, indeed, of many aversions (" Ego 
vel Prochytam praepono Suburae," Sat. iii. 5); a 
trait in his friend's character which had not escaped 
the notice of Martial (xii. 18): — 

*' Dum ta forsitan inquietus eiras 
Clamosa, Juvenalis, in Subura." 

The epithet clamosa here probably refers to the 
cries of itinerant chapmen : for we learn from other 
passages in Martial that the Sahara was the chief 
place in which he used to market (vii. 31, x. 94, 
&c.; cf. Jav. xi. 130, seq.) It appears also to 
have been the abode of pi-ostitutes (vi. 66; conip. 
Hor. Epod. v. 58). It was therefore what is com- 
monly called a low neighbourhood; though some 
distinguished families seem to have resided in it, 
even Caesar himself in his early hfe (Suot. Caes. 
46), and in the time of Martial, L. Arruntius Stella 
(xii. 3. 9). The Suburanenses, or inhabitants of the 
Subura, kept ap to a late period some of the ancient 
customs which probably belonged to them when 
they formed a distinct village; especially an annual 
contest with the Sacravienses, or inhabitants of the 
Sacra Via, for the head of the horse sacrificed to 
Mars in the Campus Martins every October. If 
the Suburanenses gained the victory they fixed the 
head on a tower in the Sahara called Tukris 
3Iamilia, whilst the Sacravienses, if successful, 
fixed it on the Regis. (Festas, s. v. October Equus, 
p. 178, MUll.; Paul. Diac. p. 131.) 

Throaghout the time of the Republic the Esquiline 
appears to have been by no means a favourite or 
fashionable place of residence. Part of it was occu- 
pied by the Campus Fsquiunus, a place used as a 
burjring-ground, principally for the very lowest class 
of persons, such as paupers and slaves ; whose bodies 
seem to have been frequently cast oat and left to rot 
here without any covering of earth. But under the 
Empire, and especially the later period of it, many 
]»alaces were erected on the Esquiline. Maecenas 
was the first to improve it, by converting this field of 
death, and probably also part of the surrounding 
neighbourhood, — the pauper burial-ground itself 
appears to have been only 1000 feet long by 300 
deep, — into an agreeable park or garden. Horace 
{S. i. 8. 14) mentions the laying out of these cele- 
brated HoRTi Maecbnatis: — 



" Nunc licet Esquiliis habitare salubribns atqne 
Aggere in aprico spatiari, qua modo tristes 
Albis informem spectabant ossibas agrum." 

It appears from these lines that the Campus Esqai- 
linas adjoined the agger of Servius TuIIius, which, 
by the making of these gardens, was converted into 
a cheerful promenade, from which people were no 
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longer driven by the disgusting spectaile of mould- 
ering bones. The Campus Esquilinus being a 
cemetery, must of coarse have been on the outside 
of the agger, since it was not lawful to bury within 
the pomoerium; and Varro {L.L. v. § 25) mentions 
it as " ultra Exquilias,** by which he must mean the 
Servian Region so called, which was bounded by the 
a^ger. Its situation is also deteiTiiined by a passage 
in Strabo (v. p. 237), where the Via Labicana, 
which issued from the Esquiline gate at the south- 
em extremity of the agger, is said to leave the 
campus on the left. It appears to have also been 
the place of execntion for slaves and ignoble crimi- 
nals (Suet. Claud. 25; Tac. Ann. ii. 32, xv. 60; 
Plant. Mil. ii. 4. 6, ed. Ritschl.). There does not 
aeem to be any authority for Becker's assumption 
that the whole of tbe Ksgnilina outside of the Ser- 
vian walls was called Campus Esquifmas {Eaji/Sb. 
p. 554), nor that after the laying oat of the gardens 
of Maecenas the ancient place of execution was trans- 
ferred to the Sessorium, near S. Croce in GerutO' 
lemme. Part of the campus was the field given, as 
the scholiast on Horace says, by some person as a 
burying-place. The Sessorinm mentioned in the 
Excerpta Valesiana de Odoacre (69) was a palace; 
and though Theodoric ordered a traitor to be be- 
headed there it can hardly have been the ordinary 
place of execution for common malefactors. Besides 
the Sessorium mentioned by the scholiasts on Horace 
(^Epod. V. 100, Sal. i. 8. 11) was close to the 
EsquiHne gate, a full mile from S. Croce, and seems, 
therefore, to hare been another name for the Campus 
Esquilinus, if the scholiasts are right in calling it 
Sessorium. The executions recorded in the passages 
before quoted from Suetonius and Tacitus took place 
long after the gardens of Maecenas were made; yet 
when Tacitus uses the words " extra Portam Exqui- 
linam," there can be no doubt that he means just 
without the gate. It would be a wrong conception 
of the Horti Maecenatis to imagine that they resem- 
bled a private garden, or even a gentleman's park. 
They were a common place of recreation for the 
Roman populace. Thus Juvenal describes the agger 
as the usual resort of fortune-tellers. {S. vi. 588.) 
We see from the description of Horace that not even 
all the tombs had been removed. Canidia comes 
there to perform her incantations and evoke the 
manes of the dead ; at sight of which infernal rites 
the moon hides herself behind the sepulchres (v. 
35):— 

" lunamqne rabentem, 

Ne foret his testis, post magna latere sepalcra." 



Such a place, therefore, might still have been used 
for executions ; though, doubtless, bodies were no 
longer exposed there, as they had formerly been. 
These " magna sepulcra " would also indicate that 
some even of the better classes were buried here ; 
and the same thing appears from Cicero. {Phil. ix. 

The Horti Maecenatis probably extended within 
the a.gger towards the baths of Titus, and it was in 
this part that the House of Maecenas seems to 
have been situated. Close to these baths, on the 
NE. side, others, built by Trajan, existed in ancient 
times, although all traces of them have now vanished. 
They have sometimes been confounded with those of 
Titus ; but there can be no doubt that they were 
distinct and separate foundations. Thus the Notitia 
mentions in the 3rd Region the " Thermae Titianae 
et Trajanae^;" and their distinction is also showu 
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by the inscription of Ursns Togatus: tiiekmis 

TRAIANI THERMIS AQRIPPAE ET TITI, &C. 

(Gniter, dcxzxvii. 1). The Hite of tlie baths of 
Trajan, close to the church of S. Martina, may be 
determined from another inscription found near that 
church, in the pontificate of Paul IlL, which records 
some improvements made in them ; as well as from 
a notice by Anastasius, in his Life of Symmachus 
(p. 88, Blanch.), stating that the church alluded to 
was erected " juxta Thermas Trajanas.** It is u very 
common opinion that the house of Maecenas occupied 
part of the site of the baths of Titus, and this opinion 
is as probable as any other. It was a very bfty 
building. Horace describes it as a " molem propin- 
quam nubibus ardnis" (^Od. iii. 20. 10), and from its 
situation and height must no doubt have commanded 
a view of Tibur and its neighbourhood ; though we 
do not draw that conclusion from the immediately 
preceding lines, where we think the far better reading 
b, " Ut semper udum Tibur,*' &c., the semper belong- 
ing to " udum," and not to " contemplere " (cf. Tate's 
Horace^ PreL Diss. p. 24). We have before related 
how Nero beheld the fire of Rome from the house of 
Maecenas. Suetonius, in his account of that scene, 
calls the house " turris Maecenatiana " (^Nero, 38), 
by which, perhaps, we are not to understand a tower, 
properly so called, but a lofty superstructure of several 
stories over the lower part of the house (Becker, 
Charikles^ i. p. 195). Maecenas bequeathed his 
house and gardens to Augustus ; and Tiberius lived 
there after his return from Rhodes, and before he 
succeeded to the empire (Suet Tib. 15). The 
subsequent history of the house is unknown ; but, as 
we have said, it may probably have been included in 
the baths of Titus. 

Close to the gardens of Maecenas lay the Horti 
Lamiani (Philo Jud. vol. ii. p. 597, Mang.), belong- 
ing perhaps, to the Aelius Lamia celebrated by Horace 
{Od. i. 26, &c). We learn from Valerius Maximus 
(iv. 4. 8) that the ancient family of the Aelii dwelt 
where the monument of Marius afterwards stood; 
whence it seems probable that the Horti Lamiani 
may have lain to the £. of those of Maecenas, to- 
wards the church of S. Btbiana. It was here that 
the body of Caligula was first hastily buried, which 
was afterwards burnt and reinterred by his sisters 
(Suet. Col. 59). 

There appear to have been several more gardens 
between the Porta Esquilina and the modem Porta 
Maggiore ; as the Horti Pallantiani, founded ap- 
parently by Pallas, the powerful freedman of Claudius 
(Tac.^nn.xi.29; Suet. Clatid. 28; Plin. Ep. viii.6); 
and which, from several passages of Frontinus {Aq. 
19, seq.), appear to have been situated between 
P. Maggiore, the Marian monument, and the church 
of S. Bibiana. Frontinus also mentions (^Aq. 68) 
certain Horti Epaphroditi AMI, perhaps belonging 
to Epaphroditus, the libertus of Nero, who assisted in 
putting that emperor to death (Suet. A^er.49, JJom. 
14; Tac. Arm. xv. 55); as well as some Horti Tor- 
QUATiANi (c. 5), apparently in the same neighbour- 
hood. The Campus Viminaus sub Aooere of 
the Notitia was probably an exercise ground for the 
Praetorian troops on the outside of the agger near 
the Porta Viminalis. Hence the eastern ridge of 
the Viminal and Esquiline beyond the Servian walls 
must have been very open and airy. 

The Esquiline derives more interest from its having 
been the residence of several distinguished poets and 
authors than the most splendid palaces could have 
conferred upon it. Virgil dwelt upon the Esquiline, 
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close to the gardens of his patron Maecenas, Whetlier 
Horace also had a house there cannot be said ; but 
he was certainly a frequent guest with Maecenas ; 
he loved to saunter on " the sunny agger," and he 
was at last buried close to the tomb of his munificent 
benefactor at the extremity of the hill. (Suet. V.Eor. 
20.) Propeitius himself informs us that his abode 
was on the Esquiline (iii. (iv.). 23. 23); where also 
dwelt the younger Pliny, apparently in the house 
formerly belonging to the poet Pedo Albinovanus 
(Plin. Ep. iii. 21 ; Mart z. 19). Its precise situa- 
tion will be examined a little further (m, when 
treating of the Lacns OrpheL 

The Esquiline and its neighbourhood did not 
contain many temples of note. That of Tellus, 
already mentioned, was the most important one ; 
the rest seem for the most part to have been more 
remarkable for antiquity than for size or beauty. 
We have already adverted to the ancient sacraaria 
mentioned here by Varro {L, L. v. 49, seq.) ; as the 

LUCUS AND SACELXiUM OF JUPITER FaOUTAUS, 0\\ 

the southern side of the Oppius; the Lucus EsQui- 
LiNus, probably near the Esquiline gate ; a Lucus 
PoETELius ; a Lucus Mefttis, with an aedes, lying 
near the Vicus Patricius (Festus, s. v. SepttmontiOf 
p. 351, Miill.) ; and a Lucus of Juno Lucina, 
where, according to Pliny (xvi. 85), a temple was 
built to that goddess, b. c. 374 ; although it would 
appear from Dionysius (iv. 1 5) that there must have 
been one there previously in the time of Servius Tul- 
lius. An inscription relating to this temple was 
found in 1770, in digging the foundations of the 
monastery delU Paollotte, in the road which sepa- 
rated the Oppius and Cispius. We learn from Ovid 
(^Fast. ii. 435) that the grove lay beneath the 
Esquiline; but as it appears from Varro that the 
temple stood on the Cispius, whilst the stone with 
the inscription in question was found on the side of 
the Oppius : it is probable that it may have rolled 
down from the monastery of the Filippine on the 
opposite height (Nibby, Eoma nelAnno 1838, p. 670; 
Urljchs, Bom, Top. p. 120; Canina, /ru^tc. p. 151). 
The Sacellum Streniab, where the Sacra Via 
began, probably lay on the S. side of the Carinae, 
near the Colosseum. It seems not improbable that 
the Lucus Veneris Libitinae may also have been 
situated on the Esquiline, on account of the neigh- 
bourhood of the Campus Esquilinus ; but there are 
no authorities by which its site can be satisfactorily 
determined. It was the great magazine for funereal 
paraphernalia (cf. Dionys. iv. 15; Festus, s.v.Jiustica 
Vinalia, p. 265 ; Pint. Q. B. 23). On the Esqui- 
line were also Altars of Mala Fortuna and of 
Febris, the latter close to the Marian monument 
(Cic. N. D. iii. 25; Plin. ii. 5; Val. Max. ii. 5. § 6). 
We may Ukewise mention a Temple of Fortuna 
Respiciens (Plut. Fort. B. 10), of Fortuna Seia 
in the Vicus Sandaliarius ijnscr. ap. Graev, Thes.vi. 
p. 288 ; Plin. xxxvi. 46), and one of Diana in the 
Vicus Patricius, from which men were excluded (Plut 
Q. B, 3). The Hercules Victor or Hercules 
SuLLANus of the Notitia was perhaps only a statue. 
We shall close this list by mentioning a Temple of 
Spes Vetus, near the Horti Pallantiani, several 
times alluded to by Frontinus; of Isis Patricia, 
probably in the Vicus Patricius ; and of Minerva 
Medica, commonly identified with the ruins of a 
large circular building in a vineyard near the Porta 
Maggiore. This building bore, in the middle ages. 
the name of Le Galuzze, whence Canina is of opinicm 
that it was the phice where the emperor GaUienus 
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was accnstomed to divert himself with his court. 
(Treb. Pollio, Gall Duo, c. 17.) The temple of Mi- 
nerva Medica mentioned in the Notitia may pro- 
bably have stood in the neighbourhood ; but the 
building in question seems too large to be identified 
with it. 

Among the profane monuments of this district we 
have had occasion to mention once or twice an object 
called the Trophies op Marius. Valerius Maxi- 
mus relates that Marius erected two tropaea (vi. 9. 
§ 14); and that these must have been on the Esqui- 
iine appears from a passage of the same author (ii. 
5. § 6), quoted a little while ago respecting the site 
of the altar of Febris. A building which stands at 
the junction of the Via di S. Bibiana and Via di 
P. Maggiore a little way outside the ancient Porta 
Esquilina bore during the middle ages the name of 
Templum Marii, or Cimbrum. and was adorned with 
those sculptured trophies which were removed in 
the pontificate of Siztus V. to the balustrade of the 
Piazza del Campidoglio, where they still remain. 
{Ordo Rom. an. 1143, ap. Mabill. Mus. Ital. li. p. 
141; Poggio, de Var. Fort p. 8, ed. Par. 1723.) 
There can be no doubt, however, that the building 
80 called was no temple, but the castellwn of an 
aqueduct, and is in all probability the object men- 
tioned in the Notitia as the Nympheum Divi 
Aleulandri. It must have been one of the prin- 
cipal castella of the Aqua Julia, and from the tro- 
phies which stood in the neighbourhood having 
been applied to its adornment it was mistaken 
in a later age for a temple erected by Marius. 
(Ganina, Indicaz. p. 156, seq. ; Preller, RegumeUy 
p. 131.) 

Between this Nymphaeum and the Porta Esquilina 
stands the Arcus Gallieni, which must have 
spanned the ancient Via Praenestina. It is a simple 
arch of travertine, and we learn from the inscription 
upon it, which is still legible, that it was erected by 
a certain M. Aurelius Victor in honour of the em- 
peror Gallienus and his consort Salonina. Originally 
there were smaller arches on each side of it (Spec. 
Rom. Magn. tab. 24), but at present only the middle 
one remains. 

Close to this arch and between it and the basilica 
of 8. Maria Maggiore^ lay the Forum Esquiu- 
NUM and Macellum Livianum. This position 
of the macellum is certain. The basilica just named 
was built "juzta Macellum Liviae." (Anastas. 
F. Liberii and V. Sist III.) That it was close to 
the arch of Gallienus appears from the Oreto Ro- 
mantts. ("Intrans sub arcum (Gallieni) ubi di- 
citur Macellum Lunanum (Livianum) progreditur 
ante templum Marii quod dicitur Cimbrum," Ann. 
1143, p. 141.) And the church of S. Vito close 
to the arch was designated as " in Macello." (An. 
Fulvius, Ant. R. ii. c. 6.) But it is a more diffi- 
cult question to determine whether the Forum Es- 
quilinum and ATacellum Livianum were distinct ob" 
jects or one and the same. We know that the Fo- 
rum Esquilinum was in existence in b. c. 88, since 
it is mentioned by Appian (5. C. i. 58) as the 
scene of the struggle between ^larius and Sulla. 
Hence Nibby (Roma neW Anno 1838, torn. ii. p. 
25), assuming that the macellum and forum were 
identical, regarded it as founded by. M. Livius Sa- 
linator, who was censor with Claudius Nero, b. c. 
204. But this view is unsupported by any autho- 
rity, nor is it probable that the fomm had two 
appellations; whence it seems most likely that the 
macellum was quite a distinct but adjuining market 
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founded by Augustus, and named after his consort 
Li via. (Preller, Regionen, p. 131.) 

There was also a Porticus Liviae somewhere 
on the Ertquiline, named in the Notitia in the 3rd 
Region after the baths of Titus. It was a qua- 
drangular porticus (irtpiaTtfov)^ built by Augustus, 
B. c. 14, on the site of the house of Vedius Pollio. 
which he had inherited. (Dion Cass. liv. 23.) As 
the same author (Iv. 8) calls it a rffidvia/Mi, we 
may conclude that it contained the Temple of 
Concord mentioned by Ovid. (Fast. vi. 633.) It 
is alluded to by Strabo (v. p. 236), and by both 
the Plinys. (xiv. 3; Ep. i. 5; cf. Becker, Handb. 
p. 542, Antto. p. 78.) We also read of a Porticcs 
Julia, built in honour of Caius and Lucius Caesar 
(Dion Cass. Ivi. 27, as emended by Merkel ad Ov. 
Fast p. cxli.), but its situation cannot be deter- 
mined. 

Near the church of S. Croce in Gerusalemme, 
towards the side of the Porta Maggiore, lie the 
ruins of a large building already alluded to, which 
in the middle ages bore the name of Sessorium. 
We have remarked that in the Kxcerpta Valesiana 
at the end of Ammianus Marcellinus it is called a 
palace (" in palatio, quod appellatur Sessorium,** 
de Odoac. 69). It b identified by a passage in 
Anastasius stating that the church of S, Croce was 
erected there. ( Vit. Silvest. p. 45, Blanch.) 

Also near the same church, but on the other side 
of it, and built into the wall of Aurelian, are the re- 
mains of a considerable amphitheatre which are 
usually identified as the Amphitheatrum Cas- 
trensb of the Notitia. Becker, however (Handb, 
p. 552, seq.), denies this identity, his chief objec- 
tion being the great space which the 5th Regio 
must have occupied if this building is included in 
it, and holds that the true Amphitheatrum Cas- 
trense must have been near the Castra Praetoria. 
There are, however, no traces of the remains of an 
amphitheatre in that direction, and Becker acknow- 
ledges (Handb. p. 558) that he is unable to give 
any name to that by S. Croce. But there could not 
have been many structures of this description in 
Rome, and on the whole it seems most reasonable to 
conclude with Preller (Regionen, p. 132) that the 
one in question was the Castrense; especially as we 
know from Procopius (B. G. i. 22, seq.) that there 
was a vivarium, or place for keeping wild beasts 
used in the sports of the amphitheatre, close to the 
Porta Praenestina. 

In the valley under this amphitheatre were the 
Gardens and Circus of Elaoabalus (Lampr. 
Heliog. 14, 23), where the obelisk was found which 
now stands on the promenade on the Pincian (Li- 
gorio, Sui Cfrchi, p. 3 ; Canina, Indie, p. 178). 
Just outside the Porta Maggiore is the curious 
Monument of Eurysaces the baker, which has 
been spoken of above, p. 42. 

The remaining monuments in the district under 
consideration are few and unimportant. The Apollo 
Sandaliarius mentioned in the Notitia in the 4th 
Region was one of those statues which Augustus 
erected in the diflferent Vici. (Suet Aug. 57.) 
We have said that the temple of Fortuna Seia stood 
in the Vicus Sandaliarius; and as this temple was 
included in the domain of the golden house of Nero 
(Plin. xxxvi. 46) we may conclude that it was in 
or near the Carinae. (Becker, Handb. p. 561.) 
The Colosseum will be described in a separate 
section. The 3rd Region, in which it was situated, 
must doubtless have contained a splendid Temple of 
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Isis AKD Serapis, from whicli the Uef:\on derived ing throupli it, which, as we have seen, mnflt have 

\U name, but the history of the temple is unknown, bwn tlie Vicns Cyprios, a short but steep asceut 

The same remark applies to the Mumbta men- brought the pedestrian to the top of the Esquiline, 

tioned in this Region, which seems to have been where the first object that met his eyes was the 

the imperial mint (Preller, Beg. p. 124.) It is fountain in question. The locality is identified hy 

mentioned in inscriptions of the time of Trajan, another poem of Martial's addressed to Paulas, wIh) 

(Marini, AUi, ^c- p. 488.) The Summum Cho- also lived on the Eaquilmc (v. 22. 4 ):— 
&AOIUM is inexplicable. The Lacus Pastorum m ^jj^ Suburani vincenda est semita clivi 

or Pastoris was a fonntam near the Colosseum, jj;^ nunquam sicco sordida saza gradu;" 

as appears from the Acta Sanctorum (in Fuse- 

bio). The DoMUs Brutti Praesentis probably where we must not take Clivus Suburaiins to be 

lay on the Esquiline. Marcus Aurelius affianced the name of a road, like Clivus Capitolinus, Publi- 

Commodus with the daughter of a Bruttus Praesens. oius, &c., but merely a synonymous appellative with 

(Capitol. J/, ^nton. PA. c 27.) A Porticus Clau- what Martial calls "altus trames*' in the other 

i>iA stood at tlie extremity of Nero's golden house, poem. It may be further observed that this situa- 

not far from the colossus of that emperor: — tion of the fountain agrees with the order of the 

Notitia^ where it is named immediately before tlie 

** Claudia difTusas nbi porticus explicat umbras Maeellum Livianum. Close to it \aj the small 

Ultima pars aulae deficientis erat." house formerly inhabited by Pedo Albinovanus, and 

(Mart de Spec 2.) in Martial's time the resiUenoe of his friend the 

It is mentioned by the Anonymus Einsiedlensis and J^'^g®' /• 

in the Mirabilia under the name of "Palatium m /^ xr ^ 

Claudii," between the Colosseum and 5. Pie/ro tn ^^^ The CoiXES, or the VIMINA^ Qoirinal, 

Vincoli. The Ludus Magnus was a gladiatorial ^^ PmciAU Hills. 

school app«;ently near the Via di S. Giovanni ^^ ^^^^ ^,^ rzn^Vt^ that the three north- 

(Canma, Indic. p. 108 ) The Schola Quaestohum ^^^^^ ^^^^ ^^ ^^^ ^^^^ ^^„^^ ^^^^ j^ ^„^^ 

ET Caplatorum or Capulatorum seems to have distinction to the others, which were called Mantes. 

been an office for the scnbea or clerks of the quaes- ^^j ^^^ ^^ ^j,^ f^,^^/ ^,^^ ^.^j^^j ^^^ q^^j^^ 

tors, as the Schola Xantha on the Capitohne was for ^^^ ^„^j,^^ ^j^j^j^ ^,^^ ^,^^ ^^ ^^.^ ^^^j ' 

those of the curule aediles. The Capulatores were ^^^ considered as properiy belonging to the city 

those officers who had charge of the ca^ or capu- ^^^ ^^ ^^^ p^^r ^^^ ^^J^ ^.^ ^^ 

M«, that IS, the bowls with handles used m sacnnces ^j^j],,^ Aureliau 

(Varr I,.L. v. § 121); but where this schola may ^j^^ Mollis Viminaus, the smallest of the 

have been cannot be said. The Castra Misena- ^^^ j^j,j .^ separated from the Esquilme by the 

HUM were the city station for what we inay call the ^^j ^,^ j, ^^^j^ ^^ ^^^ Vicus Patridus, and 

marines, or soldiers atUched to the fleet and naval ^ ^ ^^^^^ ^.^^j ^^^^^ ^^ ^^ ^ ^^.^^ 

stetion at Misenum established by Augustus. (Tac. q^ ^^^ ^^^^^ side, towards the Quirinal, is anotl.er 

Ann. IV. 5; Suet. Aug. 49.) This canip appeare ^.^, ^^^^^ ^^^j^^ j^ ^^^ ^^^^ j^y, ^^ ^^ 

to have been situated near the chui-ch of S. T ./o and ^^^/^ ^ ^j^^ ^^^ ^^jl^ ^^ ^, g^^^ ^^ 

Vta Mendana, where also there was an a^cula of y^ ^. ^ y.^^ j^^ ^^^ ^^^^^ port of the 

Neptune.(Camna,/nrfjcaj,p 1 0.) TheBAi^NEU^ ^^ ^1 ,^ ^^^^^ ^^ y^^^^^ street runs, was 
Daphnidis, perhaps alluded to by Martial (ill. 5. 6), "^ - — » 

was 



^UJ^, p«ruai» *umucu tu uy ^aru»x y^nuo. uj, ^^^ ^^^j^^^ yj^^^ QuiRIKI (Juv. U. 133). The 

probably near the Subura and Cannae, l^t y j^j,j j^^^^ j^^ ^^^ ^^^^ the osiere with which it 




m which he desires Thalia to carry his book to ^he Vin.inal was never a district of much import- 

Pliny (x. 19. 4, seq.): ^^^^ ^^^ seems to have been chiefly inhabited by 

•' I, perfer, brevis est labor peractae the lower classes. The only remarkable building 

Altum vincere tramitem Suburae. wli«ch ^^ find recorded on it is the splendid Pa- 

Illic Orphea protenus videbis I'ACE of C. Aquilius (Plin. xvii. 2). The exist- 

Udi vertice lubricum theatri, ence of some baths of Agrippina upon it rests only 

Mirantesque feras avemque regis QQ traditions of the middle ages. The baths tif 

Raptum quae Phryga pertulit Tonanti. Diocletian, which lay on the ridge which united the 

lUic parva tui domus Pedonis Viminal and Quirinal, will be described in the 

Caelata est aquilae minore penna." section on the thermae. The Sacellum of Nak- 

NLi lay without the Porta Viminalis. (Paul. Diac 

From this description it would apiiear that the p. 163.) 

fountain was in a circular basin — for such seems to After the Palatine and Capitoline hills, the Qui- 

be the meaning of '' udum theatrum," because a rinal was the most ancient quarter of the city, 

statue of Orpheus playing on the lyre stood high in As the seat of the Sabine part of the population (^ 

the midst of the basin, wet and bhining with spray, Rome, it acquired importance in the period of its 

and surrounded by the fascinated beasts as an early history, which however it did not retain when 

audience. (Becker, Jlandb. p. 559, nuto.) The the two nations had become thoroughly amalgamated, 

situation of the fountain near the church mentioned The Quuriiial is separated from the Pincian on the 

is very clearly indicated in these lines. As Martial N. by a deep valley; it^ western side is skirted by 

lived on the southern extremity of the Quirinal the the Campus Martins ; the manner in which it is 

way from his house to that spot would of course lie parted from the Viminal by the Vallis Quirini has 

tlirungh the Subura. At the top of the street lead- been already described. The street which ran 
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through this last valley was called Vicus LoNous, 
as we learn from the Anonymous of Einsiedlen, who 
mentions the church of S. Vltalis as situated " in 
Yico longo." We find its name recorded in Livy 
(z. 23), and Valerius Maximus (ii. 5. § 6). Of the 
different ancient divisions of the Goliis Qnirinalis 
and of the origin of its name, we have already spoken 
in the former part of this article. 

The Quirinal abounde<l in ancient fanes and 
temples. One of the earliest foundations of this 
sort was the Tempu; of Quirimus, erected by 
Knma to Romulus after his apotheosis. The first 
practical notice that we find of it is, however, in 
B. c. 435, when Livy (iv. 21) records a meeting of 
the senate in it ; n fact which shows that it must 
have been a considerable building. A new one was 
dedicated, probably on the same spot, by L. Papirius 
Cursor, b. c. 292. (Liv. x. 46 ; Plin. vii. 60.) This 
structure appears to liave been burnt in b. c. 48, and 
we do not hear of its re-erection till b. c. 15, when 
Augustus rebuilt it, as recorded in the Monumentum 
Ancyranum, and by Dion Cassius (liv. 19). Yet 
in the interval between these dates we find it alluded 
to as still existing {Id. xliii. 45 ; Cic. ad Att. xiii. 
28), whence we may conclude that it had been only 
partially destroyed. Dion (liv. 19) describes the 
new structure of Augustus as having 76 columns, 
equalling the years which he had lived. Hence, 
it appears to have been the same building as that 
adduced by Vitruvius (iii. 2, 7) as an example of 
the dipteros octastylos; for that kind of temple had 
a double row uf columns all round ; namely, two rows 
of 8 each at the front and back ; and, without count- 
ing the outside ones of these over again, two rows 
of 1 1 each at the sides (32 + 44 =: 76). This noble 
portico appears to have been the same alluded to by 
Martial as the i-esort of the idlers of the vicinity (ix. 
I. 9). Topographers are universally agreed that it 
was situated on the height over S, VitcUe in the neigh- 
bourhood of S. Andrea del Noviziato. (Becker, 
Handb. p. 573 ; Urlichs, Btschr, iii. 2, 366 ; Ca- 
nina, Indie, p. 185.) There appears to have been 
also a Sacellum Quirinalis near the Porta Col- 
Una. 

All the more interesting traditions respecting the 
Quirinal belong to the reign of Numa. One of the 
residences of that Sabine monarch was situated on 
this hill (Plut. JVttm. 14; Solin. i. 21), where he 
also founded a citadel, or capitol; and where bis 
successor Tullus Hostilius, in pursuance of a vuw 
made in the Sabine War, repeated, as it were in 
duplicate, Nnma's peculiar institution of the Salian 
worship (Liv. i. 27; Dionys. ii. 70). All these 
things show very clearly the distinction between the 
Roman and Ssibine cities during the reigns of the 
tirst monarchs. On the Quirinal, the Salian priests 
with their ancilia were attached to the worship of 
Quirinns, ns, in the Romulean city, they were to 
that of Mars (" Quid de ancilibus vestris, Mars 
Gradive, tuque Quirine pater (loquar)?" Liv. v. 52); 
and the priests were called, by way of distinction, 
Salii Agonenses, or Collini, from the name of the 
hill (" In libris Saliorum quorum cognomen Ago- 
nensium," Varr. L. L. vi. § 14; cf. Dionys. /. c, 
where, however, he erroneously bpeaks of a \6<po5 

Next to the temple of Quirinus, proceeding in a 
westerly direction, as may be inferred from the order 
in which the objects are mentioned in the Curiosum 
(the NoUtia somewhat differs), stood a Statue of 
Mamurius; and then, after an inteiTal occupied in 
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lat«r times by the baths of Constantine, — the site 
of the present Palazzo Rogpit/lion, — followed the. 
Vetus Cafitouum, or citadel of Numa. Whether 
Mamurius was another name for Mamers, the Sabine 
god of war, of which, according to Van-o (L. L. v. 
§ 73), the Roman name of Mars was only a cor* 
ruption, or whether it was the name of the reputed 
maker of the ancilia (Paul. Diac. p. 131, M till.), 
matters but little; the statue is equally connected 
with the ancient Salian rites, and therefore one of 
the most venerable objects in the city. We find a 
Cltvus Mamuri mentioned in the middle ages in 
the neighbourhood of S. Vitale (Anastas. F. Innoc. 
I. p. 64. Blanch.), which no doubt took its name 
from this statue j whence we may infer that it stood 
near the temple of Quirinus; since the church of 
jS. VitaJe and that of S. Andrea^ where the temple 
stood, are close together. 

We have remarked in the former part of this 
article that the ancient Capitol of Numa probably 
stood (HI the height of McufnanapolL It contained, 
like the Palatine before it and the Capitoline sub- 
sequently, a temple to the three divinities, Jupiter, 
Juno, and Minerva, as we learn from VaiTo: " Clivos 
proximus a Flora susus versus Capitolium vetus, 
quod ibi sacellum Jovis, Jnnonis, Mineivae; et id 
antiquius quam aedis, quae in Capitoliu facta" (L. L, 
V. § 1 58). Its site may be determined by that of 
another ancient sanctuary, the Temple of Flora. 
In the order of the Cuviosum and Noiitia that 
temple stands between the Capitolium Vetus and 
the temple (or temples) of Salus and Serapis. The 
temple of Salus must undoubtedly have been 
situated near the Porta Salutaris, which, as we have 
before remarked, took its name from that sanctuary; 
and we must consequently seek for the temple of 
Flora on the W. side of the Quirinal, or that which 
faced towards the Campus Alartius. That it stood 
on this side is confirmed by what Martial says 
respecting the situation of his housej which, as we 
learn from one of his epigrams, lay near the temple 
of Flora (v. 22. 2):— 

" Sed Tibnrtinae sum proximus accola pilae 
Qua videt antiquum rustica Flora Joveni.** 

(Cf. vi. 27.) From which we also learn that the 
temple of Flora could not have been very far from 
that of .Tupiter in Numa's Capitol; as indeed likewise 
appears from the passage of Varro before quoted, 
with' the addition that it must have lain on a lower 
part of the hill. But as MartiaFif house is thus 
shown to have been near the temple of Flora, so also 
that it was on the W. side of the hill appears from 
another epigram (i. 108. 2) : — 

'* At mea Vipsanas spectant coenacula laurus 
Factus in hac ego sum jam regione senex.** 

It can hardly be doubted that this passage contains 
an allusion to some laurel trees growing near the 
Porticus Vipsania, erected, as will appear in a sub- 
sequent section, near the Via Lata by Agrippa, whose 
family name was Vipsanius. This portico is plainly 
alluded to in another passage of Martial (iv. 18), 
under the name of Vipsaniae Colunmae. There is 
nothing surprising in Martial's indicating a locality 
by certain trees. In ancient Rome trees were noted 
objects, and claimed a considerable share of public 
attention, as we have already seen with regard to 
several that grew in or about the forum. Two 
laurel trees grew before the imperial palace (Tert, 

I Apol 35); and in front of the temple of Quirinus 
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just described were two sacred myrtles, which were 
characterised by distinctive appellations as patricia 
aad plebeia. Bat, to have faced the Porticus Vip- 
sania, MartiaUs house must not only have been 
situated on the western side of the Quirinal, but also 
towards its southern extremity; which likewise 
appears from what has been said in the preceding 
section respecting the route from it to that of his 
friend Pliny being through the Subura aud Vicns 
Gyprins ; for this would have been a roundabout 
way had Martial dwelt towards the northern part of 
the hilL 

All these circumstances tend to snow that Numa*8 
Capitol must have stood on the spot before indicated, 
and the temple of Flora a little to the N. of it The 
part of the hill which it occupied was probably that 
called Latiaris in the Argive fragments. The 
part styled Collis Salutakis must have been 
that near the gate of the same name, derived from 
the ancient Sacellum of Salus, which stood near 
it; in place of which a regular Temple of Salus 
was dedicated by G. Junius Bubulcus, b. c. 203 
(Liv. ix. 43, X. 1), and adorned with paintings by 
Fabius Pictor. These were still to be seen in the 
lime of Pliny, when the temple was destroyed by 
fire in the reign of Claudius (xzxv. 7; (f. VaL 
Max. viii. 14. § 6). 

Cicero^s friend Atticus lived close to the temple of 
Salus (" — tuae vicinae Salutis" ad AU. iv. 1), and 
at the same time near that of Quirinus: " Certe non 
longe a tuis aedibus iuambulans post excessum 
suum Romulus Proculo Julio dixerit, se deum esse 
et Quirinum vocari, templumque sibi dedicari in eo 
loco jusserit" (De Leg. i. 1.) The vicinity of the 
temples is likewise indicated in another passage rela- 
ting to a statue of Caesar, which had been erected 
in that of Quirinus : " De Caesare vicino scripseram 
ad te, quia cognoram ex tuis Uteris: eum avvpcLov 
Quirino malo quam Saluti" (ad AU. xii. 45). 
Hence the sites of the two temples in question are 
still further established. For as that of Salus lay 
on the N. side of the hill, near the Porta Salutaris, 
and that of Quirinus some 200 yards to the S. of it^ 
at the church of S. Andrea, so we may assume that 
the house of Atticus lay between the two, and he 
would thus be a close neighbour to both. 

Another ancient sacrarinm on the Quirinal was 
that of Semo Sancus or Dius Fidius. We have 
shown, when treating of the Servian gates, that the 
Porta Sanqualis took its name from this sacellum ; and 
Livy (viii. 20) flescribes it as facing the temple of 
Quirinus. Hence it must have stood on or near the 
site of the Palazzo Quirinale, between the temple of 
Salus and that of Flora. It had a perforated roof, 
for the deity loved the open air, whence his title of 
Dius; and some thought that no oath by this god 
should be sworn under a roof. (Van*. L. L. v. § 
66.) Sancus was an old Sabine deity, and his 
temple at Home appears to have been founded by 
Tatius. (Ov. Fa8t vi. 213; Prop. v. 9. 74; Ter- 
tull. ad Nat. ii. 9.) Its antiquity is attested by the 
circumstance that the distaff and sandals of Tana- 
quil, the wife of Tarquinius Priscus, are recorded to 
have been preserved in it, and are said to have 
been in existence down to the time of Augustus. 
(Plin. viii. 74; Plut. Q. R. 30.) It appears to 
have been rebuilt by Tarquinius Superbus, but its 
dedication was reserved for Sp. Postumius. (Dionys. 
ix. 60.) The part of the hill where it stood must 
have been the Collis Mucialis of the Argive 
fragments. (Varr. v. § 52.) 
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There were several Temples op Foktuna on 
the Quirinal, but they do not seem to have been of 
much importance; and the notices respecting them 
are very obscure. Vitruvius (iii. 2) mentions three 
which stood close together at the Porta Collina, 
belonging perhaps to those alluded to by Ovid under 
the name of Fortuna Pubuca {Fast iv. 375, v.. 
729), and by Livy, who mentions a temple of For- 
tuna Primioenia on this hill (xxxiv. 53). There 
was also an Altar of Fortuna in the Vicus 
Longus. (Plut Fort Rom. 10.) 

In the street just named stood also a Saceli<um 
PuDiciTLAE Plkbelae, founded by Virginia, the 
daughter of Aulus, after the quarrel between the 
matrons in that of Pudicitia Patricia alluded to in a 
former section (Liv. x. 23). Outside of the 
Porta Collina was a temple of Venus Erycina, 
near which the Ludi Apollinares were held when 
the circus had been overflowed by the "tiber. (Liv. 
XXX. 38; Appian, B. C. i. 93.) Of the Temple 
of Serapis, mentioned in the NoiUia along with 
that of Salus, nothing further is known, except that 
from the fragment of an inscription found near the 
church of S. Agata alia Subura, where possibly the 
temple may have stood, it may be infenred that it 
was dedicated by Caracalla. (Gruter, Ixxxv. 6; 
Preller, Reg. p. 124.) 

These are all the ascertained temples that lay on 
the Quirinal ; for it is a disputed point whether we 
are to place on this hill the splendid Temple op 
Sol, erected by Aurelian. (Aur. Vict Com. 25; 
Eutrop. ix. 15 (9); Vopisc AureL^ Altogether, 
however, the most probable c(n3clnsion is that it 
stood there, and Becker's objections admit of an easy 
answer {Handb. p. 587, seq.). By those who as- 
sume it to have been on the Quirinal it is commonly 
identified with the remains of a very large building, 
on the declivity of the hill, in the Colonna gardens, 
on which spot a large Mithraic stone was discovered 
with the inscription " Soli Invicto." (Vignoli, de 
Columna Anioniniana^ p. 174.) This position 
may be very well reconciled with all the ancient 
accounts respecting the temple. Becker objects 
that it is mentioned in the NotUia in the 7th Re- 
gion (Via Lata). But this Region adjoined the 
western side of the Quirinal, and the temple of the 
Sun may have been recorded in it, just as many 
buildings on the declivity of the Aventine are enu- 
merated in the 11th Region, or Circus Maximus. 
In the CataJogus Tmperatorum Vienn, (ii. p. 246, 
Rone.) it is siud of Aurelian, ** Templum Sdis et 
Castra in Campo Agrippae dedicavit;** and it will 
appear in the next section that the Campus Agrip- 
pae must have been situated under this part of the 
Quirinal. Becker assumes from the description 
given by Vopiscus of his ride with Tiberianns, the 
conversation during which was the occasion of hb 
writing the life of Aurelian, that the temple in 
question could not have been so near the Palatine 
as the spot indicated ('* Ibi quum animus a causia 
atque a negotiis publicis solutus ac liber vacaret, 
sermonem multum a Palatio usque ad hortos Vale- 
rianos instituit, et in ipso praecipne de vita prin- 
cipum. Quumque ad templum Solis venissemus ab 
Aureliano principe consecratum quod ipse xumni- 
hilum ex ejus origine sanguinem duceret, quaesivit,** 
&c., Vopisc. Attrel. 1). We do not know where 
the Horti Valeriani lay; they might possibly, as 
assumed by Preller, have been identical with those 
of Lucullus on the Pincian, subsequently in the pos- 
session of Valerius Asiaticus (Tac. ^hm. xi. ly^ 
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thongh these continued to bear in general the name 
of Lucnllos. But Becker interprets the passage 
wrongly when he thinks that tlie temple of Sol lay 
bey(»)d these gardens: on the contrary, the passing 
that temple gave rise to the conversation, which 
lasted till Vopiscus and his friend arrived at the 
Horti Valerian i, wherever these may have been ; and if 
they were on the Pincian, the temple of Sol, in the 
locality indicated, would have been on the road to 
them from the Palatium. Lastly, we may observe 
that the Qnirinal had, in very early times, been de- 
dicated to the worship of Sol, who was a Sabine 
deity (Varro, L. L. v. § 74); and there was a 
PuLViNAR Sous in the neighbourhood of the 
temple of Quirinus. (Quint. Inst. Or. i. 7; Fast. 
Capran. Id. Aug.; cf. Uriichs, Beschr. iii. 2. p. 386; 
Canlna, Indie, p. 210, seq.; Preller, Regionen, p. 
137.) 

Such were the sanctuaries of the Quirinal. The 
ancient topographers, who are followed by the mo- 
dem Italians, have assigned two circi to this quarter: 
the Circus Fi^rar near the temple of the same 
name, and the Circus Sallustii in the gardens of 
Sallnst, between the Quirinal and Pincian. The 
former has certainly been invented by misconstruing 
an inscription relating to the games of Flora in the 
Circus Maximus. (Becker, Handb. p. 673.) It is 
more doubtful whether a Circus Sallustii may not 
have existed. We have seen from a passage of 
Livy that the Ludi Apollinares were performed out- 
side the Porta Collina when the overflowing of the 
Tiber prevented their performance in the usual 
place; and, according to Canina {Indicaz. p. 199), 
traces of a circus are still visible in that locality. 
But none is mentioned in the catalogues of the 
Regions, nor does it occur in any ancient author. 
The Horti Sallustiani, however, undoubtedly 
lay in the valley between the Quirinal and Pincian, 
bat their exact extent cannot be determined. They 
were formed by Sallust the historian with the 
money which he had extorted in Numidia. (Dion 
Caas. xhii. 9.) The house of Sallust lay near to 
the (subsequent) Porta Salaria, as we learn from 
Procopius, who relates that it was burnt in the 
storm of the city by Alaric, and that its half-con- 
sumed remains still existed in his time. {B. V. i. 2.) 
The Anonymous of £insiedlen mentions some Ther- 
mae Sallustianab near the church of S. Susanna; 
and the older topographers record that the neigh- 
bourhood continued to be called Salustricum or 
Salustium even in their days. (Andr. Fulvius, de 
Urh. Ant. p. 140; Luc. Fauno, Ant. di R. iv. 10. 
p. 120.) Becker (^Uandb. p. 585) raises a diffi- 
culty about the situation of these gardens from a 
passage in Tacitus (Hist. iii. 82), which, however, 
presents none if rightly understood. The Flavian 
troops which had penetrated to the gardens of Sallust 
on their left were those which marched on the 
Flaminian, not the Salarian, way, just as Nero is 
described as finding his way back to these gardens 
from the same road. (Tac. Ann. xiii. 49.) 

The Horti Sallnstiani subsequent I v became im- 
perial property, though in what manner is unknown. 
The first notice which we find of them as such 
occurs under Nero in the passage just cited from 
Tacitus. Several emperors are described as residing 
in them, as Vespasian, Nerva, and Aurelian. (Dion 
Cass. Ixvi. 10; Vopisc. Aw. 49; Hieron. p. 445, 
Rone.) 

Also close to the Porta Collina, but inside and to 
the right of it, lay the Campus Scelkratus, im- 
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mediately under the agger. The spot obtained its 
name from being the place where Vestal Virgins 
convicted of unchastity were buried alive ; for even 
in this frightful punishment they retamed their 
privilege of being interred within the walls. Diony- 
sius attributes the introduction of this mode of exe- 
cution to Tarquinius Prisons; and, according to 
Livy, the first example of its application was in the 
case of Minucia, B.C. 348. Dionysius, however, 
calls the first vestal who suffered Pinaria. (Dionys. 
ii. 67, iii. 67; Liv. viii. 15; Plut. Num. 10.) 

The emperors appear to have shared with the 
vestals the privilege of intramural interment, al- 
though they did not always avail themselves of it. 
Indeed, according to Hieronymus (vol. i. p. 449, 
Rone), Trajan was the only emperor buried within 
the walls; but this statement is certainly erroneous, 
since Domitian erected a magnificent mausoleum for 
the Fkvian family somewhere between the gardens of 
Sallust and the spot subsequently occupied by the 
baths of Diocletian. It is the object mentioned under 
the name of " Gens Flavia " in the Notitia^ and is 
alluded to in several epigrams of Martial, in one of 
which he designates it as being near his own 
dwelling (v. 64. 5) : — 
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Tam vicina jubent nos vivere Mausolea, 
Quum doceant ipsos posse perire decs." 

(Cf. ix. 2 and 35; Stat. Silv. iv. 3. 18.) It was 
commonly called Templum Gentis Fijiviae, as 
appears froi!i Suetonius (Dom. 17); but the same 
passage shows it to have been a sepulchre also, 
since the ashes of Julia, the daughter of Titus, as 
well as those of Domitian himself, were deposited in 
it (Cf. Becker, de Muris, &c. p. 69.) It was 
erected on the site of the house in which Domitian 
was bom, designated as being ad Malum Pu- 
NiouM (Suet. i)o»i. 1); which name occurs again 
in the Notitia, and could not, therefore, have been 
applied to the whole Region, as Preller supposes 
(Regionefiy p. 69), but must have denoted some 
particular spot, perhaps a vicus, called after a 
pomegranate tree that grew there. We have already 
adverted to the importance attached to trees growing 
within the city. 

The only other object that remains to be noticed 
on the Quirinal is the Praetorian Camp, since 
the baths of Diocletian will be described under the 
proper head. We have related in the former part 
of this article that the Castra Praetoria were esta- 
blished in the reign of Tiberius outside the Porta 
Collina, to the eastward of the agger. They were 
arranged after the usual model of a Roman camp, 
and were enclosed within a brick wall, of which 
there are still some remains. (Canina, Indicaz. 
p. 194.) They were included within the wall of 
Aurelian. which preserved their outline. We need 
only add that the 6th Region of Augustus, of which 
the Esquiline formed the principal part, was called 
Alta Semita, from a road which ran along the 
whole back of the hill, answering to the modem 
Strada di Porta Picu 

The Pincian Hill presents but few objects of 
importance. Its eai-Uer name was Collis Hor- 
torum, or HoRTULORUM, derived from the gar- 
dens which covered it; and it was not till a late 
period of the empire that it obtained the name of 
Mons Piucios, from a magnificent palace of the 
Pincian family which stood upon it. (Urhchs, 
Beschr. vol. iii. part ii. p. 572, Rom. Top. p. 136.) 
This Domus Pincian a is rendered interesting from 
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its having been the residence of Belisarius daring 
his defence of Rome. It is the same building men- 
tioned by Procopins nnder the name of iroXciTioi'. 
(Procop. B. G. ii. 8. 9 ; Anastasios, V. Silver, pp. 
104, 106, Blanch.) The part of the hill included 
within the later city was bomided by the wall of 
Aorelian, by the valley which separates the Pincian 
from the Qairinal, and by the Campos Martins on 
the west. 

The most famons place on the Pincian was the 
Gardens of Lucullits. Their situation is de- 
termined by a passage in Frontinus, from which we 
learn that the arches of the Aqua Virgo began un- 
der them. (^g. 2.) This must have been in the 
street called Capo le Case, since the arches are still 
in existence from that spot to the Fontana di Trevi. 
(Ganina, Indie, p. 395.) The ejirly history of these 
gardens is obscure. They were probably formed 
by a Lucullus, and subsequently came into the pos- 
session of Valerius Asiaticus, by whom they were 
so much improved that Messalina's desire of pos- 
sessing them caused the death of Valerius. (Tac. 
Ann. zi. 1, 32, 37.) They appear to have been also 
called after him " Horti Asiatic! " (Becker, Handb. 
p. 591), and it is possible, as we have said before, 
that they may sometimes have borne the name of 
" Horti Valeriani." They were the scene of Messa- 
lina's infamous marriage with Silius (Juv. S. x. 
334) and of her death by the order of Claudius. 
(Tac. Ann. xi. 37.) The gardens remained in the 
possession of the imperial family, and were reckoned 
the finest they had. (Plut. Luctdl 39.) The fa- 
mily of the Domitii, to which Nero belonged, had 
previously possessed property, or at all events a 
sepulchre, on the Pincian; and it was here that the 
ashes of that emperor were deposited. (Suet Ner. 
50.) Popular tradition places it on that part of 
the hill which overhangs the church of S. Maria 
del Popolo near the gate of the same name. 

XIII. The Campus Martius, Circus Fla- 
HiNius, AND Via Lata. 

The whole plain which lies between the Pincian, 
Quirinal, and Capitoline hills on the £. and the 
Tiber on the W., — on which the principal part of 
modem Rome stands, — may be designated generally 
by the name of Campus Martius, though strictly 
speaking it was divided into three separate dis- 
tricts. It is narrow at the northern part be« 
tween the Pincian and the river, but a^rwards 
expands to a considerable breadth by the winding 
of the Tiber. It is terminated by the approach 
of the latter to the Capitoline hill, between which 
and the stream a part of the Servian wall forming 
its southern boundary anciently ran. It was cut 
through its whole length by a straight road, very 
nearly corresponding with the modem Corso, run- 
ning from the Porta Flaminia to the foot of the Ca- 
pitol. The southem part of the district lying be- 
tween this road and the hills formed, nnder the 
name of Via Lata, the 7th of the Augustan Regions ; 
but how far it extended to the N. cannot be de- 
termined. From its northem boundary, wherever 
it may have been, to the Porta Flaminia and beyond 
that gate, the road before described was called Via 
Flaminia. The southem portion of the Campus 
Martius lying between the same road and the Tiber, 
as far N. as the modem Piazza Navona and Piaxza 
Colon/nay constituted the 9th Region of Augustus, 
under the name of Circus Flaminius. 

In the earlier times all this district between the 
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hills and the river was private property, and w«a 
applied to agricultural purposes. We have already 
related in the former part of this article, how, after 
the expulsion of the Tarquins, the Campus Martius 
was assigned, or rather perhaps restored, t* the 
public use. But the southem portion of the plain 
appears still to have belonged to private owners. 
The most considerable of these possesnoos was the 
Pkata Flaminia, or Campus Fulmihius, which, 
however, must soon have become public property, 
since we find that assemblies of the people were held 
here under the decemvirs. (Liv. iii. 54.) Among 
these private estates must have been the Agrr 
Cati, in which was a fountain whence the stream 
called Petronia flowed into the Tiber, and seems to 
have formed the southern boundary of the proper 
Campus Martius ('* Petronia amnis est in Tiberim per- 
tluens, quam magistratus auspicate transeuEnt cum in 
Campo quid agere volunt,** Fest p. 250; cf. Paul. 
Diac. p. 45); also the Campus Tiberinus, the 
property of the vestal Taracia, or Suffetia, which 
she presented to the people. (Plin. xxxiv. 11.) 

We shall begin the description of this district 
from its southem side; that is, from the Servian 
wall between the Capitoline hill and the Tiber. 
Immediately before the Porta Carmentalis lay the 
Forum Olitorium. It was, as its name implies, 
the vegetable market. (Varr. LJj. v. § 146.) 
The Elephas Herbarius, or bronze statue of an 
elephant, which stood near the boimdary of the 8th 
Region (v. NotUid) has by some topographers been 
connected with this forum, merely, it would seem, 
from the epithet herbarius; but the wall must have 
made here a decided separation between the 8th 
and 9th Regions. There were several temples in 
the Fomm Olitorium, as those of Spes, of Juno 
Sospita, of Pietas, and of Janus. The Temple of 
Spes was founded by M. Atilius Calatinus in the 
First Punic War. (Tac Ann. il 49; Cic JV. D. 
ii. 23 ; Liv. xxi. 62.) It was destroyed in the great 
fire which devastated this neighbourhood during the 
Second Punic War (Liv. xxiv. 47), and though 
soon rebuilt, was again burnt down in b. c. 30; after 
which the restored temple was dedicated by Ger- 
manicus. (Tac. I. c.) The Temple of Juno 
was consecrated by C. Cornelius Cethegus in b. c. 
195. There is a confusion in Livy between the 
names of Sospita and Matuta applied to this 
deity (xxxii. 30, xxxiv. 53); and it is difficult 
to decide which epithet may be the correct one. 
The Temple of Pietas is connected with the 
well-known legend of the Roman daughter who 
nourished her father (or mother) when in prison 
with the milk of her bt-east, and is said to Iiave re- 
sided on the spot where the temple was erected. 
(Festus, p. 209 ; Val. Max. u. 6. § 1.) It was dedi- 
cated in B. c. 180 by the son of M. Acilius Glabrio, 
in pursuance of a vow made by his father, on the 
day when he engaged king Antiochus at Ther- 
mopylae. (Liv. xl. 34.) It was palled down in 
order to make room for the theatre of Marcellus. 
(Plin. vii. 36.) There appears, however, to have 
been another temple of Pietas in the Cireus FU- 
minius itself. (Jul. Obs. 114.) Close by was the 
Temple of Janus, to which we have already ad- 
verted in the former part of this article. The greater 
portion of the Forum Olitorium must have bosn en- 
grossed by the Theatre of Marcellus, of which 
we shall speak in another section ; and it may 
therefore be doubted whether it continued to serve 
the purposes of a market when the tiieatre was 
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erected. On the Furum Olitorium also stood the 
CoLUBfNA Lactaria, SO called because children 
were provided with milk at that spot. (Paal. 
Diac. p. 118.) The supposition that there was 
likewise a Forum Piscarium in this neighbour- 
hood rests only on a doubtful reading in Varro. 
(L. L. V. § 146.) 

The Campus Flaminius began at an early period 
to be occupied with temples and other public build- 
ings. One of the most ancient and renowned of the 
former was the Temple of Apolix?. The site 
appears to have been sacred to that deity from very 
early times, and was called ApoLiaNARE, probably 
from some altar which stood there. (Liv. iii. 63.) 
The temple was dedicated in b. c. 430, in conse- 
quence of a vow made with the view of averting a 
pestilence. (Liv. iv. 25, 29.) It remained down to 
the time of Augustus the only temple of Apollo at 
Rome, and must have been of considerable size, 
since the senate frequently assembled in it. It lay 
between the Forum Olitorium and Circus Fla- 
minius, or, according to Pliny's designation, which 
amounts to the same thing, close to the Portions 
Octaviae. (Ascon. ad Cic. in Tog. Cand. p. 90, 
Orell.; Plin. xxxvi. 5. s. 34.) 

Another celebrated and important temple was the 
Aedes Bellonab, since it was the chief place for 
assemblies of the senate when it was necessary for 
them to meet outside of the pomoerium; as, for 
instance, when generals cum impei'io were soliciting 
them for a triumph, for the i-eception of foreign 
ambassadors whom it was not advisable to admit 
into the city, and other similar occasions. Close to 
it was one of the three Senacula mentioned by 
Festus (p. 347). The temple of Bellona is said to 
have been built in pursuance of a vow made by 
Appius Claudius Caecus, in the battle against the 
Etruscans, b. c. 297 (Liv. x. 19) ; but accord- 
ing to Pliny (xxxv. 3) it was built by Appius 
Claudius Regillensis two centuries earlier, who 
placed the images of his forefathei-s in it, b. c. 494 ; 
in which case the vow of Appius Claudius Caecus 
must have been accomplished by restoring the 
former temple. In front of the temple lay a small 
area, on which stood the Columna Beluga, so 
called because it was the spot whence the Fetialis 
threw a lance in the ceremony of declaring war. 
When the war with Pyrrhus broke out this custom 
could not be observed in the usual manner by 
throwing the lance into the enemy's country ; where- 
fore, a captured soldier of Pyrrhus's was made to buy 
a piece of ground near the temple, which symbolised 
the territory of the enemy ; and into this the lance 
was flung on all subsequent occasions of declaring 
war against a people whose country lay beyond the 
sea. (Serv. ad Aen. ix. 53.) This custom was 
observed as late as the time of Marcus Aurelius. 
(Dion Cass. Ixxi. 33.) There are two points in 
dispute about tbia temple ; first, whether the area 
containing the Columna Bellica stood before or behind 
it ; and secondlji whether the temple itself stood at 
the eastern m western end of the Circas Flaminius; 
which latter question also concerns the site of the 
temple of Hercules Custos, as will be seen from 
the following lines of Ovid {Fast. vi. 206) : — 

^ Prospicit a templo summum brevis area Circnm : 
Est ibi non parvae parva columna notae. 

Hinc solet hasta manu, belli praenuntia, mitti, 
In regem et gentes quum placet arma capi. 

Altera pars Circi cnstode sub Hercule tnta est 
Quod dens Eaboico carmine munos habet." 
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In the first line Becker {I/andb. p. 607) reads 
"a tergo," with Merkel, instead of **a templo," 
which is the reading of Heinsius, and of most 
editions, and thus places the area behind the 
temple. But this was not the usual situation for 
an area, and there is express authority that the 
column stood before the temple. (Paul. Diac. p. 33; 
Serv. /. c, where Becker admits that we should 
read *' ante aedem " for " ante pedem.") The other 
point respecting the site of the temple depends on 
whether " summus circus ** means the part where 
the carceres were, or the circular end. Becker 
adopts the former meaning, and consequently places 
the temple of Bellona at the eastern end of the 
circus, and that of Hercules Custos at the western 
end. Urlichs reverses this order, and quotes in 
support of his view Salmasios, ad Solm. p. 639, A.: 
" Pars circi, ubi metae ultimae superior dicitur; 
inferior ad carceres." {Antw. p. 31.) This is a 
point that is not altogether established ; but Becker's 
view seems in this case the more probable one, as 
will appear a little further on, when we come to 
treat of the Vilk Publica. 

The Circus Flamikius itself, which will be 
described in another section, lay under the Capitol, 
on which side its carceres were, and extended in a 
westerly direction towards the river. Between it 
and the theatre of Marcellus lay the Porticus 
Octaviae, — which must be carefully distinguished 
from the Porticus Octavia, built by Cn.Octavius, — 
enclosing Temples of Jupffkr Stator and Juno. 
This portico occupied the site of a former one built 
by Q. Caecilius Metellu.s, after his Macedonian tri- 
umph, and called after him Porticus Mktelu. 
It seems most probable that the two temples before 
alluded to were in existence before the time when 
Metellus erected his portico ; but the notices on this 
subject in ancient authors are obscure and contra- 
dictory. (Becker, Handb. p. 608, seq.) There 
can be no doubt, however, that the Porticus Oc- 
taviae superseded that of Metellus. (Plin. xxxiv. 
14 ; cf. Plut C. Gracch. 4.) It was erected 
by Augustus, and dedicated in the name of his 
sister ; but at what date is uncertain. (Suet. Aug. 
29 ; Ov. A. A. iii. 391.) It contained a library, 
which was destroyed in the gi'eat fire in the reign of 
Titus, with all its literary treasures. (Dion Cass, 
xlix. 43, Ixvi. 24 ; Suet III. Gramm. 21.) This 
library was probably in the part called the ^ Schola 
in poiticibus Octaviae," and, like the Palatine library, 
was sometimes used for assemblies of the senate. 
(Plin. xxxv. 10. 8. 114, xxxvi. 5, s. 22. s. 28; 
Dion Cass. Iv. 8.) Hence, it was even called Octavia 
Curia, and sometimes Octaviae Opera. The church 
of S. Angela in Pescaria now stands opposite to its 
principal entrance towards the river. 

Close to the Porticus Octaviae, on its western 
side, lay the Porticus Philippi, enclosing a tem- 
ple of Hercules Musarum. This temple was 
built by M. Fulvius Nobilior, the conqueror of the 
Aetolians (Cic. p. Arch. 11), and rebuilt by L. Mar- 
cius Philippus, the step-father of Augustus, who also 
surrounded it with the portico. (Suet. Aug. 29.) 
The name of the temple does not signify, as Becker 
supposes (^Handb. p. 613), that it was dedicated to 
Hercules amf the Muses, but to Hercules as leader of 
the Muses (Mowo-a7eTi7s), the genitive, Musarum^ 
depending on Hercules, as appears from coins of 
the Gens Pomponia, where he is represented in 
that character, with the legend hercvt<es musa- 
rvm, as well as from an inscription in Grater (mlxx. 
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5) HERCVLi . MVSARVM. PYTHVS (Urlichs, RoTn. 
Topogr. p. 140, and Antw. p. 32). Indeed Eu- 
menios expressly says that Fulvius Nobilior when 
in Greece had heard " Herculem Mosagetem esse 
comitem ducemque Musarum *' (jpro Inst. Schol. 
Aug. p. 195, Amtz.); and we learn from Ovid that 
the statue of Hercules represented him with a 
lyre (^Fast vi. 810): — 

" Annuit Alcides, increpuitque lyram." 

The vicinity of the temple and portico is indicated 
in Martial (v. 49. 8). 

It is supposed that the Theatrum Balbi lay 
close to the western side of this portico, and, a little 
&rther on, opposite the round end of the circus, but 
rather to the north of it, the Theatrum Pompeii ; 
of which latter there are still some remains at the 
Palazzo Pio. Pompey's theatre must have lain 
close to the boundary between the Campus Martins 
and Circus Flaminius since Pliny mentions that a 
colossal statue of Jupiter, erected by the emperor 
Claudius in the Campus, was called Pompeianus 
from its vicinity to the theatre (*' Talis in Campo 
Martio Jupiter a Divo Claudio Caesare dicatus, qui 
vocatnr Pompeianus a vicinitate theatri," xxxiv. 
18). The same thing might also be inferred from 
Cicero (*' Quid enim loci natura afferre potest, ut in 
porticu Pompeii potius quam in Campo ambulemus," 
tie FcUOj 4.) Hence it would appear that the 
boundary of the two districts, after proceeding 
along the northern side of the Circus Flaminius, 
took a north-westerly direction towards the river. 
The PoBTicus PoMPEn adjoined the scena of his 
theatre, and afforded a shelter to the spectators in 
the event of bad weather. (Vitruv. v. 9.) But 
what conferred the greatest interest on this group of 
buildings was the Curia Pompeh, a large hall or 
hexedra in the portico itself, sometimes used fur the 
representation of plays as well as for assemblies of 
the senate. It was here that Caesar was assas- 
sinated, at the base of Pompey's statue; an event 
which caused it to be regarded as a locus sceleratus, 
and to be walled up in consequence. (Cic. Div. ii. 
9; Dion Cass. xliv. 16, 52; Suet. Caes. 80, 88; 
Pint Brut. 14, Caes. 66, &c.) The statue of 
Pompey, however, was first taken out by order of 
Augustus, and placed under a marble arch or 
Janus, opposite the portico. (Suet. Aug. 31.) It 
is a question whether the portico styled Hecato- 
8TTLON, from its having a hundred columns, was 
only another name for the portico of Pompey, or 
quite a distinct building. It is sometimes men- 
tioned in a manner which would seem to intimate 
that it was identical with the Porticus Pompeii. 
Thus both are said to have had groves of plane- 
trees (Prop. ii. 32. 11), and to have been consumed 
in one and the same fire. (Hieron. Chron. p. 475, 
Bone.) The following lines of Martial, however, 
appear to show that they were separate, but adjoin- 
ing buildings (ii. 14. 6); — 

** Inde petit centum pendentia tecta columnis ; 
mine Pompeii dona nemusque duplex " 

From these lines, and from two fragments of the 
Capitoline Plan, Canina has correctly inferred that 
there were two distinct porticoes, and that the 
Hecatostylon adjoined the N. side of that of Pompey. 
(/nrfjc. p. 373.) Pompey also built a private dwell- 
ing-house near his theatre, in addition to the house 
which he possessed in the Carinae. The former of 
these sjBems to have been situated in some gardens. 
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(Pint. P(mp. 40, 44.) We find other Horti Pom- 
peu mentioned with the epithet of superioresj pro- 
bably from their lying on the Pincian hill. (Ascon. 
ad Cic. Mil Arg. p. 37, and c. 25. p. 50, Orell.) 

Near the theatre of Pompey was also the Por- 
ticus Octavia, which, as we have said, must be 
carefully distinguished from the Porticus Octaviae. 
It was a double portico originally erected by Cn. 
Octavius after his triumph over Perseus. It was 
likewise called Corinthia, from its columns being 
adorned with bronze capitals. (Plin. xxxiv. 7: 
Veil. Pat. ii. 1; Fest p. 178.) Augustus rebuilt 
it, but dedicated it again in the name of its founder. 
Also near the theatre was the Triumphal Arch 
of Tiberius, erected by Claudius. (Suet. Claud. 
11.) 

Other temples in the district of the Circus Fla- 
minius, besides those already enumerated, were a 
Temple of Diana, and another of Juno Regina, 
— different from that of Juno in tlie Porticus Octa- 
viae, — both dedicated by M. Aemilius Lepidus, b. c 
179. (Liv. xl. 52.) An Aedes Fortunae 
Equestris vowed by Q. Fulvius Flaccus in a battle 
against the Celtiberians, B.C. 176. (Liv. xl. 40, 
44, xlii. 3, 10.) It stood near the theatre of Pom- 
pey in the time of Vitruvius (iii. 3. § 2, Schn.), but 
seems to have disappeared before that of Tacitus. 
(Ann. iii. 71.) A Te»iple of Mars, founded by 
D. Junius Brutus Callaicus (Plin. xxxvi. 5. s. 26); 
one of Neptune, cited as "delubrura Cn. Domitii" 
{lb.; Gruter, Inscr. cccxviii. 5); one of Castor 
AND Pollux (Vitruv. iv. 8. 4); and probably also 
one of Vulcan. {Fast Capran. X. KaL Sep.) 
Some of these last, however, were perhaps, mere 
saceUa in the circus itself. 

A few profane objects will close the list of public 
buildings in this quarter. The Stabl^la iv. Fac- 
tionum of the Notitia must have been the stables 
in which the horses of the four factions or colours of 
the circus, albata, prasina, russata, and veneta, were 
kept. Domitian added two more colours, the aurata 
and puipurea, and another reading of the Cwriosum 
mentions six stables, whilst the Notitia — certainly 
erroneously — names eight; but it seems most proba- 
ble that there were only fom*. (Preller, Regionen, p. 
167.) Some of the emperors paid great attention to 
these stables. Tacitus represents Vitellius as build- 
ing some (Hist ii. 94); and Caligula was constantly 
dining and spending his time in the stables of the 
Green Faction. (Suet Cat. 55.) The four in ques- 
tion were probably situated under the Capitol, near 
the carceres of the Circus Flaminius. Between 
the Porticus Philippi and the theatre of Balbus lay 
two Porticus Minuciae, styled respectively Vetus 
and Frumentaria, both built by Minucius who 
was consul in B.C. 111. (Veil. Pat. ii. 8.) The 
Frumentaria appears to have been the place in 
which the tesserae were distributed to those entitled 
to share the public gifts of com. (Appnl. de Mund, 
extr. p. 74. 14, Elm.; of. Cic JPkiL '± 34; Lampr. 
Comm. 16.) The Crypta Balbi mentioned in 
the Notitia was probably a peculiar species of por- 
tico, and most likely attached to Uie theatre <^ 
Balbus. A crypta difiered from a portico by hav~ 
ing one of its sides walled, and by being covered 
with a roof, in which were windows. (Urlichs, 
Beschr. vol. iii. pt. ii. p. 62.) 

Such were the public buildings in the district 
called Circus Flaminius; immediately to tiie N. of 
which lay the Campus Martius, sometimes called 
merdy Campus. The purposes to which this plain 
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was applied were twofold ; it served ft»r gymnastic 
and warlike exercises, and also for large political as- 
semblies of the people, as the contitia and contiones. 
At first it must have been a completely open field 
with only a few sciittered sacred places upon it; 
and it was not till the 6th century of the city that 
regular temples began to be built there. By de- 
grees it became covered with buildings, except in 
that part devoted to the public games and exercises, 
and especially the equiria, or horse-races, instituted 
by Romulus in honour of Mars (Varr. L. L. vi. 
§ 13; Paul. Diac. p. 81.) The spot where these 
took place is indicated by Ovid {Fdst. iii. 519): — 

" Altera gramineo spectabis Equiria campo 
Quern Tiberis curvis in latus urget aquis. 
Qui tamen ejecta si forte tenebitur unda 
Caelius accipiet pulverulentus equos." 

The part of the Campus the side of which may 
be said to be " pressed upon " by the stream of the 
Tiber, is that lying between Piazza Navona and 
the bridge of S. Angela^ where the ground f«*nn8 an 
angle opposed to the descending waters. Here also 
was the bathing-place of the Roman youth. (Hor. 
Od. iii. 7. 25 ; Com p. Cic. pro Coel. 15.) 

Some writers have assumed that this spot was 
regarded as forming a distinct division called Cam- 
pus Minor, whilst the remainder of the plain 
was called Campus Majok. (Preller, Regionen, 
p. 160; Urlichs, Jiom. Mar sf eld, p. 19; Canina, 
/w Jic, pp. 384, 412.) But this distinction does 
not appear to rest on adequate authority. It is 
derived from a passage in Catullus : " Te campo 
quaesivimus minore " (liii. (Iv.). 3); and from 
another in Strabo, quoted in the fonner part of this 
article, where, in describing the Campus Martins, 
he speaks of another field, or plain, near it (irAij- 
aiop 5' i<Tr\ rov -Kthiov roxnov koX 6.\Ko ntSiov, koX 
<TToa\ kvkKo) irafiir\r}6f7sy k. t. A.). But, as Becker 
observes (^Handb. p. 599), Strabo has already de- 
scribed the Campus Martius as the usual place for 
gymnastic exercises, and therefore his 6XKo inUov 
cannot be the part of it just described. It seems 
most probable that he meant the Campus Flaminius, 
which still retained its ancient name, though for the 
most part covered with the porticoes and other build- 
ings which he describes ; just as we have a Moor- 
fields and Goodman's Fields in the heart of London. 
The Campus Minor of Catullus may have been the 
Campus Martialis on the Caelian ; or, as Preller 
observes, the punctuation may be : — 

" Te campo quaesivimus, minore 
Te in circo." 

Tiie ancient loci religioH on the Campus Martins 
were the following: — The Palus Cafreae, or 
Capbab, where Romulus is said to have disapj)eared 
during the holding of an assembly of the people: its 
situation is unknown; but it does not seem im- 
probable, as Preller suggests {Regionen, p. 137), 
that its site may have been marked by the Aedicula 
Capraria, motioned in the Notitia in the 7th 
Region, and that it may consequently have lain 
somewhere under the Quirinal. (Liv. L 16; Ov. 
Fast. ii. 489, &c) A place called Tarentum, or 
Tbrentum, which appears to have been volcanic 
(campns ignifer), with a subterranean Ara Ditis 
Patbis et Proserpinab, where the ludi saeculares 
were performed. The legend of Valesius and his 
children, and an account of the institution of the 
eames, will be found in the Dictionary ofAntiqvi- 
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ties, p. 7 1 6. We are here only concerned for the situ- 
ation of the place, which is very variously assigned 
by different writers. Urlichs placed it in the Forum 
Boarium, which, however, must be wrong, as it was 
undoubtedly in the Campus Martins (Val. Max. ii. 
4. § 5; Festus, p. 329), though at one extremity of 
it. (Zos. ii. 4.) Hence Becker placed it near the 
mausoleum of Augustus, being led to this conclusion 
by the Sibylline oracle recorded by 5^imus (/.c.):— 

'?(^uv iv ircSt^) vapa ^vfASpi^os &w\eroy Siwp 

Becker refers the word aTav&rarov in this pas- 
sage to itiZiov, and hence selects the northern part 
of the Campus for the site of Tarentum, as being 
the narrowest. But it may equally well refer to 
W«p; and the narrowest part of the Tiber in its 
course through the Campus Martins — taking that 
appellation in its more extended sense — is where it 
is divided by the Insula Tiberina. Other passages 
adduced are undecisive, as those of Ovid {Fast. i. 
501) and Seneca (de Morte Claudii, 13); and 
therefore though Preller (^Regionen, Anhang, p. 241) 
pronounces against Becker's site, we must leave the 
question undetennined. 

The Ar.\ Martis, near which, when the comitia 
were ended the newly-elected censors took their 
seats in curule chairs, was probably the earliest holy 
place dedicated to the god on the Campus which 
bore his name. We have already observed, when 
treating of the Porta Fontinalis, that it must have 
been near that gate, and that it was perhaps erected 
by Numa. There was also an Aedes ^IARTIS on 
the Campus, probably at the spot where the equiria 
were celebrated. (Dion Cass. Ivi. 24; Ov. Fast. iL 
855.) It seems to have been a distinct temple 
from that already mentioned in the Circus Fla- 
minius. The site of the Temple of the Lares 
Permarini, dedicated by the censor M. Aemilius 
Lepidus, B.C. 179, in pursuance of a vow made by 
L. Aemilius Regillus after his naval victory over the 
fleet of Antiochus, cannot be determined (Liv. xl. 
52; Macrob. Sat. i. 10); but it may probably have 
stf)od, as Preller conjectures, near the Navalia. 
The Aedes Juturnae, built by Q. Lutatins Ca- 
tulus towards the end of the Republic, stood near 
the arches of the Aqua Virgo, and consequently 
near the Septa. (Serv. adAen. xii. 139; Qy.Fast. 
i. 463; Cic. pro Clumt. 36.) 

Such was the Campus Murtius down to the im- 
perial times ; when the great works undertaken 
there by Julius Caesar and Augustus gave it quite 
a new appearance. But, before we proceed to de- 
scribe these, we must say a few words respecting the 
Navalia, or goverament dockyards. The older 
topographers placed them under the Aventine, from 
confounding them with the Emporium or commercial 
docks. Piale first pointed out the incorrectness of 
this view; but erred himself in placing the Navalia 
on the opposite bank of the Tiber, from his ignorance 
of cei*tain passages which detennine them to have 
been in the Campus Martins. These passages, 
which were first adduced by Becker (de Muris, (fc. 
p. 96, Bandb. p. 159), are the following: " Spcs 
unica imperii populi Romani, L. Quinctius, trans 
Tiberim contra eum ipsum locum, ubi nunc Navalia 
sunt, qnatuor jugerum colebat agrum, quae prata 
Quinctia vocantur." (Liv. iii. 26.) This passage 
shows the Navalia to have been on the left bank of 
the Tiber, opposite some fields called prata Quinctia; 
and the following one from Pliny fixes the situation 
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of these fields in the dutrict called Vaticanus: 
" Aranti qoatuor sua jugera in Vaticano, quae prata 
Quinctia appellantur, Cincinnato viator attulit dic- 
taturam" (xviii. 4). That the Navalia were iu 
the Campus Martins may also be inferred from 
Livy (xlv. 42) : " Naves regiae captae de Mace- 
donibus inusitatae ante magnitudinis in Campo 
Martio subductae sunt*'; and from Plutarch's ac- 
count of the return of the younger Cato from 
Cyprus, in which he relates that although the ma^ 
gistrates and senate, as well as a great part of the 
Roman population, were ranged along both banks of 
the Tiber in order to greet him, yet he did not stop 
the course of his yessels till he arrived at the 
Navalia (Cat Min. 39) ; a circumstance which 
shows that this arsenal must have Iain towards 
the upper part of the stream's course through 
the city. Hence, though we cannot define the 
boundaiT^ between the Janiculum and the Vatican, 
nor consequently the exact situation of the Prata 
Quinctia, yet the site fixed upon by Becker for the 
Navalia, namely, between the Piazza Navona and 
Porto di Ripetta, seems sufficiently probable. Preiler 
is disposed to place them rather lower down the 
stream, but without any adequate reason {Reyioneti, 
Anh. p. 242). 

It was Caesar who began the great changes in 
the Campus Martins to which we have before 
alluded. He had at one time meditated the gigantic 
plan of diverting the course of the Tiber from the 
Milvian bridge to the Vatican hill, by which the 
Ager Vaticanus would have been converted into a 
new Campus Martins, and the ancient one appro- 
priated to building; but this project was never car- 
ried into execution. (Cic. dd Att. xiii. 33.) The 
only building which he really began in the Campus 
was the Septa Julia. It has been said, when 
treating of the Porta Flumentana, that a spot near 
the Circus Flaminius was appropriated to the hold- 
ing of the Comitia Centuriata. In early times it 
was enclosed with a rude kmd of fence or boundary, 
probably of hurdles ; whence, from its resemblance 
to a sheep-fold, it obtained the name of Oyile, and 
subsequently of Septa. (Liv. xxvi. 22 ; Juv. vi. 528 ; 
Serv. ad Virg. Ec. i. 34.) For this simple and 
primitive fence Caesar substituted a marble building 
(Septa marmorea), which was to be surrounded with 
a portico a mile square, and to be connected with 
the VilU PubUca. (Cic. ad AU. iv. 16.) It was 
probably not much advanced at the time of Caesar's 
assassination; since we find that it was continued 
by the triumvir Lepidus, and finally dedicated by 
Agrippa (Dion Cass. liii. 23) ; but whether it was 
completed on the magnificent plan described by 
Cicero cannot be said. Its situation may be deter- 
mined by a passage in Frontinus, in which he says 
that the arches of the Aqua Virgo ended in the 
Campus Martins in front of the Septa. (^Aq. 22.) 
These arches, which, as we have seen before, began 
under the gardens of Lucullus on the Pincian, were 
conducted to the baths of Agrippa. Donati men- 
tions that remains of them were discovered in his 
time in front of the church of S. Iffnazio (near the 
Collegio Romano). (Be Urh. R, iii. 18.) This 
coincides with remains of the portico of tlie Septa 
existing under the Palazzo Doiia and church of 
S. Maria in Via Lata in the Curso (Canina, Indie. 
400) ; and we may therefore conclude that the Septa 
Julia stood at this spot. The portico must have 
enclosed a large open space wiiere the assemblies 
Kiere held, and in which gladiatorial shows, and on 
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one occasion even a naumachia, were exhibited, 
(Suet. Aug. 43, Cal. 18, Ner. 12; Dion Cass. Iv, 
8, lix. 10.) There was of course a suggestum or 
rostra, for haranguing the people. (Dion Cass. Ivi. 1.) 
The Septa were destroyed in the great fire under 
Titus (Dion Cass. Ivi. 24), but must have been 
restored, since, in the time of Domitian, when they 
had lost their political importance, they appear to 
have been used as a market, in which the most 
valuable objects were exposed for sale. (Mart. ix. 
60.) They appear to have undergone a subsequent 
restoration under Hadrian. (Spart. Hadr. 19.) 

The Villa Publica adjoined the Septa Julia, 
and must have been on its S. side, since it is described 
by Varro {R. R. iii. 2) as being *' in Campo Martio 
extremo," and must consequently have lain between 
the Septa and the Circus Flaminius, near the PcUaazo 
di Venezia. The original one was an ancient and 
simple building, and is mentioned by Livy (iv. 22) 
as early as the year B. c. 436. It was used by the 
consuls for the levying of troops, and by the censors 
for taking tlie census (Varr. /. c); also for the 
reception of foreign ambassadors whom it was not 
thought advisable to admit into the city, and of 
Roman generals before they obtained permission to 
enter the gates in triumph (Liv. xxx. 21, xxxiii. 
24, &c). It was the scene of the massacre of the 
four Marian legions by Sulla (Val. Max. ix. 2. § 1 ; 
Liv. Epit. Ixxxviii.; Strab. v. 249). A passage in 
Lucan respecting this horrible transaction confirms 
the position of the Villa Publica close to the 
Septa (ii. 196): — 

'* Tunc flos Hesperiae, Latii jam sola juventus 
Concidit et miserae maculavit Ovilia Romae** 

And another passage in Plutarch shows that it must 
have adjoined the Circus Flaminius on the other 
side (Ov fi^v aAAd icol rovrovs icol rSov JSlK\i»v 
robs trtpiytvofxivovs fls 4(aK((rx(A/ous &0po/(ras 
frapd rhv linrodpo/xoVf 4Kd\€i t^v airyKKijirov 
fis rh T^s 'Evvovs Up6v, Sull 30.) Seneca (de 
Clem. i. 12) likewise mentions the assembling of 
the senate in the neighbouring temple of Bellona, 
where the cries of the massacred soldiers were heard; 
and this circumstance would rather lead us to 
suppose that the temple in question was situated at 
the eastern end, or towards the carcereSy of the 
Circus Flaminius, since the Septa and Villa Publica 
must have lain towards that end of it nearest to the 
Capitol. The simple building described by Varro 
must have been that rebuilt in the censorship of S. 
Aelius Paetus and C. Cornelius Cethegus, B.C. 194. 
Caesar could hardly have done anything to it, since 
a coin of C. Fonteius Capito, consul in b. c 33, 
testifies that the latter either restored or rebuilt it. 

The name of M. Vipsanius Agrippa, the son-in- 
law of Augustus, is connected with the principal 
changes and the most important buildings in the 
Campus Martius. The latter consisted of the Pan- 
theon, the thermae, a portico, and the large structure 
called the Diribitoiium. The Campus Agrippae 
and its buildings will be described when we come to 
treat of that part of the district under consideration 
called Via Lata. 

The Pantheon of Agrippa, which is still in so 
good a state of preservation that it serves for public 
worship, is one of the finest monuments of ancient 
Rome. An inscription on the frieze of the portico 
testifies that it was erected by Agrippa in his third 
consulate; whilst another below records repairs by 
the emperors Septiuiius Severus and Caracalla. From 
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■ verr cormpt panapi in Plinj (mivi. U4, >. \). 
topognip)i«n hii«e reUlal thut t>« temple was de- 
dicaleil to Jnpilfr Vttor; bat Ihu i> i)io|^her in- 
cmiutuit witii othsr kccotmU of iu dettinalioii; 
and It ippewB from in emendation of Jan, dorived 
from the Codex Bambcrefnsis, that wo shnnld read 
J>iHSi(oni for Jovi UUori (Beeker. Handb. p. 
635> DionCuutustateatliat it received (be name 



eiceneot stale of preseiyation partly to the wliditj 
of iiB conatrqotion, panlj to its hating been conie- 
craled aa s ChnDtian cliurch as earlj an the reign 
of Phocaa, nndcr the lille of S. Maria ad MaHyra, 
or delta Solonda. To the lover of the fine ana it 
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of Pamheon became it contained the images of nuDj 
god. (liii. 27). which, however, seem to have beeu 
those of the deities mjthicalLy connerted with the 
Julian race, and among them that of Caesar himaelf. 
The temple is circular, aad its magnificent portico 
with triple row of columns, thoagh perhap« not qoita 
in harmony wiih the main building, cannot lail to 
eicile the admiration of Iha beholikr. It owe* its 
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picture of the Argonauts, an<i was erected in com- 
memuration of Agripps'e naval victories (DionCa-!,. 
liii. 27; Marl, iii. 80. 11). Becker (ffoBdJ. p. 637) 
contends that this was tlis same boilding called 
Basilica Neptuni by Spartiaa (Hadr. 19). and 
n CasHUS (Ixvi. 24). But a 



asilii:^ 






imagine that Dion nonld have used 1 
(Ttiliii'iDv of aoToJ; whence it eoems more probable 
as aasnmed by Caniiia (/ndic. p. 406) anJ olhei 
topographera, that Agrippa also erected a Tehfli 
or Neptume, which was connected with, or piubablj 
sarnranded by the portico. Nardini and Caniua— 
the tatter from recant reeaarchea— are of ojnnionth* 



the eleven colamne now eiisting in the front of the 
Dogana di Terra in the FioBca di Pittra, near the 
Antonine column, belonged to this temple. Of a 
PoRTicus Mklbaqui mentioned in the Notitia in 
connection with that of the Argoniutarutn, ite know 
nothing farther. 

Augnslua abo erected a few nwnnmenta on the 
Campus Marlins. Among them was the Soi.Aiiiini 
AiiQi'sn, an obelisk which now stands on MonU 
Cilorio, which served as a gigantic gnomon, and, on an 
immense marble flooring that snrronnded ic.eihibiled 
not only the hours, bnt also the increase and de- 
crease J the dap (Plin. mvi. 15). In the north- 
ern part of the Campus, between the Via Flaminia 
and the Tiber, he caused to be constructed during 
his life-time that superb MAUSOi.Ei;H,a description 
of which by Slrabo hae already been cited iu the 
former part of ihia article. This district had fbr 
eoma tiuie previonsly served aa a bnrjing place for 
the moat diHtingai^ed penous. Among othem 
bariBJ near this spot were Sulla, Caesar together 

HirliuB and Paasa, who fell at Mnlina. Several 
meuibera d the family of Augnstus bad been 
entombed in the mausulenm before the ashea o( 
Angustns hnnself were deposited within it ; aa 
Marcellus, Agrippa, Octavia, and Dmsue (Dion 
Caas. hii. 30; Virg. Am. vi. 873, seq.; Or. Com. 
ad Lit. 67). By the time of Hadrian it was com- 
pletely filled ; which caused him lo build a new one 
on the opposite side of the river (Dion Casa. Iili. 23). 
Therearestillconaderable remains of the monument 
ofAugUBlas. Theareaonwhich thesepulebreof the 
Caeaata stood is now converted into a eort of ampbi- 
thealre for specticlea of the lowest description ; sic 
transit gloria mundi. It is doubtful whether a thinl 
building of Augustus (ailed Pobticub ad Nati- 
ONBS, or XIV. Kationes, stood in the Campus 
Martins or in the Circus Flaminius. It auneara to 
leen neai the theatre of Pompey, a 
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deMnnined bj lbs fulh 
ApocoIoc^Mia : " Inji 
THltlifbius deorum nunii 



. " (p, 389. Dip.). IflliUdi 



aerpint 



before i 



r i>f Pluti 



in tbe noitliem part 
of the Campos; bnt tbif, tboagh probable, ' 
certain. Tbe Via Tecta is nientional once or 
bj Mailial (iii. 5, »ilL 75). 

Among Ibe otber monumenla rebtling toAugostiu 
in tbe Campua Marlins, nas an Aiu Pacis, dedi- 
cated to Angustos on bia return from Germaiij, 
B.C. 13. (DiooCaae. liT. 25; Or. f mi iii. 882 ; 
fo.(. Pram. ///. Kfli f ei.) The Aba Fortitkab 
REDUCia waa another umilar altar (Dion Case. tiv. 
19); bnt then ia nothing la prove that tCwasonllie 
Cumpna tIartiuB. 

In [he reign of Angn-ituaiStaliliueTannu erecteil 
an Anphithbatrs on Oie Campua. — the firsl 
built of $tonB at Rome ; but ila situation cannot be 
detenumed. (Dion Caes. h, 23; Suet. ^u^. 29.) 



before 






uldings 



Campua Martins. Caligula began, indeed, a large 
amphitheatre near the Septa ; but Cbidius caused it 
to be pnlled down. Nero erected, close to the baihs 
of Agrippa, the Tberhae Nerohmnae, which 
Boem to have been subseqnenti; enlarged by Alex- 
ander Severus, and to have obtained the name of 
Thsriub Alexandrinab, The damage occa- 
sioDsA in this district by the fire of Xer» cannot be 
atated, since all that we certainly know is ihal the 
amphitheatre of Slatilius Tauroswas destroyed in it 
(Dion Cass. Uii. 18). The fire under Titus w^ 
coneiderably more destniclive m this quarter (Id. 
livl. 24); but the daiii^e appedrs to have Iwen 
made good by Domitian. Among tbe buildings re- 
stored by him on thb occasion we find the Tbmple3 

accoanls respecting their foundation. Their site 
may, however, be filed between the Septa Julia and 
tbe baths of Agrippa, near the modem church of £. 
Maria lepra Umepna. Thus Juvenal (vi. 527):— 
" A Meroe portabit aquas, ut spargat in aedem 

(Ct Joseph. B.J^ vii. 5. § 4.) It was near the spot 
indicated that the celebrated group of the Nile was 
discovered which now adoms tbe Vatican (Brsnn, 
JfUMttnu of Romt, p. 160), together with seveml 
(«her Egyptian objetta (Flaminio Vacca, Mem. tios. 
IIB, 27; Bartoli, Mem. no. 112, &c.). Alexander 
Serems devoted much attention to these temples 
(Lampr. A . Sen. 26), and they must have existed till 
a late period, since tliey are ennmerated in theA'orilin. 
Doinitian also restored a temple of Minerva 
which stood near the same spot, the Mihehva 
Chalcimca of Cassiodorns (CSiim. ivb Domil.) 
and of the Holitia. (Montf. OUn-. ItaL p. 
292). It must have been the temple originally 
fbimded by Pompey in commemoration of his eastern 
victoiiea, tlio inscription on which is recorded by 
Pliny (vii. 27). It was from this temple that the 
church of A WoWu just mentioned derived ila epthei 
of sopra MaKTBa ; nnd it seoms to have been near 
this "pot that the celebral^.1 statue of (he Giusliniini 
Pallas, now in the Bracdti Naaeo of the Vatican. 



ROMA, 
was di^Hi^ercd ; thtitigh according U 

pie near tlie I'orta ttaggiore (Bn-al.. ^ ,„.. 

p. 154). Sonielopogra|3iersassumethat (hetemple 
buiit I7 Pompey was a difierent one from the above, 
iviih tbe barbarous title of Minerva Campenais, but 

probable (Canina, /ndicaz. p. 405). 

Domitiati also founded in the Campus Martins an 
Odeum and a Stadium (Suet. i>o»i. 5). which will 
be described in tlie proper sections. The situation 
of tlie former cannot be determined. The Slulium, 
;n all prohatality. occuped the site of the i'taaza JVa- 

been a circus. The name of KoBaaa i> a corruption 
ol in Agime, and iniportint remains of Uui Stadium 
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Campus— imW onlj on traditiuiu of ilie miiidle ages 
(Canlna, /*&. p. 393). 


IHUNAK Bill be irealed of in ll>e 


iialhi After the lime of Aleian 


Trajan ia laid to hsTS built a tlieatre in the 


lind but few new b.iildintta mention 


Campus Marliua, which, faowerer, was tleBlnired by 


iricU Gnrdian 111. ia uid to lutve 


Hadrian. (Spart. Uadr. 8.) Tlie sAiue einpmr 


de-ip. ef hnihline: an enormoua po, 



probably erected 

Basilica Uabciases (Marcianae), Khicli was 
probablj a temple in honour of hia sister, Mar- 
ciana. The Antonines appear to have adorned tliin 
quarter with many baiMinge The Basiuca &1a- 
TiDiiu (Matidiae) waa perhspt erected b; Aiiionlnus 
l'ius,«nd consecrated to Malidia, the wife of Hadrian; 
aa nell aa the IUorianuh. or temple lo Hadrian 
himself, also mentioned in llie Notitia. (Preller, 
p. 175.) The TBMPi.tiH Antohihi and Colum.ia 
CtfCHLiB were the l«mple and pillar ererted in 
honour of M. Aurelius Antoninus, (CapiloL il. AnL 
IS; Anr. Vict. Epit. 16.) All Iliese buildings 
stood near together in the vicinitj of the Piaaa 
CoUmna, on which the culonin (Columna Anloni- 
nlana) &till exists. For a bug wlille this eolunin 
was thought to be th«l of Antoninus Fins, and iraa 

the pedeslHl during the poi]ti<icate of Siitos V. 

But the sculptures on the column were subaequenlly Thi _ .... 

philr».iplier ; and this dew was confirmed not oul; CAMPua Aorifi-ae, and the buildings connected 
by the few remaining words of the origin^ inscrip- with it. We have akudj shown front the aiiuation 

neighbouring i'iassa rfi MorUs iTiWrio, reeardiiiK a of tlje temple of Sot, that the Campus Agripptie must 
permission granted to a certain Adrastus, a freed- luve lain under the western side »f the Quirinal, and 
man of Septimiua Severus and Caracalla, lo erect a not under the Pincian, where Becker places it. It 
small house in the neighbourhood of the column, as is probable, too, that it lay on a line with the Pan- 
This inscriptjon, which h now pre- theun and thermae of Agrippa, although dirlded 
US from ihem bf the Via Lata; and hence Canina cur- 
ia, really describes it as being the Sepia [Indk. p. 
of 2 1 5), whilst Uriichs and Preller, in like manner, place 
rt, it between the Piazza degli Apailoli and the Fon- 
tasaTrenL (&scA)-, vol. iiL pt.iii, p. 1 12 ; iie^ianen, 
p. 138.) The Campus Agrippae contaii«d gardens. 



portico under tho 
fincian hill, but il does not appear that it was era 
eieculed. (Capilol. tlori III. c. 32.) Respecting 
the Porticua Flaminia, k« the article Pons JIil- 
vTi-s. Some porticoes near the Pont Aeliue, whicb 
appear to have borne the name of Mmamae, were 
Urminated by tbe TKitrntHAi. Arch or Ghatiak, 
VALEMTiNtAN. ARD Theoikisiiis ; the inscription on 
which will be found in the Anonymous of Einsiedlen, 
and in Grater (clixii. 1). CUudins, who was prefect 
of the city underValentinian I., erected a portico near 
the hatha of Agrip|», which he called Pobticub 
Bosi EvESTiJs, after a nelglibomlng temple with 
the same name (Amm. Marc. nil. 6. § 19) ; but 

We shall now proceed to that part of the district 
under considention comprised in the Tth Region of 
Augustus, and subsequently called Via Lata, from 

formed the southern extremity of the Via Flaminia. 
));rapliical question con- 



serred in the corridor of the Va^can, twice mei 
the column aa being that " Mvi Marci." (Ci 
Indie, f. 417, seq.) The column is an imitati 
that of Tr^'an, but not in so pure a style OT an. 
Both derive their name of cochlU from the spiral 
etaircaae (cochlea, KOxAbi) in the interior of them. 
(Isid. Or^. IT. S, 38.) The CoLtinnA Abtonisi 
Pn was a large pilar of red granite, erected to 



ir gymr 



was, in short, a kind of Campus Martius in minia- 
ture. It was also a favourite lounge and promenade, 
(A. Gell. siv. 5.) It appears from a passage in 
Ulan Caasios, iJiat the Campus was not tiniahed 
before Agrippa's death, and that it was opened to 
the public by Augustus (Iv. 6.) It contained a 
POBTiccH PoLAE, SO UBmed after Agrippa's siller 
Pola or Polls : which is probably (he same as that 
alluded to by Martial, in eonie passages before quuted, 
under the name of Vifsahu. The latter name 
seems to be corrupted in the Notitia into Porticm 
Gypnam. Becker (/fondS. p. 596) wnald identify 
the Forlicus Polue with the PorticVb Edkopae. 
buttheyseem to be dilTerent structures. (Urlicha.AoiN. 
J'o^jr.p.lSS.) The latter, which derived its name 
from a poture of the rape of Kuropa, is frwoently 
mentioned by Martial (ii. 14, iiL 20, li. I). Its 
situation cannot be determined ; but most lopo- 
him, as appeara from the inscription, bj M. Anre- graphera place it in the Campus Martins, among the 
lius and L. Verus. It was discovered in tlie other buildings of Agrippa. (Canina, /ndicas p. 409 ; 
pontificate of Clement XI., in the garden of the Uriichs, flont. jlfori/eW, p. 1 1 6 ) It appears from 
Padri Mia Miitione. on tiie E, wde of the Fatano the Notiiia that the Campna Agrippae conluned 
di ifmie Ciiorio. It broke in the attempt toerecl Castka, which, from the Calalogui Imperat. Viam. 
it in the Piasia di Monte Cilorio, where (lie obelisk (t. ii. p. 246, Bone), appear lo have been dedicated 
now elands; but the pedestal with the iusciiption is by Aureliaa; but the Porticua Vipsania aerved as a 
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Terj bumble but lerj Qseful olijwl, llie FoBUM 
SuAHiuM. Bacon waa an Rrticle of great consump- 
tion at Rome. It was diitributed, an well as bread, 
amon^ tbo people, and its annnal c^aumptiun in 
the time of Valeotinian III. was Sitimaled at 
3,638,000 pounds. (Gibbon, Decliae and Pali, 
vol. IT. p. 85, ed. Smitb.) The cuetom of dislnlmt. 
ing it had been introduced b; Aurelian. (Vo[Jac. 
AuniSi.) A coanti7 in wbicb bi^H'-flesh is the 
cheapest meat betrays a low stale of farming. The 
swine still aboimde inltalj; bnt in ancient times the 
Boman market was principally supplied from the 
forests of Lucania. The market waa important 
enough to have its special tribune, and the " pi);- 
men of the eternal city " (" PotcinarU UrWa aetcmae") 
were considered oncli a useful body that peculiar 
privileges were granted to them. (^Cod. xi, tit 16; 
Not. DigviU Part. Che. p. 18; Groler, Inicr. 
ccliix. 4.) The market ia alluded to in a witt uf 
proTerbial manner by Pbilostratns (UriftA rt ned 
'.oivii ^i^t' Av, GiTT'p iy ovuv ityop^ Heroic. 



nentiaaediliciae8Sent."(Oi?e«-l.tit.l6.I.87.)Thij 
circumatancB raiber tends to strengthen Niebuhr's 
Dpini™ that Ancua Marciua only built a citadel on 
the Jan icu I um. without any Halls eitendinR to the 
river. [See above. Part II. Sect-I. sub fin.] The 
district in qatotion is naturally divided into three 
parts, the Mons Janicnlua (or Janiculum), ths 
ipective plains 



IB Insula Tiberina. Ws 



Mons Vati 

toHarda iJw river, — and t 

shall begin with ths last 

We have already mentioned the legend reapeclii^ 
the formation of the Ibbucj. TiBatONA through 
the com belonging to the Tirtjuins being thrown 
into the river. In the year b. c. 291 the ialana 
became sacred to Aescnlapins. In consequence of 
a pestilence an embassy wasde?ipatched to Epidaums 
to bring back to Rome the image of that deity ; 
but instead of the statue came a snake, into which 
aa perfectly known that the god himself hi ~ 



i passing Uie Tibenne 
m asliare anrl hid itself there; in 



a Tkmpl 



p. 28a ] 
Luccheaij 



tie present church of 3. Oooe dci . the building ot the t 



: island ever afterwanis 
hore the name of tlie god. (Liv. Epit, xL: Or. 
AfeL IV. 739; Val. Mat i, 8. § 2; Dionye. v. 13; 
Snet Claud. 25.) Sck penona resorted to this 

was any hospital near it, aa was the case at Epi- 
daurue. There Is no classical authorily for the 
fact that the sides of the ikland were afterwards 
walled round in the shape of u ship, with the prow 
against the current, lypi^ing the vessel which 
brought the deity ; bnt it ia said that vestiges of 
this Eubslmction are ctill visible. (Canina, /ndte. 
p. 574.) The island also contained a Tshflb of 
Jupiter and a Tkuple op pAumia, both dedi- 
cated in B. c. 193. (Liv. luiii. 42, miv. 53.) 
The temple of Jupiter appears to have adjoined that 
of AesculapuB. (Ov. Fait i. 293.) It has been 
concluded, from the following veries of Ovid, that 
Ihe temple of Faunua must have stood on tbe upper 
part of the island (^FomI. iL 193):— 
" Idibus agrestia fumaut altaria Fanni 

Hie, ubi discretaa uisula ruinpic aquas ; ~ . 
but this, though a probable, ia not a necesaaiy in. 
ference. Semo Sahcus, or Deos Fidins. seems also 
to hare had a sacellum here, as well as Tibebii(itb, 
as the river-god ia called in the Ind^UamaUa, or 
religion* hooka. (Fait AmU. VI. Id. Dtc.) By 
a curious ermi the early Christian writers cm- 
founded the former deity with Simon Magus, and 
thought that be was worshipped aa the islaitd. 
" ■■ .4jwI.2;Euseb.ff.S«I.iL12.) After 



-bridges 



vhich connected tb« 



utlKr side witb the shore, it 
obtained the name ot " Inter ddos Pontes" (Pint. 
Fvbl S); and tliis part of the river was long fumoos 
for the deiiinous pike caught in it; which owed tbtnr 
flavonr apparently to Ibe rtcA feeding afforded b; 
the proiimity of tbe banks. (Plul. PopL 8; M«- 
crob. Sat. ii. 1 S.) In the A eta Marlyrim the iala4id 
ie repeatedly styled Insula Lycaoaia ; it is at present 
callid Iiola di S. Barlobmmio, from the church 

The Jab 
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to the W., whence it stretches in a southerly direc- 
tion to a point opposite the Aventine. The mas- 
culine form of the name (Janiculus), though em- 
ployed as a substantive by some modem writers, 
seems to rest on do classical authority, and can only 
be allowed as an adjective form with moru or collts. 
(Becker, Bandb. p. 653.) The name Janiculum is 
usually derived from Janus, who is »aid to have had 
an arx or citadel here. (Or. Fast. i. 245 ; Macrob. 
ScU. i. 7.) As the ridge runs in a tolerably straight 
line nearly due S. from the point where it com- 
mences, the curve described by the Tiber towards 
the £. leaves a considerable plain between the river 
and the hill, which attains its greatest breadth at the 
point opposite to the Forum Boarium. This was 
the original Reoio Transtiberina. It appears 
to have been covered with buildings lung before the 
time of Augustus, and was principally inhabited by 
the lower dasees, especially fishermen, tanners, and 
the like, though it contained some celebrated gar- 
dens. Hence the Ludi Piscatorii were held in this 
quarter. (Ov. Fast vi. 237 ; Fest. pp. 210, 238.) 
It was the ancient Ghetto, or Jews' quarter, which 
now lies opposite to it. (Philo, de Virt. ii. p. 568, 
Mangey.) 

The Regie Transtiberina contained but few tem- 
ples or other public buildings. Of the temple of 
FoRS FoRTUNA we have already spoken when dis- 
cussing the question respecting that of Pudicitia 
Patricia [supra, p. 96], Of other lod religiosi 
in this quiirter little more is known than the name. 
Such was the Lucus Furinae, mentioned in the nar- 
ratives of the death of C. Gracchus. (Aur. Vict. 
Vir. III. 65; Plut. C. Gracch. 17.) Cicero con- 
nected this grove with the Eumenides, or Furiea 
{Nat Deor. iii. 18); but there is no account of 
those Attic deities having been naturahsed at Rome, 
and we should rather infer from Varro that the 
gruve was consecrated to some ancient indigenous 
goddess. (L. L. vi. § 19, MUll.) It was a uni- 
versal tradition that Numa was buried in the Jani- 
culum (Dionys. ii. 76; Plut. Num. 22; Val. Max. 
i. 1. § 12). Cicero, in a corrupt passage, places his 
tomb " baud procul a Fonti Ara " (or Fontis 
Aris) (de Leg. ii. 22); but of such a deity or altar 
we have no further account. We also find a Lucus 
Corniscabum DivARUM mentioned by Paul us 
Diaconus (p. 64, Miill.) as " trans Tiberim ; " but 
though the names of these goddesses are also found 
in an inscription (Gruter, Ixxxviii. 14), what they 
were cannot be told. Lastly, as the Basis Ca- 
pitolina records a Vicus Larum Rurauum in this 
district, we may conclude that they had a saceUum 
here. 

Among the profane places traris Tiberim were 
the MuciA Prata and the field called Codeta. 
The former — the land given to Mucins Scaevola by 
the Senate as a reward of his valour (Liv. ii. 13) 
— may, however, have lain beyond the district now 
under consideration, and probably farther down the 
Tiber. The Codeta, or Ager Codetanus, was so 
named from a plant that grew there resembling a 
horse's tail (coda) (Paul. Diac. pp. 38 and 58, 
I^IiilL), — no doubt the Eqnisetis^ or Equisetum 
palustre of Linnaeus. (" Invisa et eqnisetis est, a 
sirailitudine equinae setae," Plin. xviii. 67. s. 4.) 
There seems to have been a Codeta Major and a 
Minor, since Suetonius relates that Caesar exhibited 
a naval combat in the latter, where he had formed 
a lake (" in minore Codeta defosso lacu," Caes. 30) 
Dion Cassius, on the other hand, represents this 
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muimac&ia as taking place in the Campus Martius 
(xlili. 2S). Becker {Bandb. p. 656, note) would 
reconcile these divergent accoants by aaBoimog that 
the Codeta Minor lay in the Campus Martius, and 
the Codeta Majur oppK^ite to it, on the other side of 
the Tiber. (Cf. Preller, /et-^^wn^n, p. 218.) But 
thei'e seem to be some grave objections to this as- 
sumption. It is not probable that two places 
bearing the same name should have been on different 
sides of the river, nor that there should have been a 
marshy district, as the Codeta evidently was, in the 
Campus Martius, in the time of Caesar. Besides, 
had the latter contained a place called Codeta Minor, 
— which must have been of considerable size to 
afford room fur the exhibition of a naval combat,—- 
we should surely have heard of it from some otlier 
source. Becker adduces, in proof of his view, 
another passage from Suetonius {lb. c. 44), firom 
which it appears that Caesar contemplated building 
a magnificent temple of Mars, on the site of the 
lake, after causing it to be filled up ; a project, how- 
ever, which does not seem to have been carried into 
execution. Becker assumes that this temple must 
of course have been in the Campus Martius; though 
on what grounds does not appear, as we have al- 
ready seen that there was a temple of Mars a long 
way outside the Porta Capena, besides a subsequent 
one in the forum of Augustus. We are, therefore, 
of opinion, that the word ^Apdtfij in Dion Cassius, 
must be a mistake either of his own, or of his 
copyists, and that the Campus Codetanus of the 
Notitia must have lain rather below the city, on 
the right bank of the Tiber. (Cf. Canina, Indie. 
p. 566, seq.) The Notitia mentions a Campus 
Bruttianus in connection with the Campus Code- 
tanus, but what it was cannot be said. Some have 
conjectured that it was called after the Bruttii, who 
were employed at Rome as public servants. (Paul. 
Diac. p. 31.) 

Near the same spot must have been the Horti 
Caesaris, which Caesar bequeathed to the Roman 
people. (Suet. Caes. 83; T&c. Ann. ii. 41; Cic 
Phil. ii. 42.) According to Horace, they must have 
lain at some distance: — 

" Trans Tiberim longe cubat is, prope Caesaris 
hortos." (Sat. i. 9. 18.) 

And it may be inferred from the situation of the 
Temple of Fors Fortuna, which we have 
already discussed [supra, p. 963» that they most 
have been at about a mile's distance from the Porta 
Portuensis. {Fast Amit. VIII. Kal. Jtd.) It seems 
probable that they were connected with the Nemus 
Caesarum, where Augustus exhibited a natmuichia, 
and where a grove or garden was afterwards laid 
out. (" Navalis proelii spectaculum populo dedi 
trans Tiberim, in quo loeo nunc nemus est 
Caesarum " Man. Ancyr.) This would rather tend 
to confirm the view that the codeta was in this neigh- 
bourhood. In Tacitus {Ann. xii. 56: " Ut quondam 
Augustus structo cis Tiberim stagno ") we are there- 
fore probably to read uls for cw, which ancient form 
seems Uy have been retained in designating the 
Tianstiberine district ("Dicebatur cis Tiberim et 
uls Tiberim," Aul. Gell. xii. 13; cf. Varr. L.L. v. 
§ 83, MUll.; Pompon. Dig. i. tit. 2. 1. 2. § 31.) The 
Nemus Caesarum seems to have been so called from 
Caius and Lucius Caesar. (Dion Cass. Ixvi. 25.) 
We are not to suppose that it occupied the site 
of the lake excavated for the na/umachia^ but was 
planted round it as we Icum from Tacitus ( — " apud 
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AugaWo*. Tiiua Sulim iSilv. it. 4. S): - 
" CoDtinno deit™ flavi pele Tjbridia oras, 

Thin passive likevin confinns the sltiution of tlie 
lake on llie ri^lil, or Etruscan, bank (Lvdii rija) 
»ilh the Ncmiu ronm) it (cF. Suet. 7^ 72). It 
waa D«d bj Titus to «hibit a uuinneAM (Snel. 
Til. 7; Dion Cau. t c.)j in.! itmains of it ware 
Tiuble CTHi in the time of Alexander Serema (Id. 
It. 10). Altbough the puSHee in the Aftnmmtnlam 



which A 



d lake 



) rather mntijaled, we may make 
Chat it Has 1800 feet long bj 1300 broad. 

The KoHlia menti™ Btb NAtraiACiiiAE in the 
14ih RegiuTi, but the number ia probably cirrupt, 
and we Bhnuld read two. (Preller, A^K»Kn. |>.206.) 
We know at all events that Domitian sIm made a 
huin for Bhip-lii:hU in the Transtibuine distriiH. 
(SueLftm. 4.) The stone of which it was constructed 
was eubaequentlj emploje.l 10 repair the Cirene 
SLoimos (/*. 5). That it wB» in a new eiluatian 
aj^an from Dion Cu»na (it nair^ nn xofVi 
liiii. 8). It prebablj laj under the Vatican, since St. 
Pelei's was d«UEn«le<l in the middle ages as " a[iud 
NHUmachiam." (Flav. Blond, laitaur. H. i. 24: 
Anastas. V. Leo. III. p. 306, Blancli. ; Mailf. Diar. 
IlaU p. 391.) The aaamadiia sseribed lo the ein- 
penir Philip (Aur. Vict. Cau. S8) was perhaps 
only a restofalion of thia, or of that of Augualus, 

AmonK other objects in the dialrici of the Janj. 
cnlum, we need only mention the Horti Gstae 
and Ihe Cabtka LEcnCARtaituH. The former 
were probably founded by Septimius Seierus. and 
inherited b; hie aon Ceta. We know at all events that 



noiu 

Srvenu founiled Mine halUs in thia district (S|art. 
Sf.pt.See. 19: cf. Becker, de itmiM, p. 127) and 
Ihe arch called Porta SEPTiMUtfA; aw) it like- 
wise appeals that he purchased eDnie large gardena 
before his departure into GennuiT. (SjArt. lb. c. 4.) 
The LKIicarii were either wdan-chaimien. or men 
employed (o carry biera, and their 









hear of the Caatra Tabi 

The McNS or Colub Vaticasub rises t, little (o 
the NW. of tlie Uona Janiculua, from which it u 
eepUHted only by a narrow Tallej, now fnUe if /h- 
/erno The origin of Ihe name of thia dislnci, at 
present the moat famoni in Rome, euiDOt be 
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Ihe EtroaCflOB tlirongh an oracular response (" Valum 
reaponeo eipul^a Elniscis," Paul. Diac p. 379.) 
We have already remarked that there lk no ground 
for Niebuhr's assumption respeeling the eiistcnca 
here uf an Etruscan city called Vatica or Vatiam 
[-*« p. 6]. Thia district belonged still less than 
Ihe Janicnlam to the cily, and was not even included 
in the walls of Aurelisn. It was noted for its un- 
healthy air (Tac. B. ii. 93), iu anfrailful khI 
(Cic. de Leg. Agr. ii. 35), aiid its execrable wine. 
(" ValicaJia bibii, bibia Teneoum," Mart. Ti. 93.93; 
cf. I. 45.) In (he liepublicau tlmea the eloiy lo 
beautifully told by Livy (iii. 26) of the great die- 
lalor L. Quinclins Cincimiatua who waa saluted 
dictator here whilst cnlliTaiing his Tarm of four 
acres, the Prata Quinctia, lenda the mly intenst 
to (he scene, whether it may behmg to the iDmancs 
Then were no buildings in thia 
I time of the empeniia, and almost 
iiy one ot any note in sU antiquity was s 
hre — the Maubolblii or Moles Hadiuani, 
le CaileilodiS.Angdo. (Dion Cass. tiii. 23 j 
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Spart. Hair. 19.) Among Ihe ancient notices of it 
the moat important ia that of Proopius. {B. G. 
i. 33. p. 106. ed. Bonn.) A complete history of 
it is given by Bunseu {Backr. toI. ii. p. 404, aeq,), 
and descriprions will be found in all the guide-books. 
Hadrian's mausoleum wu the tomb of the following 



emperora and their families, cerlainlj till the tinw 
of Commodus. and perhaps till Ihal rS Caracalla Ct. 
Becker Ban^. note 1430). It was built in Oit 
HoGTi DoMiTiAE (Capitol Ant P. 5),ifwe>nti> 
undereiand the word c()l'iicat>>< in that panags of 
an actual entombment, and not of ■ (ying-in-iiuia 
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These gardens oi the Domitian family are frequentlj 
mentioned in inscriptions; and those who are curious 
respecting their history will find a long accoant of 
them in Preller*s Regionen (p. 207, seq.). They 
appear to have existed under the same name in the 
time of Aorelian. (Vopisc Aurel. 49.) In the 
same district were also the Horti Agrippinae. 
These came into the possession of her son, Ca« 
ligula, who built a circus in them, afterwards 
called the Circus Neronis. It will be treated of in 
another section; and we shall only mention here 
that this was the place in which the Christians, 
having previously been wrapped iu the tttrUca 
moleata or auMia, were burnt, to serve as torches 
for the mionight games. (Tac. Ann. xv. 44.) 
Both the gardens mentioned came into the possession 
of Kero, and may therefore have also been called 
Horti Neronis. (Tac. lb. and c. 39.) 

The neighbourhood seems to have been a chosen 
spot for the sepulchres of the great. One of them, 
a pyramid larger than the still existing monument 
of Cestius, existed till the end of the 15th century, 
and was absurdly regarded sometimes as the se- 
pulcrwn Bomuli, sometimes as the sepulcimm Sci- 
pionis Africani, It appears from notices belonging 
to the middle ages that on or near the spot where 
St. Peter's now stands, there was anciently a Tem- 
PLUM Apollinis, or more probably of Sol (Anas- 
tasius, Vit, Silvestrij p. 42 ; i^Iontf. Diar. L p. 
155.) 



Having thus gone over the various districts of 
the city, and noted the principal objects of interest 
which they contained, wc shall now proceed to give 
an account of ceilain objects which, from their 
importance, their general similarity, and the small- 
ness of their number, may be most conveniently 
ranged together and treated of in distinct sections. 
Such are, — (1) the structures destined for public 
games and spectacles, as the Circi, Theatres, and 
Amphitheatres ; (2) the Thermae or Baths ; (3) the 
Bridges ; and, (4) the Aqueducts. 

The general characteristics of these objects have 
been so fully described in the Dictionary of An- 
tiquities that it will be unnecessary to repeat the 
descriptions here, and we shall therefore confine 
ourselves to what may be called their topographical 
history ; that is, an account of their origin and 
progress, their situation, size, and other similar 
particulars. 

XV. The Circi, Theatres, and Amphi- 
theatres. 

Horse and chariot races were the earliest kind of 
spectacle known at Rome. The principal circus in 
which these sports were exhibited, and which by 
way of pre-eminence over the others came ultimately 
to be distinguished by the title of Circus Maxi- 
Mus, was founded, as we have already related, by 
the elder Tarquin, in the valley between the Palatine 
and Aventine. That king, however, probably did little 
more than level and mark out the ground ; for certain 
spaces around it were assigned to the patricians and 
knights, and to the 30 curiae, on which, at the time 
of Uie games, they erected their own seats or scaf- 
folds, called spectacula and fori. (Liv. i. 35 ; cf. 
Dionys. iii. 68.) According to Livy, the same 
custom continued to prevail under Tarquinius Su- 
perbus (76. c. .'>6) ; though Dionysius represents 
that monarch as surrounding the circus with por- 
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ticoes (iv. 44). It was not till the year b. c. 228 
that carceres for the chariots were built. (Liv. 
viii. 20.) We cannot tell what the original number 
of carceres may have been, but it was probably 
adapted to that of the chariots which started in the 
race. According to TertuUian {de Sped. 9) there 
were originally only two Circensian factions, or 
colours, the albata and rtissata — that is, winter 
and summer; but these distinctions of colours and 
factions do not seem to have been known till the 
time of the Empire. Joannes Lydus (de Mens, 
iv. 25, Beck.) states the original number of the 
factions to have been three, the russata^ albata and 
pmsina; and this seems to agree with the following 
jiassage in Cicero — if, indeed, it is to be interpreteil 
strictly, and is anything more than a fortuitous 
coincidence : " Neque enim in quadrigis eum se- 
cundum numeraverim, ant tertium, qui vix e car- 
ceribus exierit, cum palmaui jam primus acceperit.'* 
{Bfut. 47.) However this may be, we know that 
in the early part of the Empire there were four 
colours, though by whom the fourth, or veneta, was 
added, cannot be said. Domitian added two more 
the artrata and purpurata (Suet.2)om. 7), but these 
do not seem to have come into customary use. The 
usual missus, or start, consisted of four chariots, as 
we learn from Virgil with the note of Sei-vius : — 

" Centum quadrijugos agitabo ad flumina currus *' 

(^Georg. iii. 18); 

where the commentator remarks from Varro: — "Id 
est, unius diei exhibebo circenses ludos, quia, ut 
Varro dicit in libris de gente p»puli Romani, olim 
XXV. missus fiebant." It appears probable that 
the carceres were twice the number of the chariots 
which started, in order to afford egress to tho^e 
which had finished the course, whilst fresh cha- 
rioteers were waiting in those which were closed to 
begin a new course (v. Becker, de Muris, p. 87). 
Thus in the Lyons mosaic eight carceres are repre- 
sented; but in the Circus Maximus, after the in- 
crease of the factions to six, there were probably 
twelve carceres; and such also appears to have 
been the number in the circus on the Via Appia. 
(Cf. Ca.ssiod. Far. iii. 51.) The Circus Maximus 
seems to have remained in a very rude and im- 
perfect state till the time of Julius Caesar. He 
increased it by adding to both its extremities; 
and its size when thus enlarged appears to have 
been 3 stadia in length and 1 in breadth. Caesar 
also sun-ounded it with a canal, called Euripus, in 
order to protect the spectators from the fury of the 
elephants; but this was filled up by Nero and con- 
verted into seats for the equites, whose increased 
numbers probably required more accommodation. 
(Suet. Caes, 39; Plin. viii. 7, xxxvi. 24. s. 1.) 
The description of the circus by Dionysius (iii. 68) 
is the clearest and longest we p)ssess, but the 
measurements which he gives diflPer from those 
of Pliny, as he makes it 3^ stadia long and 4 
plethrOj or ^s of a stade, broad. But perhaps these 
authorities may be reconciled by assuming that one 
took the inner and the other the outer circumference. 
The reader will find a lengthened examination of 
these different measures in Canina*s Indicazione 
TopograJtcOj p. 491, seq. In Caesar's circus it 
was only the lower rows of seats that were built of 
stone; the upper rows were of wood, which accounts 
for the repeated fires that happened there. The 
first of these occun*ed in b. c. 31,a little, before 
the battle of Actium, and destroyed a considerable 
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part of the baildiug. (Dion Cass. 1. 10.) Au- 
gustus rebuilt the PulviwuTj or place on which the 
images of the gods were laid, and erected the first 
obelisk between the metae. (Mon. Ancyr.; Suet. 
Aug. 45 ; Plin. xxxvi. 14. s. 5.) The side to- 
wai'ds the Aventine was again buiiit in the reign 
of Tiberius. (Tac. Ann. vi. 45.) Claudius much 
improved the appearance of the circus by substi- 
tuting marble carceres for those of tufo, and metae 
of gilt bronze for the previous ones of wood. He 
also appropriated certain seats to the senators. 
(Suet Claud. 21.) We have seen that the fire of 
Kero broke out in the circus, whence it is natural 
to coDclnde that it must have been completely de- 
stroy e<J. Yet it must have been soon restored, since 
Nero caused his ridiculous triumphal procession to 
pass through it, and hung his triumphal wreaths 
round the obelisk of Augustus. (Dion Cass. Ixiii. 
21.) The effects of another fire under Domitian 
were repaired with the stone from his naumocAta, 
and it was now, perhaps, that 12 carceres were first 
erected. (Suet. Dom. 5, 7.) We read of another 
restoration on a still more magnificent scale by 
Trajan. (Dion Cass. Iviii. 7.) During the cele- 
bration of the Ludi Apollinares in the reign of Anto- 
ninus Pius, some of the rows of seats fell in and 
killed a large number of persons. (Capitol. Anton. 
P. 9; Catal, Imp. Vienn, ii. p. 244.) We know 
but little more of the history of the Circus Maximus. 
Constantino the Great appears to have made some 
improvements (Aur. Vict. Caes. 40. § 27), and we 
hear of the games being celebrated there as late as 
the 6th century. (Cassiod. Var. iii. 51.) The 
circus was used for other games besides the chariot 
races, as the Ludus Trajae, Certamen Gymnicum^ 
VenatiOy Ludi Apollinares, &c. The number of 
persons it was capable of accommodating is vari- 
ously stated. Pliny (xxxvi. 24. s. 1) states it at 
260,000. One codex of the Notitia mentions 
485,000, another 385,000 ; the latter number is 
probably the more correct (Preller, Regionen, p. 
191.) The circus seems to have been enlarged 
after the time of Pliny, in the reign of Trajan. 

The Circus Flaminius was founded in b. o. 
220 by the censor of that name. (Liv. Epit. xx. ; 
Cass. Chron. p. 178.) We have but few notices 
respecting this circus, which lay under the Capito- 
line, with its carceres towards the hill, and its cir- 
cular end towards the river. The Ludi PleheU, and 
those called Taurii, were celebrated here (Val. Max. 
i. 7. § 4; Varr. LL. v. § 154), and Augustus af- 
forded in it the spectacle of a crocodile chase. 
(Dion Cass. Iv. 10.) It also served for meetings of 
the people, which had previously been held in the 
Praia Flaminia. (Liv. xxvii. 21 ; Cic. ad Alt. 
i. 14.) We find no mention of the Circus Flaminius 
after the first century of our era ; and in the early 
part of the 9th century it had been so completely 
forgotten that the Anonymous of Einsiedlen mistook 
the Piassza Navona for it Yet remains of it are 
said to have existed till the 16th century, at the 
church of S. Catervna d£ Funari and the Palazzo 
Mattel. (And. Fulvio, Ant. Urh. lib. iv. p. 264 ; 
Lucio Fauno, Ant. di Roma^ iv. 23. p. 138.) 

What is sometimes called by modem topographers 
the Circus Agonalis, occupied, as we have said, 
the site of the Piazza Navona, But the Ago- 
nalia were certainly not celebrated with Circensian 
games, and there are good reasons for doubting 
whether this was a circus at all.. Its form, how- 
Bver, shows that h was a place of the same kind. 
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and hence Beckers conjecture seems not imjiro- 
bable {Handb. p. 670), that it was the Stadium 
tuunded by Domitian. The Grecian foot-races had 
been introduced at Rome long before the time 
of Domitian. Both Caei<ar and Augustus had 
built temporary stadia in the Campus Marti us 
(Suet. Caes. 39; Dion Cass. liii. 1), and Domitian 
seems to have constructed a more permanent one. 
(Suet Dom. 5; Cas.siod. Chron. t ii. p. 197.) We 
are not indeed told that it was in the Campus 
Martins, but this is the most probable place for it , 
and the Notitia after mentioning the three theatres 
and the Odeum in the 9th Region names the Stadium. 
It is also mentioned in conjunction with the Odeum 
by Ammianus Marcellinus (xvi. 10. § 14). It is 
discriminated from thecirci by Lampridius : *' Omnes 
de circo, de theatre, de stadio — meretrices collegit" 
(^Heliog. 26.) In the middle ages it seems to have 
been called *' Circus Alexandrinus," an appellation 
doubtless derived from the neighbouring thermae 
of Alexander Severus. By the Anonymus Einsiedlen- 
sis it was confounded, as we have said, with the Cir- 
cus Flaminius. 

Putting this on one side, therefore, the third 
circus, properly so called, founded at Rome, would 
be that which Caligula built in the gai*dens of his 
mother Agrippina in the Vatican. (Plin. xvi. 
40, xxxvi. 11; Suet. Claud. 21.) From him the 
place subsequently obtained the name of Caianum 
(Dion Cass. lix. 14), by which we find it mentioned 
in the Notitia. {Reg. xiv.) This circus was also 
used by Nero, wlience it commonly obtained the 
name of Circus Neronis. (Plin. t c. ; Suet. Ner. 
22; Tac. Ann. xiv. 14.) In the middle ages it 
was called Palatium Neronis. Some writers assume 
another circus in this neighbourhood, which Canina 
{Indie, p. 590) calls Circus Hadriani, just at 
the back of the mausoleum of that emperor; but 
this seems hardly probable. (Cf. Uriichs, in Class. 
Mus. vol. iii. p. 202.) The chief passage on which 
this assumption is founded is Procopius, de Bell. 
Goth. ii. 1 (Preller, Regionen, p. 212). 

A fourth circus was that of Maxentius about 
two miles on the Via Appia, near the tomb of 
Caecilia Metella. It used to be commonly attributed 
to Caracalla; but an inscription dug up in 1825 
mentions Romulus, the son of Maxentius (Orell. 
Inscr. 1069); and this agrees with the Catalogvs 
Imperatorum Viennensis, which ascribes the build- 
ing of a circus to Maxentius (ii. p. 248, Rone). 
This building is in a tolerable state of preservation ; 
the spina is entire, and great part of the external 
walls remains ; so that the spectator can here gain a 
clear idea of the arrangements of an ancient circus. 
A complete description of it has been published 
by the Rev. Richard Burgess (London, Murray, 
1828.) 

The fifth and last of the circuses at Rome, which 
can be assumed with certainty, is the Circus 
Heliogabali, which lay near the Amphitheatrum 
Castrense, outside the walls of Aurelian. (Uriichs, 
Rom. Topogi'. p. 126, seq. ; Becker, Antwort, 
p. 81.) We have already said that the existence of 
a Circus Florae in the 6th Region, is a mere 
invention ; and that of a Circus Sallustii, in the 
same district, rests on no satisfactory authority. 

Although theatrical entertainments were intro- 
duced at Rome at an early period, the city posses.sed 
no permanent theatre before the Theatrum Pom- 
peii, built in the second consulship of Pompev, 
B. c 65. (Veil. Pat IL 48; Plut Pofwp. 52.) Pre- 
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viooslj to thu period, pliyd were performal in 
wixidra Ihntm, sreded for the Dccanon. Some of 
tben trnifonry bDildiags ntn comtnuled with 
eztnviguit nugoificenct, eapetUllj thtt of M. 
Aemilius Scannu in B. o. 59, B description of which 
ia given by Plinj (uiv). 24. i. 7}. An Bllempt. 
to which we hai« before Hlluded, wu indeeil made 
b; the censor Cuaiiu, D. c. 154, to enct a Moo* 
Itaeittre uai th« Lupercil, which was defeuted hj 
the rigid monlit;- of Scipio Nasics (Veil. Pat. i. 
IS; V»L Mai. ii. *.%ii Lit. EpittUlil: 0™. iv. 
it of this old Bomui feeling remuned 



of Ihe llieatra 



leofPcni 






rather u> ends it. he dedi 
ViciBiz aa tbe auniniic of hia theatre, to which 
the rowi of attits appeared to (wm an ascent (Tac. 
Ana. liT. 30 ; Tert. ife SpecL 10; Plin. viii. 
T). Oetlins plii»a the dsdication of tlie tiicalre in 
the third consnlahjp of Pompey, which is at variance 
with the other authorities (A'. A. i. 1). We ban 
apoken of its aituation in a preceding section, and 
sliall refer the reader who desires anj further in- 
formation aa this bead to Canina [Indkia. p. 366, 
aeq.), who hu bestowtd much labonr in investigating 
the remaina of this hnilding. There is great dis- 
crepancj in the acconnts of tbe nnmber of specta- 
tors which this theatre was capable of accomma- 
dating. According to Plin;, in whose MSS. there 
■re no Tiristiune. it held 40,000 persona (ixxvt. 
24. s. 7); and the account of Tacitna of the viat 
of the German ambasaadors seeme to indicate a large 
number (" Intiapere Pompeii tbcatrani, quo magni- 
ludinem populi viserent," Ann. liii. 54). Yet one 
of the codices of the Notit'ia assigns to it onlj 
33,S8S aeaU, and the Cmitmm atill fewer, or 
u called tf« 



um, from the it 

b. luiwerer, did not sii 



which ii 



Co protect it from 
ravages or nre. 1 ne itena was destroyed in 
reign of Tiberius, and rededicated by Claudius ( 
.inn. iij. 72; Dion Cass. li. 6). The theatre 
burnt in the lire nnder Titus, and again in tbe i 
of Philip; bat it must have been restored 
ociasions, as it is mentioned by Ammianns Mar 
cellinus among Ihe objects most worthy of notice i; 
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We learn from tiie Calalogut h 

had been repaired hy Diocletian 

it was also the object of the care of Thoodorie 

(Cassiod. Cor. iv. 51). 

The Thbatre of Balbub, dedicated in B. c. ii 
(_Sutt.Aiig.2S; Dion Cass. liv. 2S), was a building 
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persona; whi 
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b the 3IS& of the Nolilia a 



IIH Mabcelli waa b^n by Caesar 
•j^i uiHii. iiiii. 49), and dedicated by Augustus, 
. c. 12, to the memoiy of his nephew, MaroellBB. 
.Won. Ancgr. ; Snet^ Aug. 29 ; Dion Cass. liv. 36.3 
I'e have already mentioned its eitnaticn in ths 
'omm Olitorinm ; and very considerable reniuiu 
f it are still to U seen in Ihe Piiuta Montanara. 
IS arches are now occupied by dirty workshops. 
I does not seem to have enjoyed so much celebrity 
s Pompey's theatre. According to Uie Cvriatwn 
t was capable of occommodating 20,000 spectatort. 
I'he KeiKi was restored by Vespasian (Soet. Veip, 
9) ; and Lampridioi mentions that Alaunder 



e. the Odeuh, which 
ided for musical per- 
Aocordiiig to the most trustworthy 
accounts, it was huilt by Domitian. to be nsed in 
the mnsical contests of the Cafutoline games which 
he inatitnled (Suet. I>om. 4 ; Cassiod. CAron. 
p. 197, Rone.) ; and when Dion Cassins (liii. 4) 
ascribt» it to Trajan, we may perhaps assume that 
it was finished or perfected by him. Nero appears 
to iiavo first introduced musical contests (Tac. Ann. 
lit. 20), but the theatre in which they were held 
was prebablj a temporary one. The Odeam was 
capable of holding 10,000 or 12,000 persons. It 
is mentioned by Ammianns Marcellinns (ivl, 10). 

The AarHiTHEATRK of Statiuits Taurcs 
was tbe fiisl permanent building of that kind erected 
atRome. Afler the chariot races, thegladiatorial corn- 



IB. C.261; and subBcqnently these combats 
i either in the circos or in the Fomm 
: yet neither of thef* places was well 
r such an eibibition. The former waa 
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from ita gmt length, and the mtla. 



becAiDB hj dcf^ntB ho crowded with monuTiiFiitj u 
to l«ic bat little tpare for the evolatbng c! ths 
ooolbMuiU. Ths fi™t tempomry itnphitheatrB was 

tiian. C. Scribgnins Curio. It eooBiBlal of two 
•spknite tbeatna, which, after drumatic entertain- 
ments hid been giien in them, were turned round, 

and fonned an amphitheutre (Plin. iiivi.!4. a. 8). 
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theatre (Dion Cua. iliii. S2); bnt that of Stililiti 
Taurus •ru the firet built of stone, and Fonlinuei 
to be the only one donn to the time of Vespasiai: 
We hsTB mentioned that it was in the Campu 
Martius. It iriis dedicated in the fourth conenlshi 
of AufrustDS, B.C. 30. (Dion Caas. li. 23; Suet 
Aug. 39.) The amphilhealre erected b; Nero r 
the Campua Martins »as a temporary one of wood 
(Suet Ifero, 12.) The amphithent™ of Taurns 
which diies not appear to hiTe been very maKnifii 
(Dion Cass. li. ""• 



WHS probablj destroyed in the 







■reeled by Vespasian, appean lo faaTS been originally 
designed by Augualna. (Suet. ftQi. 9.) It atoad 
on the aile previously occupied by the like of Nero, 
between the Veha and ^' '* '" "- . .. 



of containing 8;,O0U per. 
) A complete deacripiion 

Dictionary of Antiquitia, and need not be re- 




pPBtcd here, tl vu not completely erected, till 
the reign el Domitian ; though Titus dedicated it 
in the year 80. (Suet Tit. 7 ; Aur. VicL Cua. 
e. T.) In the reign of Macrinua it was eo much 
damaged by a fire, uccasinned by lightning, th&t it 

tinna for mieni years in tlie Stadium. (Dion Cass. 
IziriiL 15.) The restoraticD "Kit onilertaben by 



Elagabalua, and completed by Alexander Severos. 
(Lampr. Hd. 17, Aba. 24.) It enflered a similar 
lalamity under Decins (Hieron, ChrOtt. p. 475); 
but the damage was again made good, and vtna- 
tiones, or combats with wild heaata, were eihibited 
in it as late sa the 6th centory. In the middle 
ages it was ronrerted into a fortress ; and lit a later 
period a great part of it waa deatroyed by th* 




under tbe lain Colgitiu. wu ^tha itrived from 
the Tut itzs of tbc building, or, more probablj, 
from the coIobsdb of Nero, which nood don to it. 
(See Nibby, JielC Anfttatro Flaeio, in the Ap. 
pondii to Nwdini, i. p. 238, which oonWine the 
beat hiet«7 of the bnildinE down to modem timci.) 
Of the AMPHiruEATunH CA^Kcms, neu 5. Civcii, 
w« biTS shvid]' sfoken [p. 109]. 

XVL The Tbesmak, ob Batiib. 
We, of Donrse, propose to >peik hen onlj of those 
tirga pnbtio imtitations nbicb ners open either 
ffralia or for a men trifle to al], ud of which the 
first were the THERtus Aqkiffax, near hie Pan- 
theon. The thermae mutt not be r^arded aa mere 
bakeae, m pUoea for bathing. Thej likewise con- 
tained ffgnmatia, or places for gjnuuutic eiereisea ; 
hextdrae, or rooms for the diepnlatiane of philo- 
sephera; u well as apartments fin- the deUverj of lec- 
tures, &e. The tienaae of Agrippa do not seem to 
hare been so splendid u some of the lalueqDent onea ; 
yet, thoDgh lliej snBered in the Gra nnder Titos, 
tfaey wen preserved till a late period, and are men- 
tioned more Uian once by Uartial (iii. 20. IS, 36. 6). 
Tbe Thehhae Nbroniahab were encted bj Kero 
Terj near W thoso of Agrippa (Tac. Ana. liT. 47; 
Snet. Nero, 12). After their realoretion bj Alex- 
ander Sevems, who appears, however, to have also 
enlarged them (Lamprid. Alex, 25), tbey obtained 
the name of Thermae Ai-exahdrdjae (Casuod. 
Cinm. vol. ii. p. 194. Rone), They most have 
lain between the Piasia Navona and the Pantheon, 
as they are thrice mentioned by the Anonymons of 
Einsiedlen between the latter bailding and the Circus 
Flaminins, which was the name he appUed to the 
Piazza Nasotta. Hence the probability that the 
jilace jnst named was the Stsdinm of Nero. The 
Thermae Neronianae are freqiuntly mentioned in 
■ way that indicates considerabhi eplendoor (Mart. iL 
3B. 8, vii. 34. 5i Stat, SUv, i. 5. 62); bat their 
name was ohiitented by that of the Thermae Alei- 
anlrinae, by which they appear in the iVbttlio. 

The third baths erected at Home were the 
Theohab Tm, on the Esqniline, near the FU- 
'ian amphiUieatre. (Mart Sped 2> There ate 
still conuderable remuni of these batluj bnt the 
plan of them is difflctdt to make ont, from their 
hsTing been erected on the lita of a large previoos 
building. Canina's acconnt of them is the best 
(lide Menorit Ronuau di Antichilli, roL ii. p, 1 19, 
Indicia, p. 101), The site on which tfaey stand was 
perliape prerionsly occnpied by the golden honse of 
Nero. Kear them stand the Tbebhae Trajani, 
which Canina has correctly distjngnished from 
of Titus (Preller,ffiyioiie»,p, 126; Becker, S 
p. 687). They sre named in the ffotilia as dit 



the Chroniclera, who however, un^larly 
enongb, pkce tbe building of both in llie reign of 
Domitian. (Cassiod. Chnin. toI. ii. p. 197, Bmc ; 
Hieron. vol. i. f. 443.) The baths of Titos had 
been mn up very eipeditionsly (" etlocia munera,' 
Mart Specl, 2 ; " thennis jnita celeriler citniclis,' 
Suet, Tit. 7), and might consequently soon stand in 
need of restorations; and it seems not improbable, 
as Becker suggests (Rama. p. 687). that Trajui, 
-''ilat be repured these, also bnilt his own at tbe 
1 of them, before be had yet arrived at tbe im[«- 
rial dignity, Cssaiodoros (f, c) expressly mentions 
ear 90. Tho« actmilly built by Trajan must 
been tbe smaller onea l^ing to the HE. of tb 



of Titu 



IS thee 



S, Martino dt' iforUi ae being built 
Trajansa" (Til, %nnun:*i, p. BB, Hiancli,;. Uis 
object in building them may have been to separata 
the baths of the sexes ; for the men and women bed 
hitherto bathed promiscuously; and thus the Calal. 
Imp. rienn. notes, under Trajan : " Hoc ImperaL 



The 



immodus, or rather his ^ 
ier in hie name, is related to hace 
baths (Lampr, ComtiL, 17; Herod, i 






r fonr 



3f Elnsiedlen, 






,. they 



Botunda. Their history ie altogether obscure and 
impenetrable. The Thekhae Sbvebiahae ate 
abio recorded in the Nolilia in the 1st Begion m 

tioned by Lampridins (Sever, 19); but no tracM of 
them remain. 

The Thbbkab Antomiiiaiiae or Caracaliab 
present the most perfect nmaina of any of the 
Kffinin baths, and from their vastnees cannot fail 
to strike the spectator with astonishment. The 
laige ball was regarded in antiquity as inimitable. 
(Spart. Coras. 9, Sever. 21,) They were dedicated 
by Caracalla; but Elagabalns commenced tbe outer 
porticoes, which were finished by Alexander Sevems. 
(Lampr. NeL 17, Akx. 25.) They are Ntnaled 
nnder the church of -S, Baibina, on the right of the 

But the largest of all the baths at Rome were the 
Thbruae Uiocij;tianae. Unfortonately they are 






■t of the baths r 



Cara. 



per^tly k 

calla, though eoovgb remains to mdicate their vast 
extent. They are situated on the inside of tbe 
agger of Servius, between the ancient Porta Collina 
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Thermae Constantinianae, the last erected at 
Rome. Thej are mentioned by Aurelias Victor as 
an "epos caeteris hand molto dispar"(CaM. 40. 
27). In the time of Da P^rac, there were still 
some vestiges of them on the Quirinal, on the site 
(A' the present Palazzo Rotpiglioti ; bat they have 
now entirely disappeared. At one time the colossal 
fignres on Monte Cavallo stood near these baths, 
till Sixtus V. caused them to be placed before the 
Quirinal palace. Tradition connects them with the 
Equi Tiridatis Regis Armeniorum, mentioned in 
the NotUia in the 7 th Begion ; in which case they 
would belong to the time of Nero. On the other 
hand they claim to be the works of Phidias and 
Praxiteles ; but there is no means of deciding this 
matter. 

B'^sides the baths here enumerated, the NotUia and 
Curloswn mention, in the 13th Begion, but under 
mutilated forms, certain Thermae Suranas bt 
Decianae, to which we have already alluded in the 
5th Section. They do not, however, seem to have 
been of much importance, and their history is un- 
known. 

XVII. The Bridoes. 

Bome possessed eight or nine bridges; but the 
accounts of them are so very imperfect that there 
are not above two or three the history of which can 
be satisfactorily ascertained. The Pons Subu- 
cius, the oldest and one of the most frequently men- 
tioned of all the Boman bridges, is precisely that 
whose site is most doubtful. It was built of wood, 
as its name imports, by Ancus Marcius, in order to 
connect the Janiculum, which he had fortified, with 
the city. (Liv. i. 33; Dionys. iii. 45.) It was 
considered of such religious importance that it was 
under the special care of the pontifices (VaiT. L. L, 
V. § 83), and was repaired from time to time, even 
down to the reign of Antooinns Pius. (Capitol. 
AnL P, 8.) Nay that it must have existed in the 
time of Constantino is evident, not only from its 
being mentioned in the Notitia^ but also from the 
fact of a bridge at Constantinople being named after 
it, no doubt to perpetuate in that city the remem- 
brance of its sacred character. (^Descr. Const Reg. 
ziv.) Yet the greatest difference of opinion prevails 
with regard to its situation; and as this question 
also involves another respecting the site of the 
Pons Aemilius, we shall examine them both to- 
gether. 
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We shall first consider the circumstances undei 
which the Sublician bridge was built; and then in- 
quire into the passages in ancient authors regarding 
it. Whether Ancus Marcius likewise built walls on 
the right bank of the Tiber when he built the 
bridge is, as we have before observed, very pro* 
blematical, seeing that in his time there were none 
on the lefi bank, and therefore there could have been 
no impediment to his choosing whatever site he 
pleased for his bridge, due regard being paid to the 
nature of the ground. But, as before the time of 
Tarquinius Priscus, the district about the Forum 
Boarium and circus was little better than a swamp, 
it does not seem probable that such a spot should 
have been selected as the approach to a bridge. The 
ground beyond the subsequent Porta Trigemina lies 
higher and drier, and would consequently have af- 
forded a more eligible site. Then comes the question 
whether, when Servius Tnllius built his walls he 
included the Sublician bridge within them, or con- 
trived that it should be left outside ci the gate. As 
the intention of walls is to defend a city, it b evi- 
dent that the latter course would be the safer one ; 
for had the bridge afforded a passage to a spot 
within the walls, an enemy, after forcing it, would 
have found himself in the heart of the city. And 
if we examine the passages in ancient authors relat- 
ing to the subject we shall find that they greatly 
preponderate in favour of this arrangement. Poly- 
bius expressly says that the bridge was rrph r^s 
ic6\ews^ before or outside of the city (vi. 65). 
Becker, indeed (p. 697), would rob Tp6 of its usual 
meaning here, and contends that the expression 
cited is by no means equivalent to irpd itS»v "nvK&v 
or ^(o) r^s ic6\tas ; but he does not support 
this assertion with any examples, nor would it 
be possible to support it. The narratives of the 
flight of Caius Gracchus likewise prove that the 
bridge must have been outside of the to¥m. Thus 
Valerius Maximus: " Pomponius, quo is (Gracchus) 
facilius evaderet, concitatum sequentium agmen in 
Porta Trigemina aliquamdiu acerrima pugna inhi- 
buit — > Laetorius autem in ponte Sublicio constitit, 
et eum, donee Gracchus transiret, ardore spiritus sui 
sepsit " (iv. 7. § 2). In like manner the account of 
Aurelius Victor ( Vir, lU. c 65) plainly shows that 
Gracchus must have passed the gate before he 
arrived at the bridge. There is nothing in Livy's 
narrative of the defence of the bridge by Horatius 
Codes to determine the question either one way or 




reus suBUCius, restored by canina. 



the other. An inference might perhaps be drawn 
from a passage in Seneca, compared with another in 
Plautus, in favour of the bridge being outside of the 
Porta Trigemina: " In Sublicium Ponteni me trans- 
fer et inter egentes me abige : non ideo tamen me 
despiciam, quod in illorum numero consideo, qui 
manum ad stipem porrigunt." (Sen. de V. Beat. 25.) 
As the Pons Sublicius is here shown to have been 
the haunt of beggars, so Plautus intimates that their 



station was beyond the P. Trigemina (^Capt. i. 1. 
22): — 

" Ire extra Portam Trigeminam ad saccum licet** 

When the Tiber is low the piles of a bridge are still 
visible that existed just outside of the Porta Trige- 
mina, near the Porto di Ripa Grande (Canina, 
Indicaz. p. 557) ; and the Italian topographers, as 
well as Bansen, have assumed them to be the re- 
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BKU of tba SabEcUa bridg* ; vbilM ficcker, in bb 

Da Mwit, hlld tbEHi la betang to tbs Pom A«mi. 
lidS. ThU writ«r in Ute tnatisa ■Uuded ta (p. 
TB, Mq.) Dude three HMrtJooa rapacting the Ae 
miliu bcidgii: (1) That it wu not th> ume u the 
Snbtidu; (2) that it stood when tb* Sabliciui is 
comntoDlr plactd, i. a. just below tbs Porti Tiige- 
mini; (3) that it wu dUtincl thmi the Fou L>- 
jHdmi, or LepidL But in liii Ban^Kch, publbbed 
oolj in tht fblloiring jear, he rejected ill these 
uaertione except the first. 

According to tbs most probable view of this 
intricate and mnch dispured question it wbicb we 
can arrirfl, the matter appears to as to have stood 
as fbllowii tbs Pons Sabliclos was oatsids of the 
Porta Trigemtna, at the place where remains of a 
bridge still exist. The ressons for arriving at tliii 
coni^ision hive been staled at tbe iweinning of ttiia 
discussioD. Another bridge, of stone, also called 
Snblidiu, was Heeled close to it to serve tbe pnr- 
poses of traffic ; but the wooden one was etiil piv- 
Bsrred as a Tenenible and sacred relic, and as in- 
dispensable in certain incienl religions ceremonies, 
Vnch aa the precipitating from it tbe two dozen men 
of Btran. Bat tbe stone bridge had also another 
name, that of Laptdeat, by waj of distinction from 
the wooden bridge. 

Beckerisof opinion that the notion of Aelhicns, or 
Jolins Orator, liitt, Prnu Lapideut wasonlja colgar 
error tor Font Lepidi, is a " fiJaae emditionis con- 
jectora," and we thin^ so too. We do not believe 
that the bridge ever bore the name of Lepidoa. 
We msf see from tbe account given (f tbe mndsD 
bridge b; Dion^ios, that, thongh preserved in hie 
tune, it was useless for ill practiul pnrpoees (iii. 4S). 
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We may be snre that tlie pontifices would not have 
taken npon themneives tbe repairs of a bridge sabject 
to the wear and tear of diilj InSc. Orid (/oil 
V. 622) adverts to its oii»trnce, and to the taciwl 



The coeiislence of the two bridges, the genuine 
rooden Subliciao, and its stone aubatitnte, is shown 
I tbe following passage of Plutarch : ab 7d(> 
tflirrir, i\y IrifvriH' fiyturBai 'Pctiudtvs Thr 
ariXiMiir tS( (fiKinit y^ifm . . . 'H iJ \i9lni 
■oAAoTi varipor iiiifryiaBi) x^iroit &r' Al/uXltu 
ofuiAarrot. (Aura. 9.) Still more decisive ia 
he teetimoiij of Serving • " Cum per Sablicinm 
onlcm, hoc est ligneum, qui mode lapideua dicitur, 
■ansire coniretur (Porsena) " (od Aen. viii. 646). 
There must certiinlj have been a strong and prac 
ticable bridge at an eirlj period at this place, fca' 
tbe heavy traffic occasioned by the neighbourhood of 
the Emporium ; but when it was first erected cannot 
be said. The wordaof Plutarch, ^ Ai'iuAloi' T^u- 
fitmt, are obscure, and perbape corrupt; bat at 
all events we must not confoand this notice with 
that in Livy respecting tbe building irf the P«i» 
Aemiliua ; the piles of which were laid in the cen- 
sorship of M. Aemilius Lepidns and H. Pulvins 
Nobilinr, B.C. 179, and tbe arches completed some 
years afterwards, when P. Sclpio Africanus and L. 
Mummius were censors (li. 51). There ia no proof 
that the PonCe Rotto is tbe Pons Aemilius; bnt 
Becker, in bis Kcond view, and Ganina assume tliat 
it was ; and this view is as probable as any other. 




There were seravl bridges at Rome before the 
Pons Aemilius was bnilt, since Livy (iiiv. 21) 
mentions that tieo ware canied away by the stream 
in n. c. 193; and these could hardly have been all, 
or be wonld nndonbtedly have nii so. The Insula 
Tiberina was, in very early times, connected with 
each shore by two bridges, and hence obt^ned tbe 
name of Inter Duos Pohtbs. (Pint. Popt B\ 
Macrob. Sat. ii. IS.) That neaitst the dty (now 
PonU Qaattro Capi) was the Pobb Fabbioivs, so 
named from its toonder, or probably its restorer, 



L. Fahricins, as appears 6om the inscri])! 
and from Dion Cassios (iiivii. i5). I 
favourite resort of suicides; — 

" josMt fapentem pascere bi 

Atque a Fabricio non tristem ponts re 
(Hor.&ii 

The bridge on the farther side of tbe isl 
Poala S. Bartolommeo) is oommoiJy cal 
CnsTiDB, and appears to have borne Uia 
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the middle ages. In the inscription, however, which 
is still extimt npon it, it is call^ Pons Gratianus, 
and its restoration by Yalentinian, Valens, and Gra- 
tian is oommemorated (Oanina, Indie, p. 576; cf. 
Amm. Marc, xxrii. 3; Symm. EpiiL y. 76, x. 45). 

Besides these bridges we find four others recorded 
in the snmnuuy of the Notitia, namely, the Aelius, 
Aorelios, Probi, and Milrins. The last of these lay 
two miles N. of Borne, at the point where the Fla- 
minian Way crossed the Tiber, and has been already 
described in this dictionary. [Pons Milyius.] The 
Pons Aelius (now Ponte S. Angdo) was built by 
Hadrian when he founded his mausoleum, to which 
it directly leads. (Spart. Hadr. 19.) In the time 
of the Anonymous of Einsiedlen, who has preserved 
the inscription, it was called Pons S. Petri. But 
before the time of Hadrian there was a bridge 
which connected the district of the Vatican with the 
city near the gardens of Caligula and Nero, remains 
of which still exist near S. SpvrUo. This is probably 
the bridge which b called in the AftrabiUa " Pons 
Nebonianus,** and by the ancient topographers 
"Pons Vaticanus." The Pons Triumphaus 
has also been sometimes identified with this bridge; 
but Puranesi, who is followed by Bunsen, places the 
Pons Triumphalis above the Aelian bridge; and it 
is said that there are still remains of one of the piles 
near Tor di Nona, But in the time of Procopius 
these had disappeared, and the Pons Aelius formed 
the only communication between the city and the 
Vatican district 

The Pons Aubelius was most probably the 
present Ponte SistOf leading to the Janiculum and 
the Porta Aurelia. It appears to have been called 
Pons Antoninus in the middle ages. What the 
Pons Probi may have been it is impossible to say. 
Becker assigns the name to the bridge by the 
Porta Trigemina, but merely because, having denied 
that to be the Sublicius, he has nowhere else to 
place it Canina, on the contrary {Indie, p. 609), 
places it where we have placed the P(ms Aurelius. 

XVm. Aqueducts. 

In the time of Frontinus there were at Rome nine 
principal aqueducts, viz., the Appia, Anio Vetus, 
Marcia, Tepula, Julia, Virgo, Alsietina, Claudia, 
Anio Novus; and two subsidiary ones, the Augusta 
and Rivus Hercnlanens. {Aq. 4.) Between the 
time of Frontinus and that of Procopius their num- 
ber had considerably increased, since the latter his- 
torian relates that the Goths destroyed 14 aque- 
ducts that were without the walls. (£. G. i. 19.) 
The Notitia enumerates 19, viz. the Trajana, Annia, 
Attica, Marcia, Claudia, Herculea, Cerulea, Julia, 
Augustea, Appia, Alseatina, Ciminia, Aurelia, 
Damnata, Virgo, Tepula, Severiana, Ajitoniniana, 
Alexandrina. To enter into a complete history of 
all these would almost require a separate treatise; 
and we shall therefore confine ourselves to a state- 
ment of the more important particulars concerning 
them, referring those readers who are desirous d[ 
more information on the subject to the Dictionary 
of AntiquitieSf art. Aquaeductus. 

The Aqua Appia was, as we have already re- 
lated, the first aqueduct conferred on Rome by the 
care of the censor Appins Claudius Caecus, after 
whom it was named. It commenced on the 
Via Praenestina, between tHe 7th and 8th mile- 
stone, and extended to the Salinae, near the Porta 
Trigwnina. The whole of it was underground, with 
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the exception of sixty passut conducted on arches 
from the Porta Capena. Its water began to be dis- 
tributed at the imus Clivus Pnblicius, near the 
Porta Trigemina. (Front Aq. 5.) 

The Anio Vetus was commenced by the censor 
M*. Curius Dentatns in B.C. 273, and completed by 
M. Fulvius Flaccus. (76. 6; Aur. Vict Vir. Ill 33.) 
It began above Tibur, and was 43 miles long; but 
only 221 passut, or less than a quarter of a mile, 
was above ground. It entered the city a little N. of 
Porta Maggiore. 

The Aqua Mabcia, one of the noblest of 
the Roman aqueducts, was built by Q. Marcius 
Rex, in pursuance of a commission of the senate^ 
B. c. 144. It began near the Via Valeria at a 
distance of 36 miles from Rome ; but its whole 
length was nearly 62 miles, of which 6935 pas^ 
stu were on arches. It was lofty enough to sup- 
ply the Mons Capitolinus. Augustus added aoother 
source to it, lying at the distance of nearly a mile, 
and this duct was called after him, Aqua Au- 
gusta, but was not reckoned as a separate aque- 
duct. (Frontin. Aq. 12 ; Plin. xxxi. 24 ; StraU 
Y. jw 240.) 

The Aqua Tepula was built by the censors 
Cn. Servilius Caepio and L. Cassius Longinus, b. c. 
127. Its source was 2 miles to the right of the 
10th milestone on the Via' Latina. 

The preceding aqueduct was united by Agrippa 
with the Aqua Juua, which began 2 mUes farther 
down ; and they flowed together as far as the Pis- 
cina on the Via Latina. From this point they were 
conducted in separate channels in conjunction with the 
Aqua Marcia, so that the Aqua Julia was in the 
uppermost canal, the Marcia in the lowest, and the 
Tepula in the middle. (Front. Aq. 8, 9, 19.) Re- 
mains of these three aqueducts are still to be seen 
at the Porta S. Lorenzo and Porta Maggiore. 

The Aqua Viroo was also conducted to Rome 
by Agrippa in order to supply his baths. Accord- 
ing to Frontinus (^Aq. 10) its name was derived 
from its source having been pointed out by a young 
maiden, but other explanations are given. (Plin. 
xxxi. 25 ; Cassiod. Van. vii. 6.) It commenced in 
a marshy district at the 8th milestone on the 
Via Collatina, and was conducted by a very cir- 
cuitous route, and mostly underground, to the Pincian 
hill ; whence, as we have before mentioned, it was 
continued to the Campus Martins on arches which 
began under the gardens of Lucullus. It is the 
only aqueduct on the left bank of the Tiber which 
is still in some degree serviceable, and supplies the 
Fontana Trevi. 

The Aqua Albietina belonged to the Transti- 
berine Region. It was constructed by Augustus, 
and had its source in the Lacus Alsietinus (now 
Lago di Mart^nano), lying 6J miles to the right 
of the 14th milestone on the Via Claudia. Its 
water was bad, and only fit for watering gardens 
and such like purposes. (Front 11.) 

The Aqua Claudia was begun by Caligula, and 
dedicated by Claudius, A. d 50. This and the 
Anio Novus were the most gigantic of all the Roman 
aqueducts. The Claudia was derived from two 
abundant sources, called Caerulus and Curtius, near 
the 38th milestone of the Via Sublacensis, and in 
its course was augmented by another spring, the 
Albudinus. Its water was particularly pure, and 
the best after that of the Marcia. 

The Anio Noyus began 4 miles lower down the 
Via Sublacensis than the preceding, and was the 
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loag«st and most lofty of all the aqnedacts, being 
58,700 passus, or nearly 59 miles, long, and its 
arches were occasionally 109 feet high. (Front. 15.) 
This also was completed by the emperor Clandios, 
as appears from the inscription still extant upon its 
remains over the Porta Maggiore; where both 
enter the city on the same arch, the Anio Novns 
flowing over the Claudia. Hence it was condacted 
over the Gaelian hill on the Arcus Neroniani or 
Gaelimontaiyi, which terminated, as we have 
already said, near the temple of Clandios. 

As Procopius mentions foarteen aquedacts, five 
new ones most have been added between the time of 
Frontinos and of that historian; but respecting only 
two have we any certain information. The first of 
these is probably the Aqua Trajana, which we 
find recorded upon coins of Trajan, and which is 
also mentioned in the A<^ Martyr. S. Anton. The 
water was taken from the neighbourhood of the 
Lacus Sabatinus {Lago di Bracciano), and, being 
conducted to the height of the Janiculam, served to 
turn the mills under that hill. (Procop. B. G. i. 19.) 
This duct still serves to convey the Acqua Paola^ 
which, however, has been spoilt by water taken from 
the lake. It was also called Giminia. 

The Aqua Alexandrina was constructed by 
the emperor Alexander Severus for the use of his 
baths. (Lamprid. Alex. 25.) Originally it was the 
same as that now called Acqua FeUce^ but con- 
ducted at a lower level. 

The Aqua Severiana is supposed to have been 
made by the emperor Septimios Severus for the use 
of his baths in the 1st Region; but there is no 
evidence to establish its execution. 

The Aqua Antoniniana was probably executed 
by Caracalla for the service of his great baths in the 
12th Region ; but this also is unsupported by any 
satisfactory proofs. (Canina, Indie, p. 620.) The 
names and history of a few other aqueducts which 
we sometimes find mentioned are too obscure to 
require notice here. 

It does not belong to this subject to notice the 
Roman Viae, an accoimt of which will be found 
under that head. 

Sources and Literature of Romaic Topo- 
graphy. 

With the exception of existing monuments, the 
chief and most authentic sources for the topography 
of Rome are the passages of ancient authors in which 
different localities are alluded to or described. In- 
scriptions also are a valuable source of information. By 
far the most important of these is the Monumentum 
Ancyranum, or copy of the record left by Augustus 
of his actions. To what is there said we need 
only add that the best and most useful edition of 
this document is that published at Berlin with the 
emendations of Franz, and a commentary by A. W. 
Zumpt (1845, 4to. pp. 120). Another valuable 
inscription, though not nearly so important as the 
one just mentioned, is that called the Basis Capi« 
tolina (Gruter, ccl.), containing the names of the 
Vici of 5 Regions (the Ist, 10th, 12th, 13th, and 
14 th), whose curatores and vicomagistri erected 
a monument to Hadrian. It will be found at 
the end of Becker's Handbuch, vol. i. We may 
also mention among sources of this description the 
fragments of Calendars which have been found in 
various places, and which are frequently useful by 
marking the sites of temples where certain sacrifices 
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were performed. For the most part the original 
marbles of these fragments have disappeared, and 
the inscriptions on them are consequently only ex- 
tant in MS. copies. One of the most ancient monu- 
ments of this kind is the Fasti Maffeorum or 
Galendarium Maffeanum, so called from its 
having been preserved in the Palazzo MaffeL With 
a few lacufuie^ it contains all the twelve months; but 
what httle information that is to be found in it, be- 
sides the principal fstivals, relates chiefly to Au- 
gustus. The next in importance is the Fasti 
pRAEMESTiNi, discovered at Praeneste (^Palutrina) 
in 1774. Verrius Flaccus, the celebrated gram- 
marian, arranged and annotated it, caused it to be 
cut in marble, and erected it in the forum at Prae- 
neste. (Suet JU. Gramm, c. 17.) Only four or 
five months are extant, and those in an imperfect 
state. The Galendarium Amiterminuh was 
discovered at Amitemum in 1703, and contains the 
months from May to December, but not entire. The 
calendar called Fasti Gapranioorum, so named 
from its having formerly been preserved in the Pa- 
lazzo Capranica, contains August and September 
complete. Other calendars of the same sort are the 
AxTiATmuM, Venusinum, &c. Another lapidaxy 
document, but unfortunately in so imperfect a state 
that it often serves rather to puzzle than to instruct, 
is the Gapitoline Plan. This is a krge plan of 
Rome cut upon marble tablets, and apparently of 
the age of Septimius Severus, though with subse* 
quent additions. It was discovered by the architect 
Giovanni Antonio Dosi, in the pontificate of Pius 
IV., mider the church of SS. Cosmo e Damiano; 
where, broken into many pieces, it was used as a 
covering of the walls. It came into the possession 
of Cardinal Famese, but was put away in a lumber 
room and forgotten for more than a centuiy. Being 
rediscovered, it was publbhed in 1 673, in 20 plates, 
by Giovanni Pietro Bellori, librarian to Queen Chris- 
tina; and subsequently at the end of the 4th vo- 
lume of the Thesaurus of Graevius. The original 
fragments were carried to Naples with the other 
property of the Famese family, and were subse- 
quently given by the king of Naples to Pope 
Benedict XIV. In 1742 Benedict presented them 
to the Gapitoline Museum at Rome, where they now 
appear on the wall of the staircase; but several <^ 
the pieces had been lost, for which copies, after the 
designs of Bellori and marked with a star, were 
substituted. On these fragments the plans of some 
ancient buildings may be made out, but it is very 
seldom that theur topographical connection can be 
traced. 

Amongst the literary records relating to Romaa 
topography, the first place must be assigned to the 
NoTiTiA. The full title of this work is: Noiitia 
Dignitaium utriusque Imperii, or in Partibus Ori- 
entis et Occidents ; and it is a statistical view of 
the Roman empire, of which the description of Rome 
forms only a small portion or appendix. It cannot 
be later than the reign of Constantine, since no 
Christian church is mentioned in it, and indeed no 
building later than that emperor; nor, on the other 
hand, can it be earlier, since numerous buildmgs of 
the 3rd century, and even some of Constantine*s, 
are named in it. The design of it seems to have 
been, to name the principal buildings or other objects 
which marked the boundaries of the different Re- 
gions ; but we are not to assume that these objects 
are always named in the order in which they oc- 
carred, which is far from being the ease. Thin 
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catalogue has come down to us in various shapes. 
One ck the simplest and most genuine seems to be 
that entitled Cunoswn Urbis Romae Regionum 
XIII I, cumBreviarits suisj the MS. of which is in the 
Vatican. Some of the other MSS. of the NotUia 
seem to have been interpolated. The spelling and 
grammar betray a late and barbarous age ; but it is 
impossible that the work can have been composed 
at the time when the MS. was written. 

Besides these there are two catalogues of the so- 
called Begionaru, Pubuus Vjctok, and Sextus 
RuFUS, which till a very recent period were regarded 
as genuine, and formed the chief basis of the works 
of the Italian topographers. It is now, however, 
tmiversally allowed that they are compilations of a 
reiy late date, and that even the names of the 
writers of them are forgeries. It would be too long 
to enter in this place into the reasois which have 
led to this conclusion; and those readers who are 
desirous of more information will find a full and 
clear statement of the matter in a paper of Mr. Bun- 
bury*s in the Classical Museum (vol. iii. p. 373, 
eeq.). 

The only other authorities on Roman topography 
that can be called original are a few notices by 
travellers and others in the middle ages. One of 
the principal of these is a collection of inscriptions, 
and of routes to the chief churches in Rome, dis- 
covered by Mabillon in the monastery of Einsiedlen, 
whence the author is commonly cited as the Ano- 
KTMUS EiNSiEDLENSis. The work appears to 
belong to the age of Charlemagne, and is at all 
events older than the Leonine city, or the middle of 
the 9th centuiy. It was published in the 4th vol. 
of Mabillon's Analecta; but since more correctly, 
according to the arrangement of Gustav Haenel, 
in the Archiv Jur Philologie und Pddagogikj 
vol. V. p. 115, seq. In the Routes the principal 
objects on the right and left are mentioned, though 
often lying at a considerable distance. 

The treatise called the Mirabilia Romae, pre- 
fixed to the Ckronicon Romualdi Salemitani in a 
MS. preserved in the Vatican, and belonging ap- 
parently to the 12th century, seems to have been 
the first attempt at a regular description of ancient 
Rome. It was compiled from statistical notice, 
narratives in the Acta Martyrum^ and popular 
legends. It appears, with variations, in the lAber 
Censuum of Gencius, and in many subsequent ma- 
nuscripts, and was printed as early as the 16th 
century. It will be found in Montfaucon, Diarium 
Ital. p. 283, seq., and in Nibby's Effemeridi Let- 
teraricj Rome, 1820, with notes. A work ascribed 
to Martinus Polonus, belonging probably to the 
latter part of the 13th century, seems to have been 
chiefly founded on the Mirabilia. Accounts of 
some of the gates of Rome will be found in Williasi 
OP Malmesbury's work De Gestis Regum An- 
fflorum (book iv.). 

The Florentine Poooio, who flourished in the 
15th century, paid great attention to Roman an- 
tiquities. His description of Rome, as it existed in 
his time, is a mere sketch, but elegant, scholar-like, 
and touching. It is contained in the first book of 
his work entitled De Varietate Fortunae Urhis 
Romaef and will be found in Sallengre, Nov. The- 
saur. Ant, Rom. vol. i. p. 501. A separate edition 
of his work was also published in Paris, 1723. 
His predecessor, Petrarch, has given a few par- 
ticulars respecting the state of the city in his time ; 
but he treats the subject in an uncritical manner. | 
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The traveller Ktriacus, called from his native 
town Anconitanus, who accompanied the emperor 
Sigbmund, passed a few days in Rome during the 
time that Poggio was also there, which he spent in 
collecting inscriptions, and noting down some re- 
marks. His work, entitled Kyriaci Anconitani 
Itinerarium, was published at Florence in 1 742. 

Such are the chief original sources of Roman 
topography. The literature of the subject is abund- 
antly copious, but our space will permit us to do 
little more than present the reader with a list of the 
principal works. The first regular treatise on the 
antiquities of Rome was that of Bicmdo Flavio (Blon- 
dus Flavins) (1388 — 1463), who was at once a 
man of business and a man of letters. His work 
entitled Roma Instaurataj a gigantic step in Roman 
topography, was published by Froben at Basle, 
1513, fol. An Italian translation by Lucio Fauno, 
but imperfect, appeared at Venice in 1548. Towards 
the end of the 15th century, Julius Pomponius 
Laetus founded the Roman Academy. Laetns was 
an enthusiastic collector of inscriptions, but his fond- 
ness for them was such that he sometimes invented 
what he failed in discovering, and he is accused of 
having forged the' inscription to the statue of Clau- 
dian found in the forum of Trajan. (Tiraboschi, 
Storia della Lett vol. ii. Ub. iv.) His book, De 
Romantte Urbis vetusUUe^ is uncritical, and of small 
value. Janus Parrhasius had a little previously 
published the pseudo- Victor. To the same period 
belong the De Urbe Roma Collectanea of the bishop 
Fabricius Varranus, a compilation chiefly borrowed 
from Bi(»do, and published, like the work of Laetus, 
in the collection of Mazocchi, Rome, 1515, 4to. 
Bernardo Ruccellai, a friend of Lorenzo de' Medici, 
commenced a description of Rome, by way of com- 
mentary on the so-called Victor. It was never 
completed, and the MS., which is of considerable 
value, was first printed among the Florentine 
" Scriptores,** in an Appendix to Muratori's collec- 
tion (vol. ii. p. 755). 

The next work that we need mention is the Anti- 
qtntates Urbis Romae of Andreas Fulvius, Rome, 
1527, fol. Bresc. 1545, 8vo. This production is a 
great step in advance. Fulvius procured from 
Raphael a sketch of the 14 Regions, according to 
the restoration of them by himself, but it does not 
seem to have been preserved. In 1534 the Mila- 
nese knight Bartholomaeus Marlianus published his 
Urbis Romae Tapographia, a work in many points 
still unsurpassed. An augmented and much im- 
proved edition was published in 1544; but that of 
1588 is a mere reprint of the first. It will also be 
found in the Thesaurus of Graevius, vol. iii. Mar- 
liano was the first to illustrate his work with plans 
and drawings, though they are not of a very supe- 
rior kind. Lucio Fauno's Delle Antichita della 
Citta di Roma appeared at Venice in 1548. It con- 
tains a few facts which had been overlooked by his 
predecessors. The celebrated hermit Onuphrius Pan- 
vinius of Verona, published at Venice in 1558 his 
Commentaritim Reipublicae Romanae lAbrilll. The 
first book, entitled Antiqwie Urbis Imago, which is 
the topographical part, is written with much learning 
and acuteness. It was intended merely as a preface 
to a complete description of Rome according to the 
Regions of Augustus, but the early death of Pan- 
vinius prevented the execution of this plan. His 
work is contained in the collection of Graevius, 
vol. iii. It was Panvinius who first published Sex- 
tus Rufus, and he also greatly augmented Publius 
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Victor. George Fabricius, of Chemnita, anthor of 
AntiquUaium Libri TL, Basle, 1550, accused Pan- 
vinius of stealing from him; but if snch was the 
case, he greatly improved what he purlcnned. Jean 
Jacqaes Boissard, of Be8an9on, published at Frank- 
fort in 1597 a Topographia Romanae Urbia, which 
is not of much value; but the sketches in his col- 
lection of inscriptions have preserved the aspect of 
many things that have now disappeared. The next 
work of any note is the Roma Vetus et Recent of the 
Jesuit Alex. Donatus of Siena, in which particular 
attention was paid to the illustration of Roman 
topography by passages in ancient authors. It was 
published at Rome, 1638, 4to, and also in the The- 
8avru8 of Graevius, vol. iii. But this production 
was soon obscured by the more celebrated work of 
Faminiano Nardini, the Roma Antica, which marks 
an epoch in Roman Topography, and long enjoyed a 
paramount authority. So late as the year 1818, 
Hobhouse characterised Nardini as ^*to this day 
the most serviceable conductor." (^Hist lUtistrattons 
of ChUde Harold, p. 54.) Yet, in many respects, 
ho was an incompetent guide. He knew no Greek; 
he took the works of the pseudo-Regionaries for the 
foundation of his book ; and it is even affirmed that, 
though he lived in Rome, he had never visited many 
of the buildings which he describes. (Bunsen, Vor- 
rede zar Beschreibunff^ p. xxxix.) His work was 
published at Rome, 1668, 4to; but the best edition 
of it is the 4th, edited by Nibby, Rome, 1818, 
4 vols. 8vo. There is a Latin translation of it in 
Graevius, vol. iv. In 1680, Raphael Fabretti, of 
Urbino, secretary to Cardinal Ottoboni, published a 
valuable work, De Aquaeductibtis, which will also 
be found in the same volume of Graevius. 

Towards the end of the 17 th century two learned 
French Benedictines, Mabillon and Montfaucon, 
rendered much service to Roman topography. Ma- 
billon first published the Anonymus Einsiedlensis in 
his AncUecta (vol. iv. p. 50, seq.) Montfaucon, 
who spent two years and a half in Rome (1698 — 
1700), inserted in his Diarium Italicum a descrip- 
tion of the city divided into twenty days. The 
20th chapter contains a copy of the Mirabilia. In 
1687 Olaus Borrichius published a topographical 
sketch of Rome, according to the Regions. It is in 
the 4th volume of Graevius. The work of the Mar- 
quis Ridolfino Venuti, entitled Accuraia e succinta 
Descrisdone Topogrqfica delle Antichitu di Roma 
(Roma, 1763, 2 vols. 4to.), is a book of more pre- 
tensions. Venuti took most of his work from Nar- 
dini and Piranesi, and the new matter that he added 
is generally erroneous. The 4th edition by Stefano 
Piale, Rome, 1824, is the best. Francesco Fico- 
roni's Vestigia e Rarita di Roma Antica (Roma, 
1744, 4to.) is not a very satisfactory performance. 
The most useful portions of it have been inserted in 
the Miscellanea of Fea (part i. pp. 118 — 178). 
The work of our countryman Andrew Lumisden, 
Remarks on the Antiquities of Rome and its En- 
virons (London, 1797, 4to.) was, in its day, a book 
of some authority. Many valuable observations on 
Roman topography are scattered in the works of the 
learned Gaetano Marini, and especially in his Atti 
de' Fratelli Arvali ; but he treated the subject only 
incidentally. The same remark applies to Visconti. 
The Roma descritta ed illttstrata (Roma, 1806, 
2 vol. 4to.), of the Abbate Guattani is the parent of 
most of the modem guide books. Antonio Nibby 



has published several useful works on Roman topo- 
graphy, which, if sometimes deficient in accurate I more extended spirit of inquiry. 
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scholarship, display nevertheless considerable acate- 
ness and knowledge of the subject. His principiU 
works are, Del Faro Romano, deUa Via Sacra, fc.j 
Roma, 1819, 8vo. ; Le Mwa di Roma, disegncUe 
da Sir W. GeU, Ulustr. da A. Nibby, Roma, 1820; 
and his Roma Antica, published in 1838. Sur 
Wm. Gell's Topography of Rome and its Ficini^ 
(2nd Edit., revised and enlarged by Bunbury, Lon- 
don, 1846) contains some useful information. The 
MiiceUaneaJilohgica, critica ed antiquaria (Rome, 
1 790), and the Nuova Descrizione di Roma (Rome, 
1 820, 3 vols. 8vo.), by Carlo Fea, are useful works. 
Hobhouse's Historical Illustrations ofChildeHaroldf 
with Dissertations on the Ruins of Rome (London, 
2nd ed. 1818, dvo.) are chiefly valuable for their ac- 
count of the gradual destruction of the city. The 
works of two other Englishmen are now out of date 
viz. Edward Burton's Description of the Antiqu*" 
ties of Rome (Oxf. 1821 ; London, 1828, 2 vols. 
8vo.) ; and the Rev. Richard Burgess's Topography 
and Antiquities of Rome (London, 1831, 2 vols. 
8vo.). Forsyth's Itab/ is of little service for Rome. 
Sachse's Geschichte und Beschreibung der alien Stadt 
Rom (Hanover, 1824 — 1828, 2 vols. 8vo.), though 
still in some respects a useful production, must now 
be regarded as superseded by more recent works. 

We are now arrived at the Beschreibung der 
Stadt Rom, with which may be said to commence 
the modem epoch of Roman topography. This work 
was pnvjected in 1817 by some German literaH 
then residing at Rome, among whom were the 
present Chevalier Bunsen, and Ernst Plainer, 
Ednard Gerhard and Wilhelm Rostell. They weie 
joined by the celebrated historian B. G. Niebuhr, 
who undertook the superintendence of the ancient 
part ; for the scheme of the Itook embraced a com- 
plete description of the modem city, with all its 
treasures of art, besides an account of ancient Rome. 
It is, however, of course only with the latter that 
we are here concerned, which was undertaken by 
Niebuhr, Bunsen, and subsequently L. Urlichs. 
Niebuhr's connection with the work was not of long 
duration, and only a few of the descriptions are 
from his hand, which form the most valuable 
portion of the book. The views of the German 
scholars threatened a complete revolution in Roman 
topography. They seemed to have come to Rome 
with the express design of overturning the paper 
city, as their ancestors many centuries before had 
subverted the stone one. In extent and accuracy of 
erudition they were far superior to their ItsJian 
antagonists ; but this advantage is often more than 
counterbalanced by that want of sober and critical 
good sense which so frequently mars the produc- 
tions of German scholars. They have succeed in 
throwing doubt upon a great deal, but have esta- 
blished very little in its place. To Piale, and not 
to the Germans, belongs the merit of having re- 
established the true situation of the forum, which 
may be considered as the most important step in 
the modern topography of Rome. The German 
views respecting the Capitol, the comitium, and 
several other important points, have found many 
followers; but to the writer of the present article 
they appear for the most part not to be proved ; and 
he has endeavoured in the preceding pages to give 
his reasons for that opinion. 

It cannot be denied, however, that the appearance 
of the Beschreibung did good service to the cause of 
Roman topography, by awakening a sharper and 

The first volume 
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appeared at Stntt^ard in 1829, the last in 1842. 
Ab a literary production — we are speaking of 
coarse of the ancient parts— it is of little service to 
the scholar. The descriptions are verbose, and the 
ancient ones being intermingled with the modem 
have to be songht through a voluminous work. 
A still graver defect is the almost entire absence, 
especially in the earlier volumes, of all citation of 
Authorities. 

At this period in the history of Roman topography 
W. A. Becker, paid a short visit to Borne. 
Becker took up the subject of his researches as a 
point of national honour; and in his first tract, De 
Bomae Veteris Muris atque Portia (Leipzig, 1842), 
devoted two pages of the preface to an attack upon 
Canina, whom I^ suspected of the grave offence of a 
want of due reverence for German scholarship. But 
with an inborn pugnacity his weapons were also turned 
against his own countrymen. Amidalittle faint praise, 
the labours of Bunsen and Urlichs were censured as 
incomplete and unsatisfactory. In the following year 
(1843) Becker published the firstvolumeof his^oiM^- 
huch der Romiachen AUerthumer^ containing a view 
of the topography of Rome. A review of his work 
by L. Preller, which appeared in the Neue Je- 
naUche Allgememe lAteratur-Zeitung^ though writ- 
ten with candour and moderation, seems to have 
stung Becker into fury. He answered it in a 
pamphlet entitled Die Romische Topographie in 
Rom^ eine Wamung (Leipsig, 1844), in which he 
accused Preller of having taken up the cudgels in 
favour of Canina, though that gentleman is a mode- 
rate adherent of the German school of topographers. 
Nothing can exceed the arrogant tone of this pam- 
phlet, the very title of which is ofi«nsive. It was 
answered by Urlichs in his Romische Topographie 
in Leipzig (Stuttgart, 1845), in which, though 
Becker well deserved castigation, the author adopted 
too much of the virulent and personal tone of his 
adversary. The controversy was brought to a close 
by a reply and rejoinder, both written with equal 
bitterness; but the dispute has served to throw 
light on some questions of Roman topography. In 
a purely literary point of view, Becker's Hcmd- 
huch must be allowed to be a very usefiil production. 
His views are arranged and stated with great clear- 
ness, and the constant citation of authorities at the 
bottom of the page is very convenient to the stu- 
dent. The writer of this article feels himself bound 
to acknowledge that it would not have been pos- 
nble for him to have prepared it without the as- 
sistance of Becker's work. Nevertheless he is of 
opinion that many of Becker's views on the most 
important points of Roman topography are entirely 
erroneous, and that they have gained acceptation 
only from the extraordinary confidence with which 
they are asserted and the display of learning by 
which they are supported. Amongst other Ger- 
man topographers we need only mention here L. 
Preller, who has done good service by some able 
papers and by his useful work on the Regions of 
Augustus (fiie Regionen der Stadt Rom^ Jena, 
1846, 8vo.). We may add that the English reader 
will find a succinct and able sketch of the views of 
the Gei*man school, and particularly of Becker, in a 
series of very valuable papers by Mr. Bunbury, pub- 
lished in the Classical Museum (vols. iii. iv. and v.). 

We shall close this list with the names of two 
modem Italian topographers. Between the years 
1820 and 1835, Stefano Piale published some very 
useful dissertations on vaiious points of Roman to- 
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pography, among which the following may be par- 
ticularly mentioned : DeUe Porte settentrionali del 
Recinto di Servio; DeUe Porte orientali, delle meri- 
lUonaUj edi queUe del Monte Aveniino della stessa 
cinta ; Delia grandezza di Roma al tempo di 
Plinioj Del Foro Romano; DeUe Mura Aweliane; 
e degU antichi Arsenali detti Navalia, (f-c. But at 
the head of the modem Italian school must be 
placed the Commendatore, Luigi Canina. Canina 
has a real enthusiasm for his subject, which, from 
his prof(9ssioii, he regards from an architectural 
rather than a philological point of view ; and this, 
combined with the advantages oi a residence at 
Rome, goes far to compensate the absence of the 
profbunder, but often unwieldy, eradition of the 
Germans. The later editions of his works have 
been freed from some of the errors which disfigured 
the early ones, and contain much useful in- 
formation, not unmixed sometimes with erroneous 
views; a defect, however, which in a greater or less 
degree must be the lot of all who approach the very 
extensive and very debatable subject of Roman topo- 
graphy. Canina*s principal works are the Indica^ 
zione topogrc^fica di Roma antica^ 4th ed. Rome, 
1850, 8vo.; JMl Foro Romano e sue Adjaceme, 
2nd ed. 1845 ; and especially his magnificent work in 
four large folio volumes entitled Gli Edijki di Roma 
anticOy with views, plans, and restorations. 

It now only remains to notice some of the prin- 
cipal maps and other illustrations of Rome. The 
Florentine San Gallo, who flourished in the 15th 
century, drew several of the most remarkable monu- 
ments. The sketches and plans of Antonio Labacco, 
executed at the beginning of the 16th century, are 
valuable but scarce. We have already mentioned 
that Raphael designed, or thought of designing, a 
plan of the restored city. This plan, if ever exe- 
cuted, is no longer in existence; but a description of 
it will be found in a letter addressed by Castiglione 
to Pope Leo X. (Published in the works of Cas- 
tiglione, Padua, 1733. There is a translation of it 
in the BeschreSningj vol. i. p. 266, seq.) Serlio of 
Bologna, architect to Francis I., gave many plans 
and sketches of ancient Roman buildings in the 3rd 
book of his work on architecture (Venice, 1544,fol.X 
to which, however, he added restorations. Leonardo 
Bufialini's great plan of Rome, as it was in 1551, 
was most important for Roman topography. It was 
drawn on wood in 24 plates; but unfortunately all 
that now remains of it is an imperfect copy in the 
Barberini palace. Pirro Ligorio and Bernardo Ga- 
mucci published several views in Rome about the 
middle of the 16th century. In 1570 appeared the 
great work of Palladio, IMri IV. deW Architettura^ 
fc. (Venice, fol.), in the 4th book of which are 
several plans of ancient temples; but the collection 
is not so rich as that of Serlio. Scamozzi's Discorsi 
sopra le Antichita di Roma (Venice, 1852, fol.) 
contains some good views, but the letter-press is in- 
significant. In 1574 Fulvius Ursinus assisted the 
Parisian architect Du P^rac in drawing up a plan of 
the restored city, which was published in several 
sheets by Giacomo Lauro. It is erroneous, incom- 
plete, and of little service. Of much more value are 
the views of ancient monuments published by Dw 
Perac in 1573, and republished by Lossi in 1773. 
In the time of Du P^rac several monuments were in 
existence which have now disappeared, as the forum 
of Nerva, the Septizoninm, and the trophies of 
Marius. The sketches of Pietro Santi Bartoli, first 
published in 1741, are clever but full of mannerisio. 
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Rom. 

Aotans DsgodtU, unt lo Bom* br Colbat, pnb- 
Ilihed at Psruin lEBS bia vork in folia, cotitlfd Ltt 
EdificumUipiadeBontmaiirUttdauiiitii. Thu 
mvuiiremeDta are vorj comet, and tbt work india- 
pcDFibla to tboM who would t)Kma)[talj stndj 
Bamin archiUctiin. KoUi'i gnat plan of Boms, 

in 1748. In 1784 PiniMri publiabnl bii >iilendid 
work tha ^nJi'cAilaJiwtaiM CBoaie,4 io1».fol.), con- 
taining the principal raina. It WH ogntinned bj 
hia aon, Fnuicwco Pinui««i. Thi work of Uidu 



BOHA. 
d'Onri)dBv£ei rttia de Taieiatiu Rome (k 1aHa;« 
1673, 1 Tola, large foi.), ia hIm of gnat Taloa. In 
ISaa appMicd tha Aniiehitik Ahwbu of Lu^ 
AMMu(Rum8,18aa, large fu],). To the pbuu and 
nstontnn* of Caniu in hia EdiJIu we baie littaij 
alioded, Hia Iftrga map of Honw rapreaenta of 
coona hia peculiar riewa, bat will be found naefiil 
and Taluabie. Fortber information on tha litaiatnra 
of Bocoan lopograpbf will ba fuand in an eieellaDt 
{nhoa to tha Bttdirtitimg b; tba Cbafalia Bob. 
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The numerals indicate the pagea^' and the letters a and b the first and second columns respectively. 



Acqua Pavhf 82, a 
Ad Busta Galli(a,97, b. 
„ Oai»ta Babula, 86, b. 
„ Malnni Pnnicum, 113, b. 
„ Palmain, 73, a. 
Adonaea, 88, a. 
Aedes Bellonae, 1 1 5, a. 

„ Oastoris, 65, b. 

„ Concordiae, 59, a. 

,, Divi Julii, 58, a; 76, a. 

„ Ditis Patris, 98, b. 

„ Fortunae Equestriii, 1 1 6, b. 

„ Jntaraae, 117, b. 

„ Matris Denm, 85, b; 98, b. 

„ Martis, 117, b. 

„ Mineryae, 81, b. 

„ Opis, 64 b. 

„ Penatiam, 90, a. 

„ Romnli, 85, a. 

„ Vestae, 60, b. 

„ Victilianae, 100, b. 
Aedicula Gapraria, 117, a. 
Aeqnimaelium, the, 57, a. 
Aerarium, 64, b. 
Aescalapias, temple of, 122, b. 
Ager Gati, 114, b. 

„ Vaticanns, 3, a. 
Agger, the, 107, a. 
Aius Loqnens, or Locutius, tem- 
ple to, 66, b. 
Albula, 1, b. 
AltaSemita, 113, b. 
Altar of Evander, 92, a. 
Altar to Caesar, 76, a. 
Amp1iitheatrumCastrense,109 b. 
„ Flavium, 128,b. 

Anio, 1 , b. 

„ Novus, 132, b. 

„ Vetua, 132, b. 
Annias Verna, house of, 100, a. 
Antonine Column, 120, b. 
Antoninus and Faustina, temple 

of, 77, b. 
Antonius, house of, 86, b. 
Apollinare, 115, a. 
ApoUiiiis Tempi um, 125, a. 
Apollo Coelispex, 97, b. 

„ Sandaliarius, 109, b. 

„ statue of, 52, a. 

„ temple of, 86, b; 113, a. 
Aqua Alexandrina, 133, a. 

„ Alsietina, 132, b. 

„ Antonlniana, 133, a. 

„ Appia, 132, a. 



Aqoa Augusta, 132, b. 

„ Claudia, 13S, b. 

„ Julia, 132, b. 

„ Marcia, 132, b. 

„ Mercurii, 100, a. 

„ Sereriana, 133, a. 

„ Tepula,132, b. 

„ Trajana, 133, a. 

„ Virgo, 132, b. 
Aqueducts, 132, a. 
Ara, 76, a. 
Aracdi, 47, a. 
Ara Ditis Patris et Proi^erpinae, 

117, a. 

„ Febris, 86, a. 

„ Fortunae Eedncis, 120, a. 

„ Martis, 117, b. 

„ Pacis, 120, a. 

„ Vortumni, 93, a. 
Arbor Sancta, 100, b. 
Arch, V. Arcus 
Area <fe' Pantanif 81, b. 
Arcus Argentarius, 95, a. 

„ Aurelii, 122, a. 

„ Clandii, 122, a. 

„ Constantini, 91, a. 

„ Dolabellae, 99, b. 

„ Drusi, 102, 103 

„ Gallieni, 109, a. 

„ Manus Carneae, 78, b. 

„ Neroniani or Gaelimontani, 
133, a. 

„ Severi, 78, a. 

„ Tiberii, 77, a. 

„ Titi, 129, a. 

„ Trajani, 129, a. 

„ Veri, 102, b 
Area Apollinis, 87, a. 

„ Gapitolina, 50, a. 

„ Concordiae, 62, b. 
Argei, 15, a. 
Argentariae, 65, a. 
Argiletum, 80, b. 
Armamentarium, 101, a. 
Armilustrum, or Armilustrium, 

92, a. 
-Arx, 43, b. 
Asylum, 11, a; 52, b. 
Atrium or Antrum Cyclopia, 
100, b. 
„ Libertatis, 80, a. 
„ Minervae, 73, b. 
„ Regium, 61, a. 
„ Vestae, 58, a. 
Attius Navius, statue of, 59, a. 
Augustus, palace of, 87, a. 
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Augustas, temple of, 87, b. 

Aarea Domos, 88, a. 

Aarelian and Honorius, walls and 

gates of, 40, a. 
Aurellus, arch of, 122, a. 
Aventine, the, 92, a. 

B. 

Balbus, theatre oF, 127, a. 
Balneum Torquati, 102, b. 
Balneum Daphnidis, 1 10, a. 
Basilica Aemilia, 69, b. 
„ Argentaria, 70, b. 
„ Constantini, 90, b. 
Fulvia, 69, a. 
Julia, 54, b; 75, a. 
Marcianes (Marcianae) 
121, a. 
„ Matidies (Matidiae), 

121, a. 
„ Opimia, 70, a. 
„ Paulli, 69, a. 
„ Sempronia, 69, b. 
„ Ulpia, 82, b. 
Bellona, temple of, 1 1 5, a. 
Bibliothecae Graeca et Latina, 86, 

b.; 87, a. 
Beneficence, temple of, 52, a. 
Bona Dea, temple of the, 93, a. 
Bridges, the, 130, a. 
Bridge of Caligula, 87, b. 

C. 

C. Aquilius, palace of, 110, b. 
Cacus, cave of, 92, a; 99, a. 
Csecilia Metella, mausoleum of, 

103, b. 
Caelian Hill, the, 99, a. 
Caelimontium, 1 7, a. 
Caesar, forum of, 81, a. 
„ statues of, 75, a. 
Caffarem, 46 b; 47, a. 
Caianum, 126, b. 
Caligula, bridge of, 87, b. 
Campagna, 1, b. 
Campus Agrippae, 121, b. 

„ Bruttianus, 123, b. 
- „ Esquilinus, 107, a. 

„ Flaminius, 114, b. 

„ Major, 117, a. 

„ Martialis, 100, a. 

„ Martins, 114, a. 

„ Minor, 117, a. 

„ Sceleratus, 113, a. 



G»inpii8 Tiberinas, 114, b. 

„ VimiBalis bub Aggere, 
108, a. 
Canalis, 69, a. 
Capitoline hill, 45, a. 
Capitolium. 43, a. 
Caput Africae, 100, b. 
Career Mamertinos, 63, a. 
Carceres, 125, b. 
Carinae, 104, b. 
Casa Romuli, 51, a; 84, b. 
Castor and PoUnx, temple of, 65, 

b. 
Castor, temple of, 65, a. 
Castra, 121, b. 
Castra Lecticarioram, 124, a. 

„ Misenatium, 110, a. 

„ Peregrina, 100, a. 

„ Praetoria, 113, b. 
Catiline, house of, 86, b. 
Cavallos Constantini, 78, t. 
Centum Gradus, 54, a. 
Ceres, temple of, 98, b. 
Cermalus, v. Germalus 
C haloid icum, 73, b. 
CUavi d Oro, 82. b. 
Cicero, house of, 86, b. 
Ciminia, 133. a. 
Circus A^onalis, 126, a 

„ Flaminius, 115, b; 126, a. 

„ Florae, 113, a. 

,1 Hadriani, 126, b. 

„ Heliogabali, 126, b. 

„ Miizimus, 125, a. 

„ Neronis, 126, b. 

., Salastii, 113, a. 
Cispius, 104, a. 
Claudius Centumalus, house of, 

100, a 
Claudius, triumphal arch of, 

122, a. 
Climate of Rome, 3, b, seq. 
Clivus Argentarius, 70, b. 

„ Asyli, 47, a. 

„ Capitolinus, 49, a. 

„ Mamuri, 111, b. 

„ Publicius, 93, a. 

„ Scauri, 99, b 

„ Urbius, 106. a. 

„ Victoriae, 85, b. 
Cloaca Maxima, 97, a. 
Codeta, 123, a. 
Colles, the, 110, b. 
Collis Hortorum or Hortulorum, 
2; 113, b. 

„ Mucialis, 112, a. 

„ Quirinates, 2 ; 14, a. 

„ Salutaris, 112, a. 

„ Vaticanus, 124, b 

„ Viminalis, 2 ; 110, b. 
Colonna gardens, 112, b. 
Cohnnacce, 82, a. 
Colosseum, 129 b. 
Columbaria, 103, b. 
Column of Antoninus Pius, 

121, a. 

,, of M. Aurelius, 120, b. 

„ of Phocas, 79, a. 

„ of Trajan, 83, a. 
Columna Bellica, 115, a. 



IND£X. 

Columna GocbKa, 121, a. 
„ Laetaria, 115, a. 
„ Maenia, 67, a 
„ Rostrata, 67, b. 
CotTvens, 129, a. 
Comitium, 57, b. 
Concord, temples of, 47, b; 70, 

a ; 109, b. 
Concordiae et Pietatis, temple of, 

91, a. 
Constantine, arch t^, 91, a. 
Consus, 98, a. 
Corinthia, 116, b. 
Coreo, 114, a 
CrypUBalbi, 116, b. 
Curia Calabra, 51, a. 

„ Hostilia, 61, a. 

„ Julia, 71, b. 

„ Pompeii, 1 1 6, a. 

„ Pompiliana, 73, a. 

„ Saliorum, 86. a. 
Curiae veteres, 6, b; 86, a. 

D. 

Dea Carna, 99, a. 

„ Viriplaca, 86, a. 
Diaeta, 88, b. 
Diana, temple of, 92, b ; lOS, b ; 

116,b. 
Diarium Italicnm, 135, a. 
Diribitorium, the, 1 19, a. 
Dius Fidius, 112, a. 
Divus Claudius, temple of, 99. b. 
Dolabella, arch of, 99, b. 
Doliola, 97, a 
Domitian, statue of, 77, a. 
Domus Aurea, 88, a. 

„ Brutti Praesentis, 110, a. 

„ Cilonis, 104, a. 

„ Comificies, 104, a. 

„ Pinciana, 113, b. 

„ Philippi, 100,b. 

„ Tiberiana, 87, a. 

„ Transitoria, 87, b. 
Drusus, arch of, 102, b, seq, 
Duilian column, 67, b. 
Duodecim portne, 99, a. 

E. 

Egeria, valley of, 102, a. 

Elagabalus, gardens and circus 
of, 109, b. • 

Elephas Herbarins, 114, b. 

Emporium, 94, a. 

Equus Constantini, 78, b. 

Esquiliae, 104, b. 

Esquiline, the, and its neighbour- 
hood, 104, a. 

Euripus, 125, b. 

Eurysaces, tomb of, 42, a. 

„ monument of, 109, b. 

Eyander, altar of, 92, a. 

F. 

Fagutal, 16, b. 
Faunus, temple of, 122, b. 
Faustina, temple of, 54, b. 
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Febrifl, altar of, 108, b. 

Ferentina, 39, b. 

Ficus Ruminalis, 84, b. 

Fides, temple of, 51, a. 

Flacciana Area, 86, b. 

Flora, temple o^ 99, a.. 111. b. 

Fora, Imperial, the, 79, a. 

Fori, 125, a. 

Fornix, Fabius, 56, b., 70, b. 

„ Augusti, 76, b. 
Fors Fortuna, temple of, 96, a. 
Fortuna, altar of, 1 12. b. 
„ Mammosa, 103, b. 
„ Primegenia, temple of, 
112, b. 
PubUca, temple of, 112, 

b. 
Respiciens, temple of, 

86, a; 108, b. 
Seia, temple of, 108 b. 
temples of, 51, b; 96, a; 

112, b. 
Yirilis, temple of, 96, a. 
Forum, the, and its environs, 54, a. 
„ the, during the Republic, 

65, b. 
„ the, under the Empire, 

71, a. 
„ the, under theking^, 60, b. 
„ Augusti, 81, a. 
„ Boarium, 95, a. 
„ Caesaris, 79, a. 
„ Esquilinum, 109, a. 
„ Julium, 79, a. 
„ Nervae, or Transitorium, 

79, a. 
„ Olitorium, 114, b. 
„ Pacis, 79, a. 
„ Piscarium, 115, a. 
„ Piscatorium, 68, b. 
„ Pistorium, 94, b. 
„ Suarium, 122, a. 
„ Trajani, 82, a. 
„ Transitorium, or Nervae, 

81, b. 
„ Vespasiani, 79, a. 

G. 

Gates of the Palatine City, 9, a. 
„ Servius Tullins, 30, seq. 
„ Aurelian and Honoiius, 

40, seq. 
„ false and doubtful, 39, a. 
Genius of the Roman People, 

statue of the, 78, b. 
Germalus, or Cermalus, 3, a; 

17, a; 84, b. 
Germanicus, arch of, 1, b. 
Ghetto, or Jew^s quarter, 123, a. 
Graecostasis, 66, b. 
Gratian, Valentinian, and Theodo^ 
sius, triumphal arch of, 121, b. 
Gymnasia, 129, a. 

H. 

Hadriannm, 121, a. 
Hecatoetylon, 116, a. 
Heliogabalus, temple of, 88, b. 



Hercales Costos, temple of, 1 1 5,ft. 
^ Htuanun, 115, b. 
„ Olivarios, 97, b. 
„ tempie of, 95, b; 98, ft. 
„ Victor, or Uercutee 
Solbums, 108, b. 
Hexednie, 129, ft. 
Hoooe and Virtos, temple of, 51, 

b; 101, ft 
Horatia, tomb of, 103, ft. 
Uorrea Galbiana et AnciftiM, 94, ft. 

„ piperataria, 90, b. 
Hortensiutt, house of, 86, b. 
Horti Agrippinae, 125, a. 
„ Aaiatici, 114, a. 
„ Caeearis, 12 S b. 
„ Domitiae, 124, b. 
yy Epaphroditiani, 108, ft. 
„ Getne, 124, ft. 
„ Lamiani, 108, a. 
„ MaecemU;i8, 107, a. 
„ Neroois, 125, a. 
„ Pallantiftni, 108, ft. 
„ Pompeii, 116, b. 
„ SallnstiftDi, 113, a. 
„ Torquatiaui, 108, a. 
„ Valeriani, 112, b. 
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Insula Argentaria, 70, b. 

„ Tiberina, 2; 122, b. 
Inter Daos Pontes, 122, b.; 131, 

a. 
Isis and Serapis, temple of, 1 10, a. 
Isis Patricia, 108, b. 
„ temple of, 120, a. 
Islam, or temple of Isis, 100, a. 



J. 

Jnni, 70, b. 
Janiculum, 39, b. 
Janus Ouriatios, altar to, 1 06, b. 
I, Geminns, temple of, 73, a. 
'„ Qoadrifrons, 81, b.; 95, a. 
„ temple of, 60, b. ; 114, b. 
Juno Lucina, Lucas of, 108, b. 
„ Moneta, temple of, 52, a. 
„ Begina, temple of, 92, b.; 

116, b. 
„ Sororia, altar to, 106, b. 
„ Sospita, or Matuta, temple 
of, 114, b. 
Jupiter Oapitolinos, temple of, 
49, b. 
„ Conservator, temple of, 52, 

a. 
,, Gustos^ temple of, 52, a 
J, Dolichenus or Dolicenus, 

temple of, 94, a. 
„ EliciuB, altar to, 92, a. 
„ FagutjiUs, Lucus and Sa- 

cellum of, 108, b. 
„ Feretrius, temple of, 51, a. 
„ Inventor, altar of, 92, a. 
„ Juno and Minerva, temple 

of. Ill, b. 
„ Pistor, temple of, 52, ft. 



INDEX. 

Jupiter Propiigiiatar, temple of, 
86, a. 
„ Stator, temple o^ 86, ft. 
„ Stator and Juno^ temples 

of, 113, b. 
„ statue of, 52. a. 

temples of, 51, b.; 93, a; 

122, b. 
ToQftos, tmple of, 52, ft. 
„ Victor, temple of, 86, ft. 
„ Viminalift, dtftr of, 110, b. 
Jurentaa, temple of, 86, a. ; 98, b. 



Lftcus Gurtius, 65, ft. 

„ Orphei, 110, ft. 

„ Pftstorinm or Pftstoris, 110, 
a. 

„ Promethei, 102, b. 

„ Servilius, 57, ft. 
Lapis Manalis, 102, b. 
Lares Permarini, temple of the, 

117, b. 
LaUrani, palace ofAe, 100, b. 
Latiaris, 1 12, a. 
Lauretum, 92, a. 
Lautumifle, 69, b. 
Liber and Libera, temple of, 98, b. 
Libertas, temple of, 93, a. 
Libitinensis, 39, a. 
Lucullus, gardens of, 114, a. 
Lucus and Aedes Camenarium, 

102, a. 
Lucus Comiscarum Dirarum, 
123, a. 

„ Esquilinus, 108, b. 

„ Furinae, 123, a. 

„ Mefitls, 108, b 

„ Poetelius, 108, b. 

„ Veneris Libitinae, 108, b. 

„ Vestae, 89, a. 

„ Ludus Magnus, 110, a. 

„ Matutinus et Gallicus (or 
Dacicus), 101, a. 
Luna, temple of, 93, a.; 98, a. 
Lupercal, 84, b. 

M. 

Macellum Livianum, 109, a. 

„ Magnum, 99, b. 
Maecenas, house of, 107, b. 
Maeniana, 65, a. 
Magna Ara Hercniis, 95, b. 

„ Mater Idea, statue of, 
85, b. 
Mala Fortuna, altar of, 108, b. 
Mamurius, statue of, 1 1 1, a. 
Mamurra, house of, 100, a. 
Mausoleum, 119, b. 

„ Hadriani, 124, b. 

Marcellus, theatre of, 114, b.; 

127, b. 
Marius, trophies of, 109, a. 
Mars, temple of, 101, b.; 116, b. 
M. Aurelius, triumphal arch of, 

122, ft. 
Mars Ultor, temple of, 52, a.; 

81, a. 
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UaampiBj ttatue of, 67, b. 
Mftter Mfttuta, temple of, 96, a.; 

97, a. 
Maxentius, circus of, 126, b. 
Mazimae Porticus, 121, b. 
MeU Sodans, 91, b. 
Mereuiy, temple of, 98, b. 
Mica AuRft, 101, a. 
Miliarinm Anreum, 76, b. 
Minerva Capta, temple of, 99, a. 
„ Chalcidica,73,b;120,a. 
« Medica, 108, b. 
„ temples of, 73, b; 93, a; 
102, b. 
Mole of Hadrian, 124, b. 
Moneta, the, 110, a. 
Moos Aventinus, 2 ; 11, a; 92, a. 

„ Caelius, 2 ; 99, a. 

„ CaiHtolinus, 2 ; 45, a. 

„ Esquilinus, 2; 104, a. 

„ Janiculus, 2 ; 3, a. 

„ Palatinus, 2 

„ Pindus, 2; 113, b. 

„ Satnmius, 11, b. 

„ Tarpeius, 47, a. 

„ Vaticanus, 3, a. 
Mucia Prata, 123, a. 
Mucio w Mugio, 9, b. 
Mnrcia, Sacellnm of, 98, a. 
Mutatorium Caesaris, ]02, b. 

N. 

Kaenia, Sacellum of, 110, b. 
Nanmachiae, 124, a. 
NavaUa, 117, b. 
Nemus Gaesarum, 123, b. 
Neptune, temple (^, 1 1 6, b ; 1 1 9, a 
Nero, statue of, 88, a. 
NovaVia, 8ft, b; 103, b. 
Nympheum, Divi Alezandri, 109, 
a. 

0. 

Octavia Curia, 115, b. 
Octavian, statue of, 75, a. 
Odeum, 120, b; 127, b. 
Oppius, 104, a. 
Ops, temple of, 51, b. 
Ovile, 118, a. 

P. 

Palatine and Velia, the, 84, a. 
Palus Capreae,or Caprae, 117, a. 
Palatium Neronis, 126, b. 
Pantheon, the, 118, b. 
Peace, temple of, 90, a. 
Pentapylum, the, 86, a. 
Peripteros Fycnostjlos, 76, a. 
Phocas, column of, 79, a. 
Piacularis, 39, b. 
Pietas, temple of, 114, b. 
Pila Horatiana, 62, a. 
PindanHiU, 113, b. 
Piscina Publica, 102, b. 
Pomoerlum, p. 6, Kq, 
Ponte BoUo, 97, b; 131, b. 
Pons Aelius, 132, a. 
„ Aemilius, 130, a. 



Pons Antoninas, 132, a. 

„ Aurelius, 132, ft. 

„ Cestios, 131. b. 

ft Fabricias, 131, a. 

„ Gratianus, 132, a. 

„ Lapideos, 131, a. 

„ Milvios, 132, a. 

„ Neronianos, 132, a. 

„ Probi, 132, a. 

„ Sublicins, 130, a. 

„ Triumphalis, 132, a. 

„ Vaticanas, 132, a. 
Popnlation of Rome, 28, seq. 
Porta Agonensis, 39, a. 

„ Appii, 42, b. 

„ Asinaria, 42, b. 

„ Aurelia, 40, b; 43, a. 

„ Caelimontana, 37, b. 

„ Capona, 37, a. 

„ Carmentalis, 33, a. 

„ Catalaria, 39, b. 

„ Clansa, 38, a. 

„ Glausa, or Porta Ghiasa, 
41, a. 

„ Gollatina, 39, b. 

„ Gollina, 31, b; 37, b. 

„ Decamana, 41, a. 

„ Esqailina, 37, b. 

„ Flaminia, 40, b. 

„ Flumentana, 33, a. 

y, Fontinalis, 32, b. 

„ Jannalis, 10, b; 12, a. 

„ Latina, 42, b. 

„ Lavemalis, 37, a. 

,, Metia, 39, b. 

„ Metronis, 42, b. 

,, Minusia or Minutia, 37, a. 

,, Mugionis, 10, a. 

., Kaevia, 37, a. 

„ Navalis, 36, b. 

„ Nomentana, 4],a. 

„ Ostiensis, 40, a ; 42, b. 

„ Pandana, 12, a« 

^ Pia,41,a. 

„ Piacularis, 10, b. 

„ Pinciana, 41, a. 

„ Portaensis, 43, a. 

„ Praenestina, 41, a. 

,. Qaerquetnlana, 37, b. 

^ Qoirinalis, 39, a. 

„ BanduscuLa, 37, a. 

„ Ratumena, 32, a. 

„ Komanula, 10, a. 

„ Salaria, 41, a. 

„ Salutaris, 31, b. 

„ Sanqaalis, 31, b. 

„ Scelerata, 33, a. 

„ Septimania, 124, b. 

„ Stercoreria, 64, b. 

„ Tiburtina, 41, a. 

„ Trigemina, 36, b. 

„ Triumphalis, 33, b. 

„ Vincinalis, 38, a. 
Portae Duodecim, 39, b. 
Porticus ad Natioiies, or XTV. 
Nutiones, 119, b. 
„ Aeniilia. 94, a. 

Argonautarum, 1 1 9, a. 
Boni Eventus, 121, b. 
„ Gatuli, 86, b. 
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INDEX. 

Porticos Claudia, 110, a. 

„ Europae, 121, b. 

„ Fmmentaria, 116, b. 

„ Julia, 109, b. 

„ Li viae, 109, b. 

„ Meleagri, 119, b. 

„ Metelli, 115, b. 

„ Minnciae, two, 1 1 6, b. 

„ Octavia, 1 1 6, b. 

„ Octaviae, 115, b. 

„ Philippi, 115, b. 

„ Polae, 121,b. 

„ Pompeii, 11 6, a. 

„ Vetus, 116, b. 
Praecones, 70, b. 
Praetorian Gamp, 113, b. 
Prata Fiaminia, 1 14, b. 

„ Quinctia, 3, a; 117, b; 
124, b. 
Principales, 41, a. 
Privata Adriani, 104, a. 

„ Trajani, 94, a. 
Pronaos, 77, b. 
Pudicitia Patricia, temple of^ 

97, a. 
Pulcra Rnpes, 84, b. 
Pulcrum Littns, 85, a. 
Pulvinar, 126, a. 
Pulvinar Solis, 1 1 3, a. 
Puteal Libonis, 70, a. 
„ ScriboDiaoum, 70, a. 

Q. 

Quirinal, the, 110, b. 
Quirinus, temple of, 111, a. 

B. 

Regia, 61, a. 

Regio Tranetiberina, 123, a. 
Regions of Servins TuUjus, 15, a. 
„ Augustus, 19, b. seq. 
Remoria, 92, a. 

Roma and Venus, temple of, 91, a. 
Roma Quadrata, 6, b; 9, a. 
Roman kings, statues of, 52, a. 
Rostra, 67, a ; 74, a. 

„ Julia, 76, b. 
Ruminalis Arbor, 69, a. 



S. 

Sacellum Dianae, 99, a. 

„ Ditis, 64, b. 

„ Plebeiae, 1 12, b. 

„ Quirinalis, 1 1 1, a. 

„ Salutis, 112, a. 

„ Streniae, 108, b. 

„ Volupiae, 94, b. 
Sacra Via, 55, a. 
Sacrum Cloacinae, 69, a. 
Salus, temple of, 1 12, a. 
Salustricum or Salnstium, 113, a. 
Saniarium, 101, a. 
Saturn, altar of, 60, b. 

„ temple of, 63, a. 
Saxum, 93, a. 
Scalae Gemoniae, 65, b. 
Scaurus, House of, 86, b. 
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Schola Quaestorum et Capla- 

torum or Gapulatomm, 110, a. 
Schola Xantha, 70, b. 
Scipios, tomb of the, 103, a. 
Semo Sancus, 112, a ; 122, b. 
Senacnla, 102, b ; 115, a. 
Senaculum, 62, a. 
Septa Julia, 118, a. 
Septem Domus Parthorum, 103,b. 
Septem Tabemae, 68, a. 
Septimius Severus, arch of 78 lb 
„ mausoleum of, 

103, b. 
Septimontium, 16, h. 
Septizonium, the, 88, a. 
Serapis, temple of, 1 12, b ; 120, a. 
Servius TuUius, walls and gates 

of, 30, b. 
Sessorium, 109, b. 
Sibyl, statues of the, 78, b. 
Silvanus, statue of, 64, b. 
Sol, temple of, 112, b. 
Solarium Augusti, 119, b. 
Spectacula, 125, a. 
Spes, temple of, 114, b. 

„ Vetus, temple of, 108, b. 
Spoliarium, 101, a. 
Stabula IV. Factionum, 116, b. 
Stadium, 120, b; 126, b. 
Statilius Taurus, amphitheatre of, 

127, b. 
Stercoraria, 39, a. 
Snbaranenses, 107, a. 
Subura, 106, b. 
Suggestum, 74, b. 
Sulla and Pompey, statues of, 7 5, a. 
Summanus, 98, b. 
Sun, temple of the, 98, a. 
Symmachus, house of, 100, b. 

T. 

Tabemae, 64, b. 
Tabularium, 52, b. 
Tarentum or Terentum, 117, a. 
Tellus, temple of, 105, a. 
Temple of Aesculapius, 122, b. 
Antoninus, 121, a. 
Antoninus and Faus- 
tina, 77, b. 
Apollo, 86, b; 115, a; 
125, a. 
„ Augustus, 87, b. 
„, Bellona, 115, a. 
„ • Beneficence, 52, a. 
„ the Bona Dea, 93, a. 
„ Gastor, 55, a. 
„ Gastor and Pollux, 65, 
b; 116, b. 
Geres, 98, b. 
Concordia and Pietas, 

91, a. 
Concord, 70, a;109,b. 
DUna, 92, b; 108, b; 

116, b. 
Divus Claudius, 99, b. 
Faunus, 122, b. 
Faustina, 54, b. 
Fides, 51, a. 
Flora, 99, a; lll,b. 
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Temple of Fortana, 112, b; 51, 
b; 96, a. 
„ Fora Furtana, 96, a. 
„ Fortnna Primegenia, 

112, b. 
,, FortonaPablica,! 12, b. 
,, Fortnna Bespiciens, 

108, b. 
„ Fortnna Scia, 108, b. 
„ Fortnna Virilis, 96, a. 
„ theGen8Flam,113,b. 
„ Heliogabalos, 88, b. 
„ Hercules, 95, b; 98, a. 
„ HercnlesCnstos, 1 1 5,a. 
„ Honoe and Virtus, 51, 

b; 101, a. 
„ Iris, 100, a. 
,, Iris and Serapis, 1 10, a. 
„ Janus, 12, bj 60, b; 

114, b. 
„ Janus Geminus, 73, a. 
„ Juno Moneta, 52, a. 
„ Juno Begina, 92, b.; 

116, b. 
„ Juno Sospita or Ma* 
tnta, 114, b. 
Jupiter Capitolinns, 

49, b. 
Jupiter Conservator, 

52, a. 
Jupiter Gustos, 52, a. 
Jupiter Dolichenus or 

Dolicenus, 94, a. 
Jupiter Feretrins, 5 1 , a. 
Jupiter, Juno, and Mi- 
nerva, 111, b. 
Jupiter Pistor, 52, a. 
Jupiter Propngnator, 

86, a. 
Jupiter Stator, 9, b; 

86, a. 
Jupiter Stator and 

Juno, 115, b. 
Jupiter Tonans, 52, a. 
Jupiter Vietor, 86, a. 
Jnventas,86,a;98,b. 
the Lares Permarini, 
117, b. 
,, Liber and Libera, 98, b. 
„ Libertas, 93, a. 

Lunar 93, a; 98, a. 
Marius, 109, a. 
„ Mars, 101, b; 116, b. 
Mars Ultor, 52, a; 

81, a. 
Mater Matnta, 97, a. 
. Mens, 51, a. 
„ Mercurj, 98, b. 
„ Minerva, 73, b; 93, a; 

102, b. 
„ Minerva Gapta, 99, a. 
„ Neptune, 116, b; 

119, a. 
„ Ops, 61, b. 
„ Peace, 79, a; 90, a. 
„ Pietas, 114, b. 
„ Pudicitia Patricia, 
97, a. 
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INDEX. 

Temple of Quirinns, 111, a. 

Roma and Venus, 91, a. 
Salus, 112, a. 
Saturn, 63, a. 
Scrapie, 112, b; 20, & 
Spes, 114, b. 
Spes Vetus, 108, b. 
Sol, 98, a; 112, b, 
Tempestas, 102, b. 
Tellns, 105, a. 
Trajan, 84, a. 
Urbs, 91, a. 
Aius Loquens or 

Locutins, 66, b 
Vejovis, 52, a. 
Venus, 86, b; 99, a. 
Venus GalvB, 52, a. 
Venus Gapitolina and 
Venus Victrix, 61 , b. 
Venus Erycina, 51, a; 

112, b. 
Venus Genitriz, 79, a. 
Venus Victrix, 127, a. 
Vespasian, Saturn, and 
Concord, 63, b. 
„ Vespasian and Titus, 

77 a. 
„ Vesta, 60, b. 
„ Vulcan, 116, b. 
Tetrapjlnm, the, 86, a. 
Theatre of Balbns, 116, a. 

„ Pompeius,116,a;126, 

b. 

Thermae Agrippae, 129, a. 

„ Alexandrinae, 120, a; 

129, a. 
„ Antoninianae or 

Caracallae, 129, b. 
„ Commodianae, 129, b. 
„ Constantinianae, 130, a. 
„ Diocletianae, 129, b. 
Keronianae, 120, a; 

129, a. 
Sallustianae, 113, a. 
„ Severianae, 129, b. 
Surianae et Decianae, 

93, b. 
Titi, 129, a. 
Trajani, 129, a. 
Tholns Cybeles, 85, b. 
Tiberis, 1, b. 

Tiberius, palace oi, 87, a. 
„ 'saceUnm of, 122, b. 
„ triumphal aroh of, 1 16, 
b. 
Tigillum Sororiom, 106, b. 
Titus, arch of, 91, b. 
Tnyan, arch of, 102, b. 
„ 4Solumn of, 89, a. 
„ house 0^ 94, a. 
„ temple oi^ 84, a. 
Transtiberine district, the, 122, a. 
Tribunal Aonlium, 70, a. 
Tribunal Pnetoris, 78, a. 
Tugnrinm Fanstuli, 84, b. 
T-nllianum, 65, b. 
Tuiris Mamilia, 107, a« 
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u. 

Umbilicus Romae, 76, b. 
Urbs, temple of, 91, a. 

V. 

Vacd Prate, 86j b. 
Vallis Murcia, 96, a. 

„ Quirini, 110, b. 
Valica or Vatieum, 124, b. 
Vejovis, temple of, 52, a. 
Velabram Majus, 95, a. 
„ Minus, 95, a. 
Velia, 3, a; 89, a. 
Venationes, 128, b. 
Venus, temple of, 86, b ; 99, a. 
„ Calva, temple of, 52, a. 
„ Gapitolina and Venus Vic- . 

trix, temple of, 51, b. 
„ Cluacina, shrine of, 65, a. 
„ Cluacida, stetue of, 60, a. 
„ Erycina, temple of, 61, a ; 

112, b. 
„ Genitrix, temple of, 79, a. 
„ Victrix, temjie of, 127, a. 
Venusinnm, 133, b. 
Vertumnus, stetue of, 57, b. 
Verus, arch of, 102, b. 
Vespasian and Titus, temple of, 

77, a. 
Vespasian, Saturn, and Concord 

temples of, 63, b. 
Vesta, temple of, 60, b. 
Veteres Tabemae, 68, a. 
Via Alessandrina, 82, a. 
„ Lata, 121, b. 
„ Sacra, 55, a. 
„ Tecta,119, b. 
Victoria Gfermaniciana, 88, b. 
„ sanctuary of, 85, 
„ statue of, 77, a. 
Vicus Cyprius, 106, a. 
„ Fidii, 93, b. 
„ Fortunae Dubiae, 93, b. 
„ Frumentarius, 94, a. 
„ Jugarius, 57, a. 
„ Lamm Rnealium, 123, a. 
„ Longns, 111, a. 
„ Patricius, 104, b. 
„ Sceleratus, 106, a. 
„ Tuscus, 11, b;57, a. 
Villa PubUca, y8, b. 
Vipsaoia, 121, b. 
Vitruvius Vaoens, house of, 86, b. 
Vortumnns, alter of, 93, a. 
Vulcan, altar of, 63, b. 

„ temple of, 116, b. 
Vulcanal, the, 58, b. 



W. 

Walla of Romulus, 6, seq 

Servius Tullins, 30, seq, 
Aurelian and Honorins, 
40, seg. 
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Zi. 6d. cloth. 

Rei7ie7'^s Lessons on Number^ as given in a Pestalozzian 

School at Cheam, Surrey. The Master's Manual. New Edition. 12mo. cloth, 8s. 

Tables of Logarithms Common and Trigonometrical to 

Five Places. Under the Superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion of Uatfvl Knowledge, Fcaiu 
8vo. Is. 6d. 

Barlow\s Tables of Squares^ Cubes^ Square Roots^ Cube 

Roots, and Reciprocals of all TntcKer Numbers up to 10,000. Stereotype Edition, examined and 
corrected. Under the Superintendence of the Society for the Diffusion qf Useful Knowledge. Royal 
12mo. 8s. cloth. 



MIXED MATHEMATICS. 



Potter's Elementary Treatise on Mechanics^ for the Use of 

the Junior University Students. By Richard Potter, A.M., Professor of Natural Philosophy m 
University College. London. Fourth Edition. 8vo., with numerous Diagrams. 88. 6d. doth. 

Potter^s Elementary Treatise on Optics. Part I. Con- 

taining all the requisite Propositions carried to First Approximations, with the construction of 
Optical Instruments, for the Use of Junior University Students. Second Edition. 8vo. 98. 6d. 
cloth. 

Potter's Elementary Treatise on Optics. Part II. Con- 

tainin?r the Higher Propositions, with their application to the more perfect forms of Instruments. 
8vo. 128. 6d. 
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Potter's Physical Optics ; or^ the Nature and Properties of 

Light. A Descriptive and Experimental Treatise. 100 ninstrations. Sto. 6e. 6d. 

Newth^s Elements of Mechanics^ including Hydrostatics^ 

with NaraeroQs Examples. By Samukl Newth, M.A.. Fellow of Uniyersity College, London. 
Third Edition. Revised and enlarged. Small 8to. 8s. 6d., doth. 

Newth^s First Book of Natural Philosophy ; or, an Intro- 

duction to the Study of Statics* Dynamics, Hydrostatics and Optics with numerous Examples. Mew 
Edition. 12mo. 3a. 6d., doth. 

Neu:th^s Mathematical Examples: a Graduated Series of 

Elementary Exam])les in Arithmetic, Algebra, Logarithms, Trigonometry, and Mechanics. With 
Answers. Small 8vo. 8s. Gd. cloth. 

*^* Sold also in Four Parts (without Answers), separately — 

Arithmetic. 2s. Gd. I Trigonometry and Logarithms, 28.6d. 

Algebra, '2s. 6d. | Mechanics, 2a, 6d. 



NATURAL PHILOSOPHY, ASTRONOMY, Etc. 

Lardner^s Museum of Science and Art. Complete in Twelve 

Single Volumes, 188., ornamental boards, or Six Double Ones, £1 Is., doth lettered. 
*«* Also handsomely ha^'b<ntnd Morocco^ 6 volumet £\ lU. 6tf. 

Contents. 

The Planets; are they Inhabited Worlds ? Weather Prognostics. Popul.ir Fallades in Qnestions of 
Physical Science. Latitudes and Longitudes. Lnnar Influences. Meteoric stones and Shooting Stars. 
Railway Accidents. Light. Common Things.— Air. Locomotion hi the United States. Cometary 
Influences. Common Thmgs.- Water. The Potter's Art Common Things. — Fire. Locomotion and 
Transport, their Influence and Progress. The Moon. Common Tilings. — The Earth. The Electric 
Telegraph. TerreKtrial Heat. The Sun. Earthquakes and Volcanoes. Barometer, Safety Lamp, 
and Whitworth's Micrometric Apparatus. Steam. The Steam t ugine. The Eye. The Atmosphere. 
Time. Common Tilings. — Pumps. Common Things. — Spectacles — the Kaleidoscope. Clocks and 
Watches. Microscopic Drawing and Engraving. The Locomotive. Thermometer. New Planets. — 
Leverrier and Adam's Planet. Magnitude and Minuteness. Common Thhigs.— The Almanack. Optical 
Images. How to Observe the Heavens. Common Things. — The Lookhig Glass. Stellar Universe. 
The Tides. Colour. Common Things.— Man. Magnifying Glasses. Indttnrt and Intelligence. The 
Solar Microscope.— The Camera Lucida. The Magic Lantern. — ^Tbe Camera Obscura. The Microscope. 
The White Ants.— Their Manners and Habits. The Surface of the Earth, or First Notions of Geography. 
Science and Poetry. The Bee. Steam Navigation. Electro-Motive Power. Thunder, Lightning, and 
the Aurora Borealis. The Printing Press. The Crust of the Earth. Comets. The Stereoscope. The 
I're- Adamite Earth. Eclipses. Soimd. 

• 

Lardner*s Animal Physics^ or the Body and its Functions 

Familiarly Explahied. 522 Illustrations. Uniform with the *' Museum of Sdecce and Art.*' 
2 vols, small 8vo. Each 3s. 6d. doth lettered. 

Lardner^s Animal Physiology for Schools. 

190 Ulustrations. 12mo. Ss. 6d. doth. 

Lardner^s Hand-Book of Natural Philosophy. 

1,334 Cuts. Fonr Volomes. 208. 

Also in Separate Volumes : — 

Mechanics. 5s. I Optics. 5s. 

Hydrostatics, Pneumatics, and Heat. 6s. | Electricity, Magnetism, and Acoustics. 6b. 

Lardner^s Hand-book of Astronomy. Second Edition, 

Revised and Edited by Edwin Dukxin, F.R.A.S., of the Royal Observatory, Greenvkich. 35 Pkttes 
and 200 Engravings in Wood. Complete m One Volume. Small 8vo. 78. 6d. 

Lardner's Natural Philosophy for Schools. 328 Illustra- 

tious. Third Edition. I voL, large 12mo. 3s. 6d., doth. 
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Glossary of Scientific Terms for General Use. By 

Albzamdkh Henbt, M.D. Small 8to, Ss. 6d. 

Dr. Lardners^s Popular Series of Papers from the ^^ Museum 

of Sdeuce and Art,** arranged according to subjects. Each subject, or group of subjects. Illus- 
trated by Engravings ou Wood, complete in itself with a Title aud Wrapper, Price 6d. The following 
is a List of the sut^jects, with the order of their publication. 

How to Obserre the Hearens. The New Planets, Le Verrier and Adams' Planet. 1863. 

Astronomical Instruments. 6d. Ckst. 3. 

Steam and Steam Engine. 6d Oct. 10. 

Time, its Measures and Reckoning £:qilalned 6d Oct. 17. 

The Microflcope. 6d. . . - Oct. 21. 

Clocks and Watches. Electro- Motive Power. 6d Oct. 31. 

The Electric Tel^raph. (Treble Number). Is. 6d Nov. 7. 

The Almanack Expbdned. 6d Nov. 14. 

The Planet's ; Are they Inhabited Worlds ? 6d Nov. 21. 

The Polter*s Art. 6d Nov. 28. 

First Notions of Geology, including Earthquakes and Volcanoes. (Double Nam- 

ber). Is, Dec. 5. 

Comets, and Oometary Influences. 6d Dec. 12. 

Microscopic Drayring and Engraving. 6d Dec. 19. 

The Pre*Adamite Earth. (Double Nomber). In continuation of First Notions 

of Cteology. Is Dec. 26. 

1864. 

Earth, Air, Fire, and Water. 6d. Jan. 2. 

The Locomotive, liailway Accidents. 6d Jan. 9. 

The Eye, Magnifying Glasses, Spectacles, and Kaleidoscope. 6d. . . . Jan. 16. 

Son, Moon, Latitudes and Longitudes, and T.des. 6d Jan. 23. 

Thermometer, Barometer, Safety Lamp, Whitworth's Apparatus, Pumps, 

Printing Press. 6d ; . . . . Jan. 30. 

Locomotion and Transport.— Locomotion in the United States 6d. . . . Feb. 6. 

Terrestrial Heat and Meteoric Stones. 6d Feb. 13. 

Optical Images, Looking-glasses, Stereoscope. 6d Feb. 20. 

Magnitude and Minuteness, Science and Poetry, Popular Fallacies, Lunar influ- 
ences. Weather Prognostics. 6d Feb. 27. 

Thunder and Lightening, Aurora Bore^is, Eclipses, Atmosphere, Sound, 6<i. Mar. 6. 

Light, Colour, Solar Microscope, Camera Lucida, Camera Obscura, Magic 

Lantern. 6d. Mar. 12. 

Steam Navigation, 6d Mar. 19. 

The Surface of the Earth; or First Notions of Geography. 6d . . . . Mar. 26. 

Man : The Bee and White Ants : with Instinct aud Intelligence. (Treble Num- 
ber). Is. 6d. ,.... April 2. 

The Stellar Universe. 6d April9. 

Lardner^s Popular Geology. {From the " Museum of 

Science and Art.**) 201 niustratious. 2s. 6d. 

Lardner's Common Things Explained. 

C!ontaining: Air— Earth— Fire— Water— Time— The Almanack— Clocks and Watches — Spectacles 
— C!olour— Kaleidoscope— Pumps— Mao— The Eye— The Printing Press— The Potter's Art— Loco- 
motion and Transport — The Surface of the Earth, or First Notions of Geography. (From the 
** Museum of Science and Art.") With 233 niustratious. (Complete, 5s. doth lettered. 

*«• Sold alto in Two Series, 25. 6d. each. 

Lardner^s Popular Physics. Containing: Magnitude and 

Minuteness— Atmosphere— Thunder and Lightning— Terrestrial Heat— Meteoric Stones— Popular 
Fallacies — Weather Prognostics — Thermometer— Barometer— Safety Lamp— Whitworth's Micro- 
metric Apparatus — Electro-Motive Power — Sound — Magic Lantern— C!amera Obscura— Camera 
Lucida— Looking Glass— Stereoscope — Science and Poetry. (From the ** Museum of Sdeuoe and 
Art.") With 85 Illustrations. 2s. 6d., doth lettered. 

Lardner's Popular Astronomy. Containing: How to 

Observe the Heavens — Latitudes and Longitudes — ^The Earth— The Sun — ^The Moon— The Planets : 
are they Inhabited ?— The New Planets — Le verrier and Adams* Planet — The Tides — Louar 
Influences — and the Stellar Universe— Light— Comets — CTometary Influences— Edipses — Terres- 
trial Rotation — Lunar Rotation — Astronomical Instruments. (From the ** Museum of Science and 
Art.'*) 182 Illustrations. Complete, 4s. 6d., doth lettered. 

*•* Sold also in Tu>o Series, 2s, 6d. and 2f . eocft. 
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Lardner on the Microscope. (From the ^''Museum of 

Science and Art") 1 yol. 147 Engravings. 28. 

Lardner on the Bee and White Ants. Tlieir Manners and 

Habits ; with Illiistrations of Animal Instinct and Intelligence. (From the ** Moseom of Science 
and Art.") 1 toL, with 136 Illustrations. 2s., doth lettered. 

Lardner on Steam and its Uses; including the Steam 

Engine, the Locomotive, and Steam Navigation. (From the '* Museum of Science and Art.") 1 vol. 
89 Ulnstrations. 28. 

Lardner on the Electric Telegraphy Popularised. With 

100 Illustrations. (From the ** Museum of Science and Art.") 12mo., 250 pages. 28. doth lettered. 

A Guide to the Stars for every Night in the Year. 

In Eight Planispheres. With an Introduction. 8vo. bn. cloth. 



LOGIC. 

De Morgan's Formal Logic. Or^ The Calculu^s of Inference^ 

Necessary and Probable. 8vo. fis. 6d. 

De Morgan^ s Syllabus of a Proposed System of Logic. 

8vo. Is. 

NeiFs Art of Seasoning: a Popular Exposition of the 

Prindples of Logic, Inductive and Deductive; with an Introductory Outline of the History of 
Logic, and an Appendix on recent Logical Devdopments, with Notes. Crown 8vo., 4s. 6d., doth. 



ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 

NeiFs Elements of Rhetoric ; a Manual of the Laws of 

Taste, induding the Theory and Practice of Composition. Crown 8vo. ' 4s. 6d., cloth. 



DBAWING. 

Lineal Drawing Copies for the earliest Instruction. Com.- 

prising upwards of 200 subjects on 24 sheets, mounted on 12 pieces of thick pasteboard, in a 
Portfolio. By the Author of ** Drawing for Young Children." 5s. 6d. 

Easy Drawing Copies for Elementary Instruction. Simple 

Outlines without Perspective. 67 Subjects, in a Portfolio. By the Author of ** Drawing for Toong 
ChUdren." 68. 6d. 

Sold also in Two Sets. 

Sbt I. Twenty-six Subjects mounted on thick pasteboard, in a Portfolio. Price 3s. 6d. 

Set n. Forty-one Subjects mounted on thick pasteboard, in a Portfolio. Price 3s. 6d. 

The Copies are sufSdently large and bold to be drawn firom by forty or fifty children at the same 
time. 



SINGING. 

TJie Singing Master Complete. 1 Vol. Sco. 6s. cloth. 

CONSISTING OF 

I. First Lessons in Singing, and the Notation of Music. 8vo. Is. 
II. liudiments of the Science of Harmony. 8vo. Is. 

III. Tlie First Class Tune Book. Svo. Is. 

IV. The Second Class Tune Book. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

y. The Hymn Tune Book. 70 Popular Psalm and Hymn Tunes. 8vo. Is. 6d. 

*«* Any Part may be purchased Separately, 
*«* Some qf the Vocal Exercises, Moral Songs, and Bymns^ with the Music, may also he had, printed on 
' Cards, price Twopence emah Card, or Twanty-finefor Three Shillings, 
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WORKS PUBLISHED BY WALTON AND MABERLY. 



CHEMISTBY. 

Liehig^s Natural Laws of TSushandry. 

Edited by Dr. Bltth. 8to. lOa. 6d. cloth, 

*' Side by side, as lontr as hnnbandry shall last, will these three names shine in co-equal glory — 
AntoUie Lavoisier, Humphrey Davy, Justus Liebig. To Lavoisier belongs the noble initiation of the 
work I to Davy its splendid prosecution ; to Liebig its glorious consummation. Embracing in his mas- 
terly Induction the results of all foregone and contemporary invehtigation, and supi>lying its large 
defects by his own incomparable reseai-clies, Liebig has built up on imperishable foundations, as a con- 
nected whole, the code of simple general laws on which regenerated agriculture must henceforth, for 
all time, repose." — iHttmatiotial Sxhilntion JReport, 1862. 

Liehig*s Familiar Letters on Chemistry^ in its Relations 

to Physiology, Dietetics, Afn^culture, Commerce, and Political Economy. Fourth Edition, revised 
and enlarged with New Letters. Crown Bvo. cloth. 7s. 6d. 

Liehig^s Letters on Modem Agriculture. Crown ^vo. 65, 
Liebig^s Principhs of Agricultural Chemistry ; with special 

Beference to the late Reseat ches made in England. Small 8vo. 3s. 6d., cloth. 

Liebig* s Hand-Booh of Organic Analysis ; containing a 

detailed Account of the various methods used in determining the Elementary composition of 
Orgairic Substances. Illustrated bgr 85 Woodcuts. 12mo. fis., doth. 



Gregory^s Hand-Booh of Organic Chemistry. 

Edition. 12mo. 12s. cloth. 



Fourth 



QENEBAL LITEBATUBE. 



Mystery of Money eivplained and illustrated by the Monetary 

History of England. 8vo. 7s. 6d. cloth. 

Grants Tabular View of the Primary Divisions of the 

Animal Kingdom, intended to serve as an outline of an Elementary Course of Kecent Zoology. 
8vo. 2s. sewed. 

Dr. Smith on Health and Disease^ as influenced by the 

Daily, Seasonal, and other Cyclical Changes in the Human System. Small 8vo. 10s. 6d. 

De Morgan! s Booh of Almanacs. With an Index of 

Beference by wliich the Almanac may be found for every Tear, whetlier in Old Stjle or New, from 
any Epoch, Ancient or. Modem, up to a.d. 2000 With means of finding the Day or Full Moon, 
firom B.C. 2000 to a.d. 2000. As., cloth lettered. 

Guesses at Truth, By Two Brothers. New Edition. 

With an Index. Complete, 1 vol. small 8vo. Cloth, red edges. 10s. 6d. 

Herschell (R. H.)^ TJie Jews ; a brief shetch of their Present 

State and Future Expectations. Fcap. 8vo. Is. 6d., cloth. 
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